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DISCOURSE IX. 



On the removal of the Rojfal Academy to Somerset- 
Place. — 7%e advantages to Society Jrom cuUiva- 
ting intellectual pleasure. 



GENTLBMENr 

TH!E honour which the arts acquire by being per- 
mitted to take possession of this noble habitation, is 
one of the most considerable of the many instances 
we have received of His Majesty's protection; 
and the strongest proof of his desire to make the 
Aca<]^my respectable. 

Nothing has been left undone, that might contri- 
bute to excite our pursuit, or to reward our attain- 
ments. We have already the happiness of seeing 
the arts in a state to which they never before arrived 
in this nation. This building, in which we are now 
assembled, will remain to many future ages an illus- 
trious specimen of the architect's* abilities. It is 
* Sir William Chambers. 
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our duty to endeavoor that those who gaze with won- 
der at the structure, majr not be disappointed when 
they visit the apartments. It will be no small addition 
to the glory which this nation has already acquired, 
from having given birth to eminent men in every 
part of science, if it should be enabled to pro- 
duce, in consequence of this institution, a school of 
English artists. The estimation in which we stand 
in respect to our neighbours, will be in proportion 
to the degree in which we excel or are inferior to 
them in the acquisition of intellectual excellence, 
of which^ trade, and its consequential riches, must 
be acknowledged to give the means ; but a people, 
whose whole attention is absorbed in those means, 
and who forget the end, can aspite but Utile above 
the rank of a barbarous nation. Every establish- 
ment that fends to ^fae cultivation of the pleasures 
of the mind, as distinct frbin those of sebse, niay 
be considered as an inferior schodl of 'morality, 
where the mind is polished and prepared fet higher 
attainments. 

Let us for a moment take a short jstilrey of the 
progress of the mind towards what is, or ought to 
be, its true object of atteritibn. Man, in his lowest 
state, has no pleasures biit those of sense, and Ho 
wants but those of apjpetite; afterwards, when 
society is divided into different ranks, and some 
are appointed to labour for the support of others, 
those whom their superiority sets free from labour, 
begin to look for intellectual entertainments. Thus, 
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whilst the shepberds were attending their flocks, 
their masters made the first astronomical observa- 
tions ; so music is said to have had its origin from 
a man at leisore HsteHing to the strokes of a ham- 
Bter. 

As the senses^ in die lowest state of nature, am 
necessary to direct us to our support, when that 
support, is once secure diere is danger in following 
them fnrdier ; to hiin who has no rule of action but 
the gratificfttioii of ^ ttie senses, plenty is always 
dangerous: k is therefore necessary to the happi- 
ness of Bidividiials» apd still moce necessary to the 
security of society, tiuU^ the mind should foe ele- 
yated to the idea of gcn^caral beauty, and the con- 
tenip^Btion of general tath; by Ihis pursuit the 
mind is always carried forward in search of some- 
tJiing more exdellent than it finds, and obtains iti^ 
{ffioper superiority over the 'common senses of $fe, 
by learning to feel itself capable of higher aims aiu| 
ndj^ler enjc^iQents. In' this gradual ei^altation of 
hnatan natare, every att'coniributes its contingent 
tovratds the' general supply t>f mental pleasure. 
Whatever ahstsacts the dioughts from sensual gra- 
lificctioas, ip^faatfiver K^chesus tfO lo(A for happi^ 
ness withlik omrdeives, mucit' adVttttOd in fsom^ 
measttre the diguHy of odr nature. 

BethapS'there Is no highet proof of the excels 
len^ o^ man than this, — ^that Ho a mind properly 
Mltivftled,whateveris bounded is little. Themind 
kr cofiitinutilty lahouriug to advance^ step by step, 
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through successive gradations of excellencey to- 
wards perfectioiiy which is dimly seen, at a great, 
though not hopeless, distance, and which we must 
always follow, because we never can attain; but 
the pursuit rewards itself ; one truth teaches ano- 
ther, and our store is always increasing, though 
nature can never be exhausted. Our art, like all 
arts which address the imagination, is applied to 
somewhat a lower faculty of the mind, which ap« 
preaches nearer to sensuality ; but through sense 
and fancy it must make its way to reason; for 
such is the progress of thought, that we perceive 
by sense, we combine by fancy, and distinguish by 
reason : and without carrying our art out of its 
natural and true character, the more we purify it 
from every thing that is gross in sense, in that pro- 
portion we advance its use and dignity; and in 
proportion as we lower it to mere sensuality, we 
pervert its nature^ and degrade it from the rank of 
a liberal art ; and this is what every artist ought 
well to remember. Let him remember also, that 
he deserves just so much encouragement in , the 
state, as he makes himself a member of it vir- 
tuously useful, and contributes in his sphere to the 
general purpose and perfection of society. 

The art which we profess has beauty for its 
ol^ect ; this it is our business to discover and to 
express ; the beauty of which we are in quest, is 
general and intellectual ; it is an idea that subsists 
only in the mind ; the sight never beheld it, nor 
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has the hand expressed it : it is an idea residing in 
the breast of the artist, which he is always labour- 
ing to impart, and which he dies at last without 
imparting ; but which he is yet so far able to com- 
municate, as to raise the thoughts, and extend the ^ 
views of the spectator ; and which, by a succes- 
sion of art, may be so far diffused, diat its effects 
may extend themselves imperceptibly into public 
benefits, and be among the means of bestowing on 
whole nations refinement of taste: which, if it 
does not lead direcUy to purity of manners, ob- 
viates at least their greatest depravation, by disen- 
tangling the mind from appetite, and conducting 
the dioughts through successive stages of excel- 
lence, till that contemplation of universal rectitude 
and harmony which began by taste, may, as it is 
exalted and refined, conclude in virtue. 
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DISCOURSE X. 



Sculpture i-^hM hut one gtyle.:-'IU obfecU, form, and 
character. — Ineffectual attempts of the modem 
sculptors to improve the art. — lU effects of modem 
dress in sculpture. 



Gentlemen> 

I SHALL nowy as it has been castomary on tl^s 
day, and on this occasion, communicate to you 
such obsenrations as have occurred to me on the 
theory of art. 

If these observations have hitherto referred prin- 
cipally to painting, let it be remembered that thi^ 
art is much more extensive and complicated than 
sculpture, and affords therefore a more ample .field 
for criticism ; and as the greater includes the less, 
the leading principles of sculpture are comprised 
in those of painting. . 

However, I wish now to make, some ^remarks 
with particular relation to sculpture ; to consider 
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wherein, or in what manner, its principles, and 
those of painting, agree or differ; what is within its 
power of performing, and what it is vain or impro- 
per to attempt; that it may be clearly and dis- 
tinctly known what ought to be the great purpose 
of the sculptor's labours. 

Sculpture is an art of much mpre simplicity and 
uniformity than painting; it cannot with propriety, 
and the best effect, be applied to many subjects. 
The objects of its pursuit may be comprised in two 
wdrds, form and character; and those qualities 
i^e presented to us but in one manner, or in one 
style only; whereas the powers of painting, as 
they are more various and extensive, so they are 
exhibited in as great a variety of manners. The 
Roman, Lombard, Florentbe, Veaetiaii, and Fle- 
mish schools, all pursue the same end by different 
means. But sculpture having but one style, can 
only to one style of painting have any relation ; 
mi ^ this (Wldch is indeed the highest and most 
dignified that painting can boast), it has a relation 
8^ dlose, thai it may be said to be ahnoi^t Ae same 
art^ operating upon different materials. The sculpt 
ti^ of the last age, ffom not atteti^ng sufficiently 
^ ihi» MscfiBMlatiion of the different styles ojF 
plintilig, have been led into many errdrsl Though 
llnqr weH kMew that Wey Were i^lowed to imitate, 
or take ideas for the improvement of their own art 
from the grand' styfe of painting, they were not 
aware that it was not pemuftted to borrow in the 
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exme maniier from the bmame&tal* When ihey 
ofedettv^cMir to copy the picturesque effects, con* 
tineistSy or petty excellencies of -whaterer kind, which 
not improperly find a place in the ii^rior branches 
of paintiBg;*t^y doubtless ns^gine diemselr^ im- 
proTi^gand eactendmg the bomnfaries of their art 
by this imitatlDtt ; but they are in reality Tiolating 
its essential character, by gifiugadsfferettt'diirec* 
don to ils oper&CidnSy ami proposing to &enne!res 
ei&er what is tiiiattainabley 6i at best fi meaner 
object of purist The grave *ttnd austere ciiaracter 
of sculpture requires the utmost degree of fcnmdity 
m Composition ; pictulresque contrsiists hare here 
ho place ; erery thing is earefttlly weighed and 
measnred^ one^^dcrmidfing 'almost:an exact equi- 
poise to the other : a child is not a proper balance 
to' afu}! grown figure, nor -is a figure sitting or 
Stooping> a companion to an iiprigfat figure. 

'1%e exceHence of every 4rt must consist^ the 
t$Mpleie at^OEttpIlshment >of its purpose ; mnd if 
by tffalseiisfltatioii of 'nature^ or m^ean ambit^n of 
prodttidngtf picaresque e&ict'orllhision of any 
kind/ all the grandeur of ideas wMoh this art en- 
di^YOurs to excite, be degraded ordesfroyed, we 
may boldly oppose ourselves to any such innova* 
tion. If the producing of a detieptii^ is the Sum-* 
iflit of this art, let us at once give to statues/ the 
addition Of colour ; which will contribute more to- 
wards ttCcomplishiiig tiiiis end, than all those ai^i- 
fices which have been introduced and professedly 
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defended, on no other principle but that of render- 
ing the work more natural. But as colour is uni- 
versally rejected, every practice liable to the same 
objection must fall with it. If the business of 
sculpture were to administer pleasure to ignorance^ 
or a mere entertainment to the senses, the Venus 
of Medicis might certainly receive much improve- 
ment by colour ; but the character of jsculpture 
makes it her duty to afford delight of a different, 
and, perhaps, of a higher kind ; the delight result- 
ing from the contemplation of perfect beauty ; and 
this, which is in truth an intellectual pleasure, is in 
many respects incompatible with what is merely 
addressed to the senses, such as that with which 
ignorance and levity contemplate elegance of 
form. 

The sculptor .may be safely allowed to practise 
every means within the power of his art to produce 
a deception, provided this practice does not interfere 
witii or destroy higher excellencies ; on these con«- 
ditions he will be forced, however loth, to acknow- 
ledge that the boundaries of his art have long been 
fixed, and that all endeavours will be vain that 
hope to pass beyond: the best works which remain 
of ancient sculpture. 

' Imitation is the means, and not the end, of 
art ; it is employed by the sculptor as the lan- 
guage by which his ideas are presented to th^ 
mind of the spectator. Poetry and elocution of 
every sort make use of signs, but those signs are 
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arbitrary and conyentional. The sculptor employs 
tte representation of the thing itself; bnt still as 
a means to a. higher end, — as a gradual ascent; 
always advancing, towards faultless form and per- 
fect beauty. It may be thought at the first view, 
tbat even this form, however perfectly represented, 
isr.tb. be, valued and td^es its rank only for the sake 
of a still higher object, that of conveying sentiment 
and character, as they are exhibited by attitude, 
and expression of the passitms. But we are sure 
from experience, that the beauty of form alone, 
withDut.the assistance of any other iquality, makes 
of itself a great work, and justly claims our esteem 
and admiration As a proof of the high valile we 
set on the mere excellence of form, we may pro- 
duce the greatest part of the works of Michael 
Angelo, both in painting and sculpture ; as well as 
most of the antique statues, whrcE are justly es- 
teemed in a rery high degree^ though no very 
marked or striking character or expression of any 
kind is represented. 

But, as a stronger instance that this excellence 
alone inspires sentiment, what artist ever looked at 
the Torso without feeling a warmth of enthusiasm, 
as from the highest efforts of poetry ? From 
whence does this proceed ? What is there in this 
fragment that produces this effect^ but the perfection 
of tlus science of abstract form ? 

A mind elevated to the contemplation of excel- 
lence; perceives in this defaced and shattered frag* 
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iMiity di9f6tia mumthi paetm, . Ae.tiMM of ssperltt- 
liF0f»mtt89 the, ftliqntis «f<a:wofk on which siio«- 
eeedkig mges can only gase with iaadeqnale ndmi- 
intion. . . >..-... 

Itrmayfafi'Baid Ihnl tikii phBasvre . is.xoieiYed 
only to tbQAewhofaaT«afMit:il|eicwholfi Ufeinthe 
•tod^ itnd contampUtien of this art; hfit thta tai^i 
19, that all wodd feelita effects, if thf^r coilld di* 
T6it*lhamaellrea..of'the az|»ectation otjj mpHm f 
and look only ftr what it really is, a jpcrfM^repre* 
eentaftiott of nature. . TheonlyimpodEment of their 
judgment nmat Itobpiocoed&fteai their behig'itn- 
eeilain to what fSMtk^or tathorlkind'of ^xcdkhce) 
it asfiret ; ^aiid'to nihal;89rt of Appcobatioait haa 
ar fight. Thb. state of ^atkaesais/wiAoatdoiAt^ 
irkione toieTiry«und;'}but^hj alMitiop toi^vwiN 
^ thia kittd^tkbe ili»owM(ga.o£ wiialiis ajniedit 
e^toea oftitself^.witfaont^being'taughtytaBd abaost 
without beingpteseiroii. ^ 

Thesealptor^ art is'iiiaitBd in^odinipamifn'Of 
others, but it has its yariety andantiseney wiAiitits 
proper teonds^ iltsoesnenee is.«orfeetneBs:'and 
when to coraect .and perfect:fann'is add^^lhe^ or* 
oament of gtace;. dignity of oharteter/and appro^ 
priated expreanoiiy < as .in the Aj;>6Uo, the^ Yenus^ 
the Li^ocoon, the 'Moses wof tMichaisl Angelo/^and 
many others, this aart may be said tohaye^acoom- 
plished its purpose. 

WhatChraceis, ImwitdsitO'beacqUirMor oon- 
oeived, are, in specalatton, difficdt questions ; bnt 
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in^iiir]r,itbe^(9ct is jipudy peiec^md. J ^hiUl only 
o|)«6n^^ Umi ila p^lM^uial tfQiwo4iitiQ9 i» con^ctnesa.Qf 
design ; 4md Ooug^ ;gi»iee$iiifl^ be 9<m«^iinc«i united 
with incorrectnessy it cannot proceed from U. 

B^tip jBome nearer to owr pcea^t sul^eot. It 
liA0;bew8Aid^atittie.gr^oe of the Apollo dependi 
oa.iafOadain.de9iee of }ifiOQii^ectiieii9 ; 4hatlhe head 
iso<^ i|iialo||iioaPy|d»cedfbetweenithe4ihoiiIdeni; 
and that ihe^ower (half iOfttheffigwrei^ longer, than 
jnat proportion ^dlowe. 

I Ifoowtiiai^CorQ^o end,Parniegiai|o are often 
produced as nudiovities 4o ^flipp^rt tiiie opinion; 
but very litde ajlitentioii will conviriGe u^, tbat the 
inconrectnew eif jHNne p/Mfts which w« fiAdin:their 
woAa, does nol ^oontribnte tq gn^oe, i>i»t »iftlber 
lends tp destroy lit. Xbe .AIadon4)a» wilh the 
eleepMg In&i^> andbeftutifid groiip pf ai^els, by 
I^aime^anp^ in the I^i^so Piti> wp^ld npt hai^ 
loet Any pf^iAs.exoeUence, if the aeck» ^ei:s» and 
m4^ Ae whqU Sgwre :<tf the Yirgin, instead ^ 
b0oig (S0:i9^ longed inop^e^t, had preserved 
their due. pEpppftion« 

)tn.opposMiipn ifoe firet of these f ^oiarks, I faikure 
tbe njithoii^ipf n very able .»Qidptor of this aoa- 
deiny».whOffaj»s^ppied that figure^ consequently 
measured andteAfefuUy examined it, to declare, 
that the criticism is not true. In.reg^d to the last, 
itmuetihe reni^mbered that Apollo is here in the 
exertion of pne of his peculiar powei^> which is 

▼OJU. II. c 
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swiftness ; he has therefore that proportion which 
is hest adapted to that character. This is no jdotc 
incorrectness, than when there is given to an Her-' 
cules an extraordinary swelling and strength of 
muscles. ^ 

The art of discovering and expressing grace is 
difficult enough of itself, without perplexing our-* 
selves with what is incomprehensible* A suppcH 
sition of such a monster as grace, begot by defor- 
mity, is poison to the mind of a young artist, and 
may make him neglect what is essential to his art, 
correctness of design, in order to pursue a phan- 
tom, which has no existence but in the imagination 
of affected and refined speculators. 

I cannot quit the Apollo, without making one ob-» 
servation on the character of this figure. He is 
supposed to have just discharged his arrow at thcf 
Pytiion : and, by the head retreating a little towards 
the right shoulder, he appears attentive to its effect* 
What I would remark is, the difference of this at** 
tention from that of the Discobulus, who is engaged 
in the same purpose, watching the effect of his dis« 
cus. The graceful, negligent, though animated, air 
of the one, and the vulgar ei^emess of the other, 
furnish a signal instance of the judgment of the an« 
cient sculptors in their nice discrimination of eha-^ 
meter. They are both equally true to nature, and 
equally admirabk. 

It may be remarked, that grace, character, and 
expression, though words of different sense and 
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meaning, and so understood when applied to the 
works of painters, are indiscriminately used when 
yre speak of sculpture. This indecision we may 
Buspect to proceed from the undetermined effects 
of the art itself; those qualities are exhibited in 
sculpkire rather by form and attitude than by the 
features, and can therefore be expressed but in t, 
very general manner. 

Though the Laocoon and his two sons have more 
expression in the conntenance than perhaps any 
other antique statues, yet it is only the general 
expression of pain ; and .this passion is still more 
strongly expressed by the writhing and eontortioii 
^ the body than by the features. 

It has been dbserred in a late publication, that 
if the attention of the faih^ in ^ts group had been 
occupied more by the distress of his children, than 
by his own sufferings, it would have raised a much 
greater interest in the spectator. Though this ob- 
servation comes from a person whose opinion, in 
every thing relating to the arts, carries with it the 
highest authority, yet I cannot but suspect that 
such refined expression is scarce within the pro- 
vince of this art; and in attempting it, the artist will 
nm great risk of enfeebling expression^ and making 
itles» intelligible to the spectator. 

A» the general figure presents itself in a more 
eonspicuous manner than the features, it is there 
we must principally look for expression or charac- 
ter ^ paiuitin eorpore vuUus; and^ in this respect, 
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the scaptor'^ art is not ^unlike that q£ danoing, 
where the attention of the spectator is pnBoqmHf 
engaged by the attitude and action of the perfoiw 
mer, and it is ther« he must look for whatever ex- 
pression Hhat art is capable of exhibiting. Hie 
dancers themselres acknowledge this, by ctften 
wearing masks, withilit^e diminution in -the ^pe6»- 
sion. The face bears so very inconsiderabfe a^pio* 
portion to the effect of the whole fignref, ihistthe 
ancient sculptors neglected to animate the ieatuie^y 
even with the genen^ expression of 4he passions. 
Of this the groi^p of theSoxers is a remavkable in- 
stance; they are en^^ged in the snost 'animated ao^ 
tion with the greatecrt; serenity of counteaanoe. 
This is not recommended for imiitaMon (for there 
can be no reason why -fte countenance should not 
corresippnd with the attitude and expresaion «of Ae 
%ure), but^ mentioned in order^to infer iiem>henoe 
that this fr^qunnt defioteni^ in r^ncient -^cu^tuie 
oould proceed frcnn nothing but ;aihabit» of inatten- 
tion to what was oonsideied jga comparalmfy 
immaterial. 

Those who think noulptuie can express move^baa 
we h&re allowed, .may Ask, by whatmeans^wedis- 
corer, at the first glance, thechamcierrtfaat isieb- 
presented in abust/cameo, or intaglio ? Isuspeetit 
will be found, on -close .examination, by him who is 
resolved nottosee more (han'he really does see,'tfaat 
the figures are distinguished by their iRs^xtamoie 
than by any variety of form or beauty. Take firom 
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ApoHo Im lyre, ftom Baedmi hw Airsus and Tint- 
leimB, andfvom]Meleag«r A^ boar's head, and there 
will remain Kille or na dLfifereiice in their characters. 
Ifai a J«no» Minervay or flora, llie idea of the artist 
seems to have gone na lurtiiev Iban representnig 
perfect beauty, and afterwardb adding the proper 
Sflfeributes, with a total iadiiferenee to which they 
gave l^m. Thos John de Belogna, afiter he had 
finished a gMNip el a young man hol<Kag up a 
young woman in his arms, with an old maa at his 
feet, caHed Ins friends together, to tell him what 
name he should give it, and it was agreed to call it 
tile rape of the Sahines* ; and this b the celebrated 
group which now stands before the old palace at 
Florence. The figures hare the same general ex- 
pression which is to be foimd in most of the antique 
senlptwne ; and yet it would be no wonder if future 
critics should find out delicacy of expression 
which wflis never intended ? and go so fer as to see 
in the old man's eounteaance, the exact relatioit 
whi^ he bore to the woman who i^ears to be 
taken froto him. 

Though painting and sculptare are, like many 
other arts, goremed by the same general principles, 
yet in the detail, or what may be called the by- 
laws of each art, there seems to be no longer any 
connection betiw^een them. The different materials 
up<m which those two arts exert their powers, must 
wfallibly create a proportimial difference in their 
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practice. There are many petty excellencies which 
the painter attains with ease, but which are imprac- 
ticable in sculpture ; and which, eren if it could 
accomplish them, would add nothing to the true 
Talue and dignity of the work. 

Of the ineffectual attempts wiiich the modem 
sculptors have made by way of improTement, these 
seem to be the principal; The practice of detach* 
ing drapery from the figure, in order to give the 
appearance of flying in the air;— - 

Of making different plans in the same bas-* 
relievos ; — 

Of attempting to represent the effects of per* 
spective : — 

To these we may add, the ill effect of figures 
clothed in a modem dress. 

The folly of attempting to make stone sport and 
flutter in the air, is so apparent, that it carries with, 
it its own reprehension; and yet to accomplish this# 
seemed to be the great ambition of many modem 
sculptors, particularly Bernini : his heart was so 
much set on oyercoming this difficulty, that he was 
for^eyer attempting it, though by that attempt be 
risked every thing that was valuable in the art, 
• Bernini stands in the first class of modem sculp* 
tors, and therefore it is the business of criticism ta 
prevent the ill effects of so powerful an example. 

From his very early work of ApoUo and 
Daphne, the world justly expecte dhe would rival 
the best productions of ancient Greece; but he 
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soon strayed from the right path* And though 
there is in his works someUiing which always dis- 
tinguishes him from the common herd, yet he ap- 
pears in his latter performances to have lost his 
-way. Instead of pursuing the study of that ideal 
beauty with which he had so successfully begun, 
he turned his mind to an injudicious quest of no- 
velty, attempted what was not within the province 
of the art, and endeavoured to overcome the hard- 
ness and obstinacy of his materials ; which even 
supposing he had accomplished, so far as to make 
this species of drapery appear natural, the ill ef- 
fect and confusion occasioned by its being detached 
firom the figure to which it belongs, ought to have 
been alone a sufficient reason to have deterred him 
from that practice. 

We have not, I think, in our academy, any of 
Bernini's works, except a cast of the head of his 
Neptune* ; this will be sufficient to serve us for an 
example of the mischief produced by this attempt 
of representing the effects of the wind. The locks 
of the hair are flying abroad in all directions, inso- 
liiuch that it is not a superficial view that can dis- 
cover what the object is which is represented, or 
distinguish those flying locks from the features^ as 

* Some years after this Discourse was written, Bernini's 
Kbptuxb was purchased for onr author at Rome, and 
Imrngbt to Eogkud. After his death it was sold by his 
executors for 50QI* to Charles Anderson Felham^ Esq. now 
liOrd YarboroDgh. AL 
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fliey are all^of the same coloar/6f eqnal votidilyf 
and <i6ndeqoeiitly project #it1i eqyal force. 

The same entangled confUsioi^ which is here odba^ 
sioned by the hair, is produeed by draper^ ffying 
off; which the eye must, for Ate same re^sott, m- 
eritaUy mingle and confound wiAthe prihcipm 
parts of the fignre. 

It fs a general mie; equaHy true vi: bbAi* arfe*, 
that the form* and attitude of tfke figure «ho^M h6 
ueeii clearly, and widiout any ambiguity, at tte 
first glance of the eye. TMs the pahrter ti» evialtf 
do by colour, by fosrng parts hi' the ground, o^ 
keeping them so' obscure as* to^ pte^tttl Aetttt fttm 
interfering with Ae mt>re princi^l of^tts. Tfa6 
sculptor has no other means of preyeAlSngthis con-^ 
fusion than by attaching the drapery for the greater 
part close to Hie figtnre ; the folds 6( Which, follow- 
ing the order el the limb^, whea^veir the drapery is 
seen, ihe eye is led to trace the' form and atlftn^e 
of the figure at the sattue time; 

The drapery of ttie Apolto, though H itttke^ d 
large mass, and is siepatated front the figtfre, dbeii 
nrot affect the present questioir,' fretaf the very cir^^ 
cumstance of itk being so completely s^arated i and 
from the reguhrify and simptieity of iter form, it 
does not in the least interfere with a distinct view 
of the figure. In reality, it is no more a part oi 
it than a pedestal, « trurik cvf a tree/ or an aniwwJi^ 
Wh2ck We often see johied te» staMes. 

The principal use of thoser appendages is td 
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fMUgAcw Aid preserve Ike slatae^^ from- acddentr ; 
and tkBSHf are ef oj^Mdtt, thsl Hbe iMntle whielk 
fe8s freta the ApoUo^ft-Mtt' ir for tbe saMve end; 
bat torely it ans^refs & nhi^h greater purpotei hf 
preventDig diat dryness of effeet Which woidd i&e^ 
tlUAly tsMeira a nacect ami^' "e^teirasd umost at 
Ivdlleagtil, to iff hfch^ wi6 liifiy add fte dnagreeable 
effect whadli i¥6vA4 ^rotteed from tbe body and arm 
making a right angle. 

TbeA^s^Si ^ ^ ehurdk of 9t. ^hn Lafeeraii, 
appear to m(§ to fall nild^r Ale eenstrre t/t an injv- 
dioibtii ittitefio^r 6t th«l atanner of the paitttert. 
The^ cft^perf of ^os^ figures, from beittg disposed 
iff IftTge" mfaslses, gifes andonbtedly that air 6f gran- 
denr iir hicb mi^itnde or qcrantity h snr6 to pro- 
duce. But though it i^iould be ackitoirledgedy thai 
it b managed with great skill aarf itttelf^ence, and 
eoiftrived to Appear as light as Aie materials will 
allow, yet the treight and solidity of stone tr^ not 
to be overcome. 

Those figures are mucbin the irfy{d> of Caiid 
MaiMiy and such as ire may imagine he Wotdd 
have made, if he had attempted' sculpture; aad 
trben lire kno#- !^e had the supermtendanee of fliat 
#6tk, 8^ was ftn intimate friend cf one of lk<d 
pHildlpal afcniptdrs, we may s^^ect thlii Us taste 
h^d ilome influcfnee, if he £d not even gfre the de* 
t&giki. THo inan can look at those dgtires wiftout 
recognizing the manner of Carlo Maratti. Thejf 
hate the istme dd)6ct which his wofhs so often 
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have, of being overlaid with drapery, and that too 
artificially disposed. I cannot but believe, that if 
Ruscono, Le Gros, Monot^ and the rest of the 
sculptors employed in that work, had taken for 
their guide the simple dress, such as we see in the 
antique statues of the philosophers, it would have 
gtren more real grandeur to their .figures, aiid 
would certainly have been more suitable to the 
characters of the apostles. 

Though there is no remedy for the ill efiect of 
those solid projections, which flying drapery in 
stone must always produce in statues, yei in bas- 
relievos it is totally different ; those detached parts 
of drapery ^'the sculptor has here as much power 
over as the painter, by uniting and losing it in the 
ground, so that it shall not in the least entangle 
and confuse the figure. 

But here again the sculptor, not content with 
this successful imitation, if it may be so called, pro* 
ceeds to represent figures, or groups of figures on 
different plans ; that is some on the fore-ground, 
and some at a greater distance, in the manner of 
painters in historical compositions. To do this be 
has no other means than by making the distant 
figures of less dimensions, and relieving them in a 
less degree firom the surface ; but this is not ade- 
quate to the end ; they will still appear; only as 
figures on a less scale, but equally near the eye 
with those in the front of the piece* 

Nor does the mischief of this attempt^ which 
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never accomplishes its intention^ rest here : by thi^ 
division of the work into many minute parts, the 
grandeur of its general effect is inevitably de- 
stroyed. 

Perhaps the only circnmstance in which the 
modem have excelled the ancient sculptors, is 
' the management of a single group in basso-relievo; 
the art of gradually raising the group from the flat 
surface, till it imperceptibly emerges into alto- 
relievo. Of this there is no ancient example re^ 
maining that discovers any approach to the skill 
which Le Gros has shown in an altar in the 
Jesuits' church at Rome. Different plans or de- 
grees of relief in the same group have, as we see 
in this instance, a good effect, though the contrary 
happens when the groups are separated, and are at 
some distance behind each other. 

This improvement in the art of composing a 
group in basso-relievo was probably first suggested 
by the practice of the modem painters, who relieve 
their figures, or groups of figures, from their ground* 
by the same gentle gradation ; and it is accom- 
plished in every respect by the same general prin- 
ciples ; but as the marble has no colour, it is the 
composition itself that must give its light and sha^ 
dow. The ancient sculptors could not borrow 
this advantage from their painters, for this was aif 
art with which they appear to have been entirely 
unacquainted ; and in the bas-relievos of Lorenxo 
Ghiberti, the casts of which we have intheac^- 
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deny, this art ra ao'more attempted Aon it was hj 
ibe painters of bis a^. 

The ne3Et imeginary improyement of the moderns^ 
is the representing the effects of perspectiye in 
iMHl-veKef. Of lhi» litt!e need be said ; all must 
Mcofieet how inefectual has been the attempt at 
modern sculptors to tnm the buildings which they 
lUve- introdnced as seen from their angle, with 8 
▼lew to make them appear ta recede from the eye 
m ptfspeetive. This, though it may show indeed 
Aeir eajger desire to encounter difficuhies, shows 
ififlie ssme time how inadequate their materials are 
eriett to thni ^ir humble ambition. 

The ancients, with great judgment, represented 
only the ^vatiofi of whatever architecture they 
itttr4>dueed into thek bas-reliefs, which is compos- 
ed of little more than horizontal or perpendicular 
Kn^} whereas the interruption of crossed lines, or 
whateyev causes a multiplicity of subordinate parts, 
destroys that regularity and firmness of effect on 
winch grandeur of style so much depends. 

Wo come now to the last consideration; in what 
nmnner statues are to be dressed, which are made 
iiikonoui of men, either now living, or lately de- 
ptttedr 

This is a question which might employ a long 
diiOMrse of itself : I shall at present only observe, 
ttat he who wishes not to obstruct the artist, and 
pcwent his exldbitiiig his abilities to their greatest 
ftdVioilagei will certainly not desire a modern dress. 
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The desire of tranaiiittiiig io poaterity Ibe 
shape of modern dress must be acknowledged to 
be, purchased at a prodigious :prioe, even (the pihse 
of every thing that jis valuaUe in art. 

Working in stone is a rery serious business; 
and it seems to be sqarce worth while io. employ 
such 'durable materials in conveying io posterity a 
fashion of whioh the longest existence 8caroe«eK» 
ceedsayear. 

iHawever agreeable it may 'be toithe antiquary'^ 
^principles of equity and gratitude, ihtttas hebas 
received great pleasure 'fvcHn^the contenq[)lation of 
the fashions of dress of foimer ages, ^he wishes to 
give the same satisfaction to iutuie antiqnafies^ 
yet, niethuiks^ piotuies of lan >inferior «tyle» or 
prints, may be considered as quite sufficient, «wiih- 
ottt proiitiiutiiig diis great art to ^auofa meeanrpur* 



In this town may be seen an equestrian statue 
in a modern dress, which may be sufficient to deter 
future artists from any such attempt: even sup- 
posing no other objection, the familiarity of the 
modem dress by no means agrees with the dignity 
and gravity of Sculpture. 

Sculpture is formal, regular, and austere ; dis- 
dains all familiar objects, as incompatible with its 
dignity ; and is an enemy to every species of af- 
fectation, or appearance of academical art. All 
contrast, therefore, of one figure to another, or of 
the limbs of a single figure, or even in the folds of 
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the drapery, must be sparin^y employed. In short, 
whatever partakes of fancy or caprice, or goes un- 
der the denomination of picturesque, (however to 
be admired in its proper place,) is incompatible 
with that sobriety and gravity which is peculiarly 
the characteristic of this art. 

There is no circumstance which more distm- 
gnishes a well-regulated and sound tastfi, than a 
settled uniformity of design, where all the parts 
are compact, and fitted to each other, every thing 
being of a piece. This principle extends itself to 
all habits of life, as well as to all works of art. 
•Upon this general ground therefore we may safely 
venture to pronounce, that the uniformity and sim- 
plicity of the materials on which the sculptor 
labours, (which are only white marble,) prescribes 
bounds to his art, and teaches him to confine him*- 
self to a proportionable simplicity of design. 
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Gentlemen, 



% 



THE highest ambition of eyery artist is to be 
thought a man of genius. As long as this flattering 
quality is joined to his name, he can bear with 
patience the imputation of carelessness, incorrect- 
ness, or defects of whatever kind. 

So far indeed is the presence of genius from im- 
plying an absence of fiBtults,that they are considered 
by niAny as its inseparable companions. Some 
go such lengths as to take indication from them, 
and not only excuse faults on account of genius, 
bat presume genius from the existence of certain 
faults. 

It is certainly true, .that a work may justly claim 
the character of genius, though full of errors ; and 
it is equally true, that it may be faultless, and 

VOL. II. D 
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yet not exhibit the least* spark of genius. This 
naturally suggests an inquiry, a desire at least of 
inquiring, what qualities of a work and of a work- 
man may justly entitle a Painter to that character. 

I have in a former discourse* endeavoured to 
impress you with a fixed opinion, that a compre- 
hensive and critical knowledge of the works of 
nature is the only source of beauty and grandeur. 
But when we speak to painters, we must always 
consider this rale, and all rules, with a reference 
to the mechanical practice of their own particular 
art. It is not properly in the learning, the taste, 
and the dignity of the ideas, that genius appears as 
belonging to a painter. There is a genius particular 
and appropriated to his own trade (as I may call 
it), distinguished from all others. For that power, 
which enables the artist to conceive his subject 
with dignity, may be said to^ belong to general 
education ; and is as much the genius of a poet, 
or the professor of any other liberal art, or even a 
good critic in any of those arts, as of a painter. 
Whatever sublime ideas may fill his mind, he is a 
painter only as be can put in practice what be 
knows, and communicate those ideas by visible 
representation. 

If my expression can convey my idea, I wish to 
distinguish excellence of this kind, by calling it the 
genius of mechanical performance. This gemu» 

» Discourse III., 
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consists, I conceiyey in the power of expressing 
that which employs your pencil, whaterer it nay 
be, a» a whole; so that the general effect and power 
of the whole may take possession of the mind, and 
for a while suspend the consideration of the subor- 
diuate and particular beauties or defects. 

The advantage of this method of considering 
objects, is what I wbh now more particularly to 
enforce. At the same time I do not forget, that a 
painter must have the power of contracting as well 
as dilating his sight ; because, he that does not at 
all express particulars, expresses notiiing ; yet it 
is certain, that a nice discrimination of minute, cir- 
cumstances, and a punctilious delineation of them^ 
whatever excellence it may have (and I do not 
mean to detract from it), never did confer on the 
artist the character of genius. 

Beside those minute differences in things which 
are frequently not observed at all, and when they' 
are, make little impression, there are in all consi- 
derable objects great characteristic distinctions^ 
which press strongly on the senses, and therefore 
fix the imagination. These are by no means, as 
some persons think, an aggregate of all the small 
discriminating particulars ;. nor will such an accu- 
mulation of particulars ever express- them. These 
answer to what I have heard great lawyers, call the 
leading points in a case, or the leading cases rela-- 
tive to those points. 

The detail of particulars, which does not assist 
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the expression of the main characteristic, is worse 
than useless, it is mischievous, as it dissipates the 
attention, and draws it from the principal point. 
It may be remarked, that the impression which is 
left on our mind even of things which are' familiar 
to us, is seldom more than their general effect ; 
beyond which we do not look in recognising snch 
objects. To express this in painting, is to express 
what is congenial and natural to the mind of man, 
and what gives him by reflection his own mode of 
conceiving. The other pre-supposes n^eefy and 
ftgearch, which are only the business of the curious 
and attentive, and therefore does not speak to the 
general sense of the whole species; in which com* 
mon, and, as I may so call it, mother tongue, every 
thing grand and comprehensive must be uttered. 

I do not mean to prescribe what degree of atten* 
tion ought to be paid to the minute parts ; this it is 
hard to settle. We are sure lliat it is expressinip 
die general effect of the whole, which alone can 
give to objects their true and touching character ; 
and wherever this is observed, whatever else maj 
be neglected, we acknowledge the hand of a master. 
We may even go further, and observe, that when 
the general effect only is presented to us by a skil- 
ful hand, it appears to express the object repre- 
sented in a more lively manner than the minutest 
resemblance would do. 

These observations may lead to very deep ques- 
tions, which I do not mean here to discuss ; among 
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othcsrsi it aiay lead to an inqfiiiyi Why we are not 
always], pleased with the most absolute possible 
resemblance of an imitation to its original object? 
Cases may exist in which sach a resemblance may 
be even disagreeable. I shall only observe, thai 
the effect of figures in wax-work» though certainly 
a more exact representation than can be given by 
painting or sculpture, is a sufficient proof that the 
pleasure we recdive from indtation is not increased 
merely in proportion as it approaches to minute 
and detailed reality ; we are pleased, on the con- 
trary, by seeing ends accomplished by seemingly 
inadequate means. 

To express protuberance by actual relief, to ex- 
pre^ the softae$s of flesh by the softne^ of wax, 
seems rude and inartificial, and creates no grateful 
surprise. But to express distances on a plain sur 
face, softness by hard boiUfea, and partknlar co- 
lomriag by material$ which aire not singly of that 
colour, produces that magic which is the* prize and 
triumph of art 

Carry this principle a stq|r finriier* Suppose 
the effect of imitation to be fuGby compassed by 
mesMs still more inade^ate ; let the power of a 
fsw well-chosen strokes, which supcarsede labour 
by judgm^Kl and dii^ectbn, produce a eompkite 
impression of all that the miiid demands in an ch* 
ject; we are chaxmed with sadi an unexpected 
happiness o£ execution, and bc^ to be tired 
witihdM superfluous diligence,. which inyatn: seticitEl 
an appetite already 'satiated. 
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The properties of all objects, as far as a painter 
is concerned with them, are, the outline or drawing, 
the colour, and the light and shade. The drawing 
gives the form, the colour its visible quality, and 
die light and shade its solidity. 

Excellence in any one of these parts of art will 
never be acquired by an artist, unless he has the 
habit of looking upon objects at large, and obserr 
Ting the effect which they have on the eye when it 
is dilated, and employed upon the whole, without 
seeing any one of the parts distinctly. It is by this 
that we obtain the ruling characteristic, and that 
we learn to imitate it by short and dexterous me- 
tiiods. I do not mean by dexterity a trick, media- 
nical habit, formed by guess, and established by 
custom ; but that science, which, by a profound 
knowledge of ends and means, discovers the 
shortest and surest way to its own purpose. 

If we examine'^with a critical view the manner of 
those paiifters whom we consider as patterns, we 
shall find that their great fame does not proceed 
from their works being more highly finished than 
those of other artists, or from a more minute atten* 
tion to details^ but from that enlarged comprehMi- 
sion which sees the whole object at once, and that 
energy of art which gives its characteristic effect 
by adequate expression. 

Raffaelle and Titian are two names which stand 
the highest in our art; one for drawing, the other 
for painting* The most considerable and the most 
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esteemed works of Raffaelle are the cartooBs, and 
las fresco works in the Vatican; those, as we all 
knoii^, are far from being minutely finished; his 
principal care and attention seems to have been 
fixed upon the adjustment of the whole, whether it 
was the general composition, or the composition of 
each individual figure; for every figure may be 
said to be a lesser whole, though in regard to the 
general work to which it belongs, it is but a part; 
the same may be said of the head, of the hands, and 
feet. Though he possessed this art of seeing and 
comprehending the whole, as far as form is con- 
cerned, he did not exert the same faculty in regard 
to the general effect, which is presented to the eye 
by colour, and light and shade. Of this the defi- 
ciency of his oil pictures, where this excellence is 
more expected than in fresco, is a sufficient proof. 
It is to Titian we must turn our eyes to find ex- 
cellence with regard to colour^ and light and shade, 
in the highest degree. He was both the first and 
the greatest master of this art. By a few strokes 
he knew how to mark the general image and cha-. 
racter of whatever object he attempted ; and pro- 
^daced, by this alone, a truer representation than 
his master Giovanni Bellino, or any of his prede- 
cessors, who finished every hair. His great care 
was to express the general colour, to preserve the 
masses of light and shade^ and to give by opposition 
the idea of that solidity which is inseparable from 
natural, objects. When those are preserved, though 
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the work should possess no other merit, it mill 
have in a proper place its complete eflEect ; but 
where any of these are wanting, however minutely 
laboured the {ncture may be in the detail, ths 
whole will have a fidse and even an unfinished ap- 
pearance, at whatever distance, or in whatever light 
it can be shown. 

It is vain to attend to the variation of tints, if, ia 
that attention, the general hue of flesh is lost; or to 
finish ever so minutely the parts, if the masses ase 
not observed, or the whole net well put together* 

Vasari seems to have had no gteat disposUion to 
favour the Venetian painters, yet he every whae 
jusdy commends ii ptoda difdre^ laiRasftert, la heUa 
pimeHea , that is, the admirable manner and prae^ 
tiee of that school. On Titian, in particular, he 
bestows tile epitiiets of gmikioio^ bdh, e ilii- 

This mimner was then new to the world, but 
that unshaken truth on which it is founded, has 
fixed it as a model to all succeeding painters : 
and those who will examine into the artifice,' wHL 
find it to couflost in the power' of generaliaing, 
and in the shortness and simplicity of the means 
employed. 

Many artists, as Vasari likewise observes, httro 
ignorantiy in^agioed they are if^itating tl^e manner 
of Titaa^, when they leave their cofeuss rough, and 
neglect the detail ; but, not possessing^ ike princi^ 
pl^ OB which hp wrought, th&^ hav^e poochicedr 
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whal be^calls ^^e pUture, absurdy foolish picture* ; 
for such wiM always be the coasequeoce of affectiagr 
dexterity without scieac^t without sekdioBt and 
without fixed priuciples, 

Baffaelle and Titian seem to have looked at nn^ 
ture for different purposes: they both had tha 
power of extending their view to the whole ; but 
one looked only for the gen^ effect as pffD<hM«d 
by form, the oUier as prodnoed by oolowr. 

We cannot entirely refase t» Titian the meril of 
attending to the genoial jisrsi of his ol^eoky as well 
as colour ; but his deficifincy lay, a defieiea^y nl 
lea^t when he i« coinfMced with RafiueUe^ in no* pos« 
sessing the power like hia, of conecting the form 
of h]4 model by any g^aeial idea of beanty in his 
own mind. Of this his St. Sebastian is. a pssticnkr 
instance* This figure appefyss to be a most exact 
representation both of the form and the colour of 
the model, which he then happened to have before 
him ; it has all the force of natiife> and the coloudng 
is^flesh itself; but^ualuckityytheatQdelwa&QCabad 
f£vm, especiimy the legs^ Titian has with as nnu^h 
care preserved these defects^ as he has inUated 
the beauty and bnUianoy of the oolaaring.. In hie. 
colouring he was large and ganeaaly aa ia his^ do** 
ajgn he was wnuta and partial i in tbaaaa ha wan 
^ geniufty ia the othte^ not much above a cc^su 1 
diO not* hawaves * speak now of allr Ua piotunss : 
i^stMM^^S enough may be produced in his wovks, 
vhi^tQ; thQaa oboarvelionft on his de&ata eould not 
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with any propriety be applied: but it is in the 
manner or language, as it may be called, in whicli 
Titian and others of that school express themselyes^ 
that their chief excellence lies. This manner is in 
reality, in painting, what language is in poetry^; 
we are all fiensible how differently the imagination 
is affected by the same sentiment expressed in dif* 
ferent words, and how mean or how grand the 
same object appears when presented to us by dif- 
ferent painters. Whether it is the human figure, 
an animal, or even inanimate objects, there is 
nothing, however unpromising in appearance, but 
may be raised into dignity, convey sentiment, and 
produce emotion, in the hands of a painter of 
genius. What was said of Virgil, that he threw 
even the dung about the ground with an air of 
4igQity, may be applied to Titian : whatever he 
touched, however naturally mean, and habitually 
familiar, by a kind of magic he invested with 
grandeur and importance. 

I must here observe, that I am toot recommend-* 
ing a neglect of the detail ; indeed it would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to prescribe ceriainhounds, 
and tell how far, or when it is to be observed or 
neglected; much must, at last, be left to the taste 
and judgment of the artist. I am well aware that 
a judicious detail will sometimes give the force of 
truth to the work, and consequently interest the 
spectator. I only wish to impress on your minds 
the true distinction between essential and subordi* 
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Bate powers ; and to show wliat qualities in the art 
claim your cAt6/*attentioB> and what may, with the 
least injury to your reputation, be neglected. Some- 
thing, perhaps, always must be neglected; the 
lesser ought then to giye way to the greater ; and 
since every work can have but a limited time 
allotted to it (for even supposing a whole life to be 
em{doyed about one picture, it is still limited), it 
appears more reasonable to employ that time to the 
best advantage, in contriving various methods of 
composing the work, — in trying different effects of 
light and shadow, — and employing the labour of 
correction in heightening by a judicious adjustment 
of the parts, the effects of the whole,— *than that the 
time should be taken up in minutely finishing those 
parts. 

But there is another kind of high finishing, which 
may safely be condemned, as it seems to counter- 
act its own purpose ; that is, when the artist, to 
avoid that hardness which proceeds from the out- 
line cutting against the ground, softens and blends 
the colours to excess : this is what the ignorant call 
high finishing, but Which tends to destroy the bril- 
liancy of colour, and the true effect of representa- 
tion ; which consists very much in preserving the 
same proportion of sharpness and bluntness that is 
foimd in natural objects. This extreme softening, 
instead of producing the effect of softness, gives 
the appearance of ivory, or some other hard sub- 
stance, highly polished. 
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The portraits of Ckmielius JaDsen appear to have 
this defect, and consequently want that suppleness 
which is the characteristic of flesh ; whereas, in the 
works of Vandyck we find that true mixture of 
softness and hardness perfectly observed. The 
same defect may be found in the manner of Van* 
derwerf, in opposition to that of Teniers ; and such 
also, we may add, is the manner of Raffaelle in his 
oil pictures, in comparison with that of Titian. 

The name which Raflfaelle has so justly main- 
tained as the first of painters, we may venture to 
say was not acquired by this laborious attention. 
His apology may be made by saying that it was 
the manner of his country ; but if he had expressed 
Us ideas with the facility and eloquence, as it may 
be called, of Titian, his works would certainly not 
have been less excellent ; and that praise, wluch 
ages and nations have poured out upon him, for 
possessing gemua in the higher attainments of art, 
would have been extended to them all. 

Those who are not conversant in works of art, 
ire often surprised at the high value set by con- 
npisseurs on drawings which appear careless, and 
in every respect un^nished ; but they are truly va^ 
tuaible: and their value arises from this, that they 
l^v^ the idiea of an whole ; and this whole is ofiten 
^xpcessed by a dexterous facility which indicates 
tha true power of a painter, even though roughly 
e^m^rted : whether it consists io the general com-* 
position, or the general form of each figure, or the 
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tun of the attitad« which bestows g^ace and ele* 
ganee. All this we may see faily exemplified ia 
the yery skilfel drawings of Parmegiano and Cor- 
legio. Ob wbatever account we yalue these draw- 
ings, it is certainly not for high finishing, or a 
minute attention to particulars. 

Excellence in every part, and in every province 
of our art, from the highest style of history dowik 
to the resemblances of stili-life, will depend on this 
power of extending the attention at once to die 
whole, without which the greatest diligence is vain. 

I wish you to bear in mind, that when I speak 
of an whole, I do not mean simply an whok as 
belonging to composition, but an whok with re- 
spect to the general style of colouring; an whole 
with regard to the light and shade; an whok of 
every ^ing which may separately become the 
main object of a painter. 

I remember a landscape-painter in Rome, who 
was known by the name of Studio, from hife 
pHtience in high finishing, in which he thought the 
whole excellence of art consisted ; so that he once 
endeavoured, as he said, to represent every in- 
dividual leaf on a tree. This picture I never saw ; 
but I am very sure that an artist, who looked only 
on the general character of the species, the order 
of the branches, and the masses of the foliage, 
would in a few minutes produce a more true re- 
semblance of trees, than this painter in as many 
months. 

A landscape-painter certainly ought to study 
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anatomically (if I may use the expression) all the 
objects which he paints; but when he is to turn his 
studies to use, his skill, as a man of genius, will be 
displayed in showing the general effect, preserving 
the same degree of hardness and softness which the 
objects have in nature ; for he applies himself to 
the imagination, not to the curiosity, and works 
not for the virtuoso or the naturalist, but for the 
common observer of life and nature. When he 
knows his subject, he will know not only what 
to describe, but what to omit; aidd this skill in 
leaving out, is, in all things, a great part of know- 
ledge and wisdom. 

The same excellence of manner 'which Titian 
displayed in history or portrait-painting, is equally 
isonspicuous in his landscapes, whether they are 
professedly such, or serve only as back-grounds. 
One of the most eminent of this latter kind is 
to be found in the picture of St. Pietro Martire. 
The large trees, which are here introduced, are 
plainly distinguished from each other by the 
different manner with which the branches shoot 
from their trunks, as well as by their differ^ 
ent fohage; and the weeds in the foreground 
are varied in the same manner, just as much a» 
variety requires, and no more. When Algarotti, 
speaking of. this picture, praises it for the minute 
discriminations of the leaves and plants, even, as 
he says, to excite the admiration of a botanist, his 
intention was undoubtedly to give praise, even at 
the expense of truth; for he must have known 
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that this is not the character of the picture ; but 
connoisseurs will always find in pictures what they 
think they ought to find : he was not aware that 
he was giving a description injurious to the reputa^ 
tion of Titian, 

Such accounts may be very hurtful to young 
artists, who never have had an opportunity of 
seeing the work described; and they may possibly 
conclude, that this great artist acquired th^ name 
of the Divine Titian from his eminent attention to 
such trifling circumstances, which in reality would 
not raise him above the level of the most ordinary 
painter. 

We may extend these observations even to what 
seems to have but a single, and that an individual 
object*. The excellence of portrait*painting, and 
we may add, even the likeness, the character, and 
countenance, as I have observed in another place, 
depend more upon the general effect produced by 
die painter, than on the exact expression of the 
peculiarities^ or minute discrimination of the parts. 
The- chief attention of the artist is therefore em- 
ployed in planting the features itk their proper 
places, which so much contributes to giving the 
effect and true impression of the whole. The very 
peculiarities may be reduced to classes and general 
descriptions ; and there are therefore large ideas to 
be found even in this contracted subject. He may 
afterwards labour single features to what degree 
bethinks proper^ but let him not forget continually 
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to examiney whether in finishing the parts he is Hot 
destroying the general effect. 

It is certainly a lliing to be wished, that all 
eicellence were applied to illustfate subjects that 
are interesting and worthy of being commemorated ; 
whereas, of hdf the pictures that are in the world, 
the subject can be valued only as an occasion 
which set the artist to work : and yet, our high 
estimation of such pictures, wilhout considering or 
perhaps without knowing the subject, shows how 
much our attention is engaged by the art alone. 

Perhaps nothing that we can say will so clearly 
show the advantage and excellence of this faculty, 
as that it confers the character of genius on works 
that pretend to no other merit; in which is neither 
expression, character, or dignity, and where none 
are interested in the subject. We cannot refuse 
the character of genius to the Marriage, of Paolo 
Veronese, without opposing the general sense of 
mankind (great authorities have called it the tri- 
umph of painting), or to the Altar of St. Augustine, 
«t Antwerp, by Rubens, which equally deserves 
that title, and for the same reason. Neither of 
those pictures have any interesting story to sup- 
port them. That of Paolo Veronese is only a re- 
presentation of a great concourse of people at a 
dinner ; and the subject of Rubens, if it may be 
called a subject where nothing is doing, is an 
assembly of various saints that lived in different 
lages. The whole excellence of those pictures con- 
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feists in mechanical dexterity, working, however, 
Qttder the influence of that comprehensiTS faculty 
which I have so often mentioned. 

It is by this, and this alone, that the mechanical 
power is ennobled, and raised much above its na- 
tural rank. And it appears to me, that with pro- 
priety it acquires this character, as an instance of 
<&at superiority with which mind predominates 
over matter, by contracting bto one whole what 
nature has made multifarious. 

The great advantage of this idea of a whole is, 
tiwt a greater quantity of truth may be said to be 
contained and expressed nr a few lines or touches, 
dian in the most laborious finishing of the parts 
where this is not regarded. It is upon this foun«- 
dation that it stands; and the justness of the obser- 
vation would be confirmed by the ignorant in art, 
if it were possible to take their opinions unseduced 
by some false notion of what they imagine they 
ought to see in a picture* As it is an art, they 
liiiBk they ought to be pleased in proportion ai^ 
they see that art ostentatiously displayed ; they will, 
Irom'this supposition, prefer neatness, high-finish- 
ing, and gaudy colouring, to the truth, simplicity, 
and unity of nature. Perhaps, too, the totally ig- 
Boiant beholder, like tbe ignorant artist* cannot 
comprehend an whole, nor even what it means. 
But if false notions do not anticipate their percep- 
tions, they who are capable of observation, and 
who, pretending to no skill, look only straight for- 

VOL. II. & 
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ward, will praise and condemn. in proportion as the 
painter has succeeded in the effect of the whole. 
Bere, general satisfaction, or general dislike^ 
though perhaps despised by the painter, as pro- 
ceeding from the ignorance of the principles of art, 
inay yet help to regulate his conduct, .and. brings 
back his attention to that which ought to be his 
principal object, and from which he has deviatec} 
for the sake of minuter beauties. 

An instance of this right judgment I once saw 
in a child, in going through a gallery where there 
were many portraits of the last ages, which, though 
neatly put out of hand, were very ill put together. 
The child paid no attention to the neat finishing or 
oiaturalness of any bit of drapery, but appeared to 
observe only the ungracefulness of the persons re- 
presented, and put herself in the posture of. every 
figure which she saw in a forced and aukward atti- 
tude. The censure of nature, uninformed, fastened 
upon the greatest fault that could be in a picture, 
because it related to the character and manage- 
ment of the whole. 

I should be sorry, if what has been said should 
he understood to have any tendency to encourage 
that carelessness which leaves work in an unfir 
nished state. I commend nothing for the want of 
exactness ; I mean to point out that kind of exact- 
ness which is the best, and which is alone truly tQ 
be so esteemed. 

So far is my disquisition from'pving countenance 
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to idleness, that there is nothing in our art which 
enforces such continual exertion and circumspecr 
tion, as an attention to the general effect of the 
whole. It requires much study and. much prac- 
tice ; it requires the painter's entire mind ; where-' 
as the parts may be finbhing by nice touches, 
while his mind is engaged on other matters ; he may 
eren hear a play or a novel read without much disr 
turbance. The artist who flatters his own indo- 
lence, will continually find himself evading this 
active exertion, and applying his thoughts to the 
ease and laziness of highly finishing the parts; pro- 
ducing at last what Cowley calls *' laborious effects 
of idleness." 

No work can be too much finished, provided th< 
^ligence employed be directed to its proper obr 
ject ; but I have observed that an excessive labour 
in the detail has, nine times in ten, been pernicious 
to the general effect, even when it has been the 
labour of great masters. It, indicates a bad choice^ 
which is an ill setting out in any undertaking. i 

To give a right direction ^o your industry, has 
been my principal purpose in this discourse. It is 
this, which I am confident often makes the differ- 
ence between two students of equal capacities, anil 
of equal industry. . While the one is employing faii 
labour on minute objects of little consequence, thi^ 
other is acquiring the art, and perfecting the habit, 
of seeing nature in an extensive view, in its proper 
proportions, and its due subordinatiion of parts.' . 
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Before I conclude, I must make one obserraUoil 
tiifficiently connected with the present subject. 

The same extension of mind which gires the 
exoelleoce of genius to the theory and mechanical 
practice of the art, will direct him likewise in Uie 
method of study, and give him the superiority over 
those who nanrowly follow a more confined track 
of partial imitation. Whoever, in order to finish 
his education, should tmvel to Italy, and spend bis 
whole time there only in copying pictures, and 
measuring statues or buildings (though these tilings 
are not to be neglected), would return with little 
improvement. He that imitates the Iliad, says 
Dr. Young, is not imitating Homer. It is not by 
laying up in the memory the particular details of 
any of the great works of art that any man becomes 
a great artist, if he stops without making himself 
master of the general princifrfes on which these works 
are conducted. If he ever hopes to rival those whont 
ke admires, he must consider their works as the 
ineans of teaching him the true art of seeing nature. 
Wheok diis is acquired, he then may be said to 
have appropriated their powers, or at least the 
foundation of their powers, to himself; the rest 
must depend upon his own industry and application. 
The great business df study is, to form a mind, 
adapted and adequate to all times and all occa- 
sions ; to which all nature is then laid open, and 
which may be said to possess the key of her 
inexhaustible riches. 
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Partkuiar methods of Stvdy of little comequence. — 
Jdttle of the Art can be taught, — Love of method 
often a love of idleness. — Pittori Impromnsatori 
apt to be careless and incfnrect; seldom original 
and striking. — This proceeds from their not study r 
ing the works of other Masters. 



Gentlemen^ 

IN consequence of the situation in which I have 
the honour to be placed in this Academy, it has 
often happened, that I hare been consulted by the 
young students who iiitend to spend some years 
in Italy, concerning the method of regulating their 
litudies. I am, as I ought to be, solicitously de- 
sirous to communicate the entire result of my 
experience and observation ; and though my open- 
ness and facility in giving my opinions might make 
some amends for whatever was defective in them, 
yet I fear my answers have not often given satis- 
faction. Indeed, I have never been sure, that I 
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understood perfectly what they meant, and was not 
without some suspicion that they had not them* 
selves very distinct ideas of the object of their in- 
qiiiry. 

If the information required was^ by what means 
the path that leads to excellence could be dis- 
covered ; if they wished to know whom they were 
to take for their guides ; what to adhere to, and 
what to avoid ; where they were to hatt, and wh^e 
ihey were to take up theff rest ; what was to be 
tasted only, and what should be Ihehr diet ; such 
general directions are certainly proper for a student 
to ask, and for me, to the best of my capacity^ to 
give ; but these rules have been already given : 
they have, in reality, been the subject of almost all 
my Discourses from this place. But I am rather 
inclined to think, ih&t by method ofstud^, it was 
meant — as several do mean — that the times and 
the seasons should be prescribed, and the order 
settled, in which ^very thing was to be done : thatr 
it might be useful to point out to what degree of> 
excellence one part o£ the art was to be cimried> 
before the student proceeded to the next; how 
long he was to continue to draw from the ancient, 
slatuea, when to begin to compose, and when to 
apply to the study of colouring. 

Such a detail of instruction might be exiendedi 
^ith a grei^ deal of plausible and pstentatious aair 
pUficalion. But it would 11$. best be useless. Our 
studies will be for ever^ m a very great degree* 
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under the direction o£ ehance ; like traYellers, we 
must take what we can get, and when we can gel 
it; whether it is or is not administered to] us in 
the most commodious manner, in the most proper 
place, or at the exact minute when we would wish 
to have it. 

Treatises on education, and method of study, 
have always appeared to me to have one general 
fault. They proceed upon a false supposition of 
life; as if we possessed not only a power over 
events and circumstances, but had a greater power 
over ourselves than I believe any of us will be 
found to possess. Instead of supposing ourselvea 
to 1^ perfect patterns of wisdom and virtue, it 
seems to me more reasonable to treat ourselves-^ 
as i am sure we must now and then treat others—* 
like humoursome children, whose fancies are oftea 
to be indulged, in order to keep them in good hu^ 
mour with themselves and their pursuits* It is 
necessary to usjb som<9 artifice of this kind in att 
processes which by their very nature are Ipng, 
ti^pus^ and comfdex, in order to prevent om 
taking that aversion to our studies,, whioh tbe 
oontjinual shackles of methodical restraiiit ar<s surei 
to produce. . 

I would rather wish a student^ as sooa ae^ h<» 
goes abroad, to employ himself upon what^vejr he 
1^ been incited to by any immedial^ impulse, tbaf» 
to go slug^ably about a prescribed, ta^k; whatever- 
he dci^ in such a state of miiid^ bttlci advantnge 
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Accrues from it, as nothing sinks deep enough id 
leare any lasting impression ; and it is impossiUe 
that any thing should be well understood, or well 
done, diat is taken into a reluctant understanding,' 
and executed with a servile hand. 

It is desirable, and indeed is necessary to intel* 
lectual health, that the mind should be recreated 
and refreshed with a variety in our studies ; that 
in die irksomeness of uniform pursuit we should be 
relieved, and, if I may so say, deceived, as much 
as possible. Besides, the minds of men are so very 
differently constituted, that it is impossible to find 
one method which shall be suitable to all. It is 
of no use to prescribe to those who have no talents; 
and those who have talents will find methods for 
diemselves — methods dictated to them by their 
own particular dispositions, and by the experience 
of their own particular necessities. 
' However, I would not be understood to extend 
this doctrine to the younger students. The first part 
of the life of a student, like that of other school- 
boys, must necessarily be a life of restraint The 
grammar, the rudiments, however unpalatable; 
must at all events be mastered. After a habit is 
acquired of drawing coiTectly from tiie model 
(whatever it may be) which he has before him, the 
rest, I think, may be safely left to change ; alwajrs 
supposing that the student is employed^ and that his 
itudies are directed to the proper object, 
^ A passion for his art, and an eager desire to 
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excels will more than supply the place of method. By 
leaving a student to himself^ he may possibly indeed 
be led to undertake matters above his strength : 
but the trial will at least have this advantage, it 
will discover to himself his own deficiencies ; and 
this discovery alone, is a very considerable acqui- 
sition. One inconvenience, I acknowledge, may 
attend bold and arduous attempts ; frequent failure 
may discourage. This evil, however, is not more 
pernicious than the slow proficiency which is the 
natural consequence of too easy tasks. 
' Whatever advantages method may have in dis* 
patch of business (and there it certainly has many), 
I have but little confidence of its efficacy in 
acquiring excellence in any art whatever. Indeed, 
i have always strongly suspected, that this love of 
method, on which some persons appear to place so 
great dependence, is, in reality, at the bottom, a 
love of idleness, a want of sufficient energy to put 
themselves into immediate action : it is a sort of an 
apology to themselves for doing nothing. I have 
known artists who may truly be said to have spent 
their whole lives, or at least the most precious 
part of their lives, in planning methor^s of study, 
without ever beginning; resolving, however, to 
put it all in practice at some time or other, — when 
a certain period arrives, — when proper conve- 
niences are procured,— or when they remove to a 
6ertdn place better calculated for study. It is not 
uncommon for- such persons to go abroad with the 
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most honest and sincere resolution of studytsg 
bard, when they »haU arrive at the end of their 
joamey. The same want of exertion, arising from 
the same cause which made them at home put off 
the day of labour until they had found a ^oper 
scheme for it, still continues in Italy, and they 
consequently return home with little, if any, im- 
provement. 

In the practice of art, as well as in morals, it is 
necessary to keep a watchful and jealous eye over 
ourselves; idleness, assuming the specious dis- 
guise of industry, will lull to sleep all suspicioo of 
our want of an active exertion of strengpfch. A 
provision of endless apparatus, a bustle of infinite 
inquiry and. research, or even the mere mechanical 
labour of copying may be employed, to evade and 
shuffle off real labour,-^the real labour of thinking. 

I have declined for these reasons to point out 
any particular method and course of study to young 
nrtists on their arrival in Italy. I have left it to 
their own prudence, a prudence which will grow 
and improve upon them in the course of unre- 
mitted, ardent industry, directed by a real love of 
their profession, and an unfeigned admiration of 
those who have beeu universally admitted as 
patterns of excellence in the art. 

In the exercise of that general prudence, I shall 
here submit to their consideratioa such miscellar 
neous observations as have occurred to me^ on 
considering the mistakau notionsy or evil habits, 
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-wiiich have prevented that progress towards excel* 
lenooy which the natural abilities of several artists 
might otherwise have enabled them to make. 

False opinions and vicious habits have done far 
more mischief to students, and to professors too, 
than any wrong methods of study. 

Under the influence of sloth, or of some mis* 
taken notion, • is that disposition which always 
wants to lean on other mcin. Such students are 
always talking of the prodigious progress they 
shoald make, if they eoald but have the advantage 
of being taught by some particular eminent master. 
To him they would wish to transfer that care, 
which Hiey ought and must take of themselves. 
Such are to be told, that after the rudiments are 
past, very little of our art can be taught by others. 
The most skilful master can do little more than put 
tiie end of th^ clue into the hands of his scholar, 
by wliich he must conduct himself. 

It is true, the beauties and defects^of the works 
of oa^ predecessors may be pointed out ; the prin-^ 
dples on which their works are conducted may be 
explained ; the great examples of ancient art may 
be spread out before them ; but the most sump- 
toons entertainment is prepared in vain, if the 
gneiss will not take the trouble of helping them- 
selves. 

Even the academy itself, where every conveni- 
ence for study is procured, and laid before them,. 
may, from that v^ry circumstance, from leaving no 
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di£Giculties to be encountered in the pursuit, cause 
ft remission of their industry. It is not uncommon 
to see young artists, whilst they are struggling with 
every obstacle in their way, exert themselves with 
such success as to outstrip competitors possessed • 
of every means of improvement. The promising 
expectation which was formed, on so much being 
done with so little means, has recon^mended them 
to a patron, who has supplied them with every con- 
venience of study; from that time their industry 
and eagerness of pursuit has forsaken them : thej 
stand still, and see others rush on before them. 

Such men are like certain animals, who will feed 
only when there is but little provender, and that 
got at with difficulty through the bars of a rack, but 
refuse to touch it when there is an abundanee 
before them. 

Perhaps such a falling off may proceed from the 
faculties being overpowered by the immensity of 
die materials ; as the traveller despairs ever to 
arrive at the end of. his journey, when the whole 
extent of the road which he is to pass is at once 
displayed to his view. 

Among the first moral qualities, therefore, which 
a student ought to cultivate, is a just and manly 
confidence in himself, or rather in the effects of 
that persevering industry which he is resolved to 



When Raffaelle, by means of his connexion 
with Bramante, the pope's architect, was fixed upon 
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to adorn die Vatican with his works, he had done 
nothing that marked in him any great superiority 
over his contemporaries ; though he was then hut 
young, he had under his direction the most consi- 
derable artists of his age ; and we know what kind 
of mep those were : a lesser mind would have 
sunk under such a weight ; and if we should judge 
from the meek and gentle disposition which we ar^ 
tpld was the character. of Raffaelle, we might ex^ 
pectthis would have happened to him : but his 
strength appeared to increase in proportion as 
exertion was required ; and it is not improbably 
that we are indebted to the good fortune which 
first placed him in that conspicuous situation, for 
those, great examples of excellence which he has 
left us. 

The observ^ations to which I formerly wished, 
and. now desire, to point your attention, relate not 
to errors which are committed by those who hare 
po claim to merit, but to those inadvertencies into 
%hich men of parts only can fall by the over-rating 
pr the abuse of some real, although perhaps subor; 
dinate, excellence. The errors last alluded to are 
those of backward, timid characters : what I shall 
pow speak of, belong to another class ; to those 
artists who are distinguished for the readiness and 
facility of their invention. It is undoubtedly a 
splendid and desirable accomplishment to be able 
to design instantaneously any given subject. It is 
an excellence that I believe every artist would 
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'Wish to possess; but unluckily^ the maimer i* 
which this dexterity is acquired, habituates the 
mind to be contented with first thoughts without 
choice or selection. The judgment, after it .has 
been long passire, by degrees loses its power of 
becoming active when exertidn is necessary. 

Whoever, therefore, has this talCTt,must in some 
measure undo what he has had the habit of doing, 
or at least give a new turn to his mind : great 
works, which are to live and stand the criticism of 
posterity, are not performed at a heat. A propor- 
tionable time is required for deliberation and cir- 
cumspection. I remember when I was at Roaie 
looking at the fighting Gladiator, in company wHIi 
an eminent sculptor, and I expressed my admira- 
tion of the skill with which the whole is composed, 
and the minute attention of the artist to the change 
of every muscle in that momentary exertion of 
strength ; he was of opinion that a work so perfect 
required nearly the whole life of man to perform. 

I believe, if we look around us, we shall find, 
that in the sister art of poetry, what has been soon 
done, has been as soon forgotten. The judgment 
and practice of a great poet on this occasion is 
worthy attention. Metastasio, who has so mQck 
and justly distinguished himself throughout Europe, 
at his outset was an imprmmsatoref or extempore 
poet, a description of men not uncommon in Italy ; 
it is not long since he was asked by a friend, if he 
did not think the custom of inventing and reciting 
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exUn^^e, which he pEaotised when a boy in his 
obaracter of on imprwmatcre^ might not be ciansi* 
dered as a happy beginning of his education 7 He 
thought it, on the eontrary, a dtsadrantage' to him : 
he said that he had acquired by that habit a eare-^ 
lessness and incorrectness, whidi it cost him much 
Irouble to overcome, and to substitute in the place 
of it a totally different habit, tibat of thmfcing with 
selection, and of ezpresmng himself with cotrect- 
ness and precision. 

However extraordinary it may appear, it is oer« 
tainly true, that the inventions of the pUtoti tm-. 
prmnnMtori, as they may be called, have, — not- 
withstanding the common boast of their authors that 
all is spun from their own brain ,«— very rarely any 
tknng that has in the least the air of originality: — 
their compositions are generally common-place, 
uninteresting, witiiout character or expression ; like 
those flowery speeches that we sometimes hear, 
which impress no new ideas on the mind* 

. I would not be thought, howev^, by what has' 
been said, to oppose the use, the advantage, the 
necessity there is, of a painter being readily able 
to express his i4eas by sketching* llie fiirther he 
can carry such designs, the better. The evil to be" 
apprehended is, his resting there, and not cohrect-^ 
ing them afterwards from nature^ or taking the' 
trottUe to look about him for whatever assistance 
tile works of others will bSotA him. 

We are not to suppose, that when a painter sits- 

VOL. II. F 
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down to deU[>erate on any work, he has alt hur 
knowledge to seek ; he must not only be able to 
draw ex^mpare the human figure in every variety 
of action, but he must be acquainted likewise with 
the general principles of composition, and possess 
a habit of foreseeing, while he is composing, the 
effect of the masses of light and shadow that will 
attend such a disposition. His mind is entirely 
occupied by his attention to the whole. It is s 
subsequent consideration to determine the attitude 
and expression of individual figures. It is in this 
period of his work that I would recommend to 
efery artist to look over his port-folio, or pockets 
book, in which he has treasured up all the happy 
inventions, all the extraordinary and expressive 

attitudes, Ihat he has met with in the course of his 
studies; not only for the sake of borrowing from 
those studies whatever may be applicable to his own 
work, but likewise on account of the great advan- 
tage he will receive by bringing the ideas of great 
artists more distinctly before his mind, which will 
teach him to invent other figures in a similar s(yle» 
Sir Francis Sacon speaks with approbation o£ 
the provisionary methods Demosthenes and Cicero 
employed to assist their invention : and illustrates 
their use by a quaint comparison after his manner. 

• These particular studios being not immediately 
connected with our art, I need not cite the passage 
I allude to, and! shall only observe, that such pre? 
partition totally opposes die general received opi- 
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aions that are floating in the world, concerning 
genias and inspiration. The same great man in ano- 
Aer place, speaking of his own Essays, remarks 
that they treat of '^ those things, wherein both 
f< men's lives and persons are most conversant, 
** whereof a man shall find much in experience, 
** but little in books :'' they are then what an artist 
would naturally call invention ; and yet we may 
suspect that even the genius of Bacon, great as it 
was, would never have been enabled to haVe made 
those observations, if his mind had not been trained 
and disciplined by reading the observations of 
others. Nor could he, without such reading, have 
known that those opinions were not to be found in 
other hooks. 

. I know there are many artists of great fame who 
^pear never to have looked out of themselves, and 
who probably would think it derogatory to their 
character, to be supposed to borrow from any other 
painter* But when we recollect, and compare the 
works of such men with those who took to their 
assistance the inventions of others, we shall be con« 
vinced of the great advantage of this latter practice. 

The two men most eminent for readiness of in-^ 
vention, that occur to me, are Luca Giordano, and 
La Fage ; one in painting, and the other in drawing. 

To such extraordinary powers as were pos- 
sessed by both of those artists, we cannot refuse 
the character of genius ; at the same time it must be 
acknowledged, that it was that kind of mecha« 
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nic genius which operates without much assist- 
auce of the head. In all their worksp which are 
(as might be expected) yery numerous, we may 
look in vain for any thing that can be said to be 
original and striking ; and yet, according to the or- 
dinary ideas of originality, they have as good pre- 
tensions as most painters ; for they borrowed very 
little from others, and still less will any artist, that 
can distinguish between excellence and insipidity, 
ever borrow from them. 

To those men, and all such, let us oppose the 
practice of the first of painters. I suppose we shall 
all agree, that no man erer possessed a greater 
power of invention, and stood less in need of fo- 
reign ^assistance, than RalSaelle; and yet, when 
he was designing one of his greatest, as well as 
latest works, Ihe Cartoons, it is very apparent that 
he had the studies, which he had made from Ma- 
saccio, before him. 

Two noble figures of St Paul, which he found 
there, he adopted in his own work: one of them 
he took for St. Paul preaching at Athens ; and the 
other for the same saint, when chastising the sor- 
cerer Elymas. Another figure in the same work, 
whose head is sunk in his breast, with his eyes 
shut, appearing deeply wrapt up in thought, was 
introduced amongst the listeners to the preadiing 
of Saint Paul. The most material alteration that 
is made in those two figures of Si Paul, is the 
addition of the left hands^ which are not seen in 
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tiie original. It is a rule that Raffaelle obseryed 
(and indeed ought wever to be dispensed with), in 
a principal figure, to show both hands; that it 
should never be a question, what is become of the 
other hand. For die Sacrifice at Llstra, he took 
the whole ceremony, much as it stands in an ancient 
basso-relievo, since published in the Admiranda: 

I have given examples from those pictures only 
of Raffaelle which we have among us, thotigh many 
other instances might be produced of this great 
painter not ^sdaining assistance: indeed, his 
known wealth was so great, that he might borrow 
where he pleased without loss of credit 

It may be remarked, that this work of Masaccio, 
from which he has borrowed so freely, was a pub- 
lic work, and at no farther distance from Rome, 
them Florence ; so that if he had considered it a 
disgraceful theft^ he was sure to be detected ; but 
he was well satisfied that his character for inven- 
tion would be little affected by siich a discovery ; 
nor is it^ except in the opinion of those who are 
ignorant of the manner in which great works are 
built. 

Those who steal from mere poverty ; who, having 
nothing of their own, cannot exist a minute without 
making such depredations ; who are so poor that 
they have no place in which they can even deposit 
what they have taken; to men of this description 
nothing can be said ; but such artists as those to 
whom I suppose myself now speaking, men whom 
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I consider as competently provided t^ith all the 
necessaries and conveniences of art, and who do 
not desire to steal baubles and common trash, but 
wish only to possess peculiar rarities which they 
select to ornament their cabinets, and take care to 
enrich the general store with materials of. equal or 
of greater value than what they have taken ; such 
men surely need not be ashamed of that friendly 
intercourse which ought to exist among artists, of 
receiving from the dead and giving to the living, 
and perhaps to those who are yet unborn. 

The daily food and nourishment of the mind of 
an artist is found in the great works of his prede- 
cessors. There is no other way for him to become 
great himself. Serpens, nisi serpeniem eomederit, 
ncnjit draco*, is a remark of a whimsical Natural 
History, which I have read, though I do not recol- 
lect its title ; however false as to dragons, it is ap- 
plicable enough to artists. 

Raffaelle, as appears from what has been said, 
had carefully studied the works of Masaccio ; and 
indeed there was no other, if we except Michael 
Angelo (whom he likewise imitated), so worthy of 
his attention ; and though his manner was dry and 
hard, his compositions formal, and not enough 
diversified, according to the custom of painters in 

* In Ben Johnson's Catiune we find this aphorism^ with 
a slight variation : 

<< A serpent, ere he comes to be a dragon, 
"Must eat a bat." M. 
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that early period, yet his works possess that gran- 
deur hnd simplicity whicli accompany^ and even 
sometimed proceed from> regularity and hardness 
of manner. We must consider the barbarous state 
of the arts before his time, when skill in drawing 
^ was so litde understood^ that the best of the paint- 
ers Jcotdi not even foreshorten the foot, but eyery 
figure appeared to stand upon his toes; and what 
verged for drapery, had, from the hardness, and 
smallness of the folds, too much the appearance of 
c<Nrd!» clinging round the body. He first introduced 
large drapery, flowing in an easy and natural man- 
ner ; indeed^ he appears to be the first who disco-* 
▼ered the path that leads to every excellence to 
which the art afterwards arrived, and may there* 
fore be justly considered as one of the great fatheri 
of modem art 

Though I hare been led on to a longer digres« 
sion respecting this great painter than I intended, 
yet I cannot avoid mentioning another excellence 
which he possessed in a very eminent degree ; he 
was as much distinguished among his contempo- 
raries for his diligence and industry, as he was for 
the natural faculties of his mind. We are told 
that his whole attention was absorbed in the pur- 
suit of his art, and. that he acquired the name of 
Masaccio*, from his total disregard to his dress, 
hb person, and all the common concerns of life< 

* The addition of acHo denotes lome deforniity or imper- 
fection attending that person to whoan it is applied. R. 
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J3fi is indeed a signal instance of wkat weU*dt- 
reeled diligence will do in a short time ; he lived 
bnt twenty-seven years ; yet in that short space 
carried the art so far beyond what.it had before 
reached, Ihathe appears to stand alone as a model 
for his successors. Vasari gives a long catalogue 
of painters and sculptors, who formed their taste, 
and learned their art, by studying bis works ; among 
those he names Michael Angelo, lionardo da 
Vinci, Pietro Perugino, Baffaelle, Bartolomeo, 
Andrea del Sarto, II Roaso, and Pierino 4el 
Vaga. 

. The habit of contemplating and brooding over 
the ideas of great geniuses, till yon find yourself 
warmed by the contact, is the tme method of 
forming an artist-like mind ; it is impossible, in tilie 
presence of those great men, to think, or invent^ in 
a mean manner ; a state of mind is acquived that 
receives those ideas only which relish of grandeur 
and flimi^city. 

Beside the general advantage of forming the 
taste by such an intercourse, there is another of a 
particular kind, which was suggested tome by the 
practice of Rafiaelle, when imitating the wwk of 
which I have been speaking. The figure of the 
Proconsul, Sergius Paidus, is taken from the Felix 
ot Masaccio, though one is a front figure, and the 
other seen in profile; the action is likewise some-^ 
what changed ; but it is plain Raffaelle had that 
figure in his mind. There is a circumstance indeed^ 
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wftieh I mention by the by, which maiks it very 
particulariy; Sergius Paulos wears a crown of 
kwrel; tUb is hardly recondleable to strict pro- 
fnetf, and the eotUtme, of which RaffaeUe was in 
gteerala good observer; bmt he foond.it so in 
MmmceiOf and he did not bestow so much pains in 
disgiiifl^ as' to change it It appears to me to be 
an excellent practice, thus to suppose the figures 
which you wish to adopt in the works of those 
great painters to be statues ; and to give, as Ra£-, 
fiiidle has here given, another view, taking care to 
preserve all thie spirit and grace you find in the ori- 
ginal. 

I should hope, from what has been lately said, 
that is not necessary to guard myself against any 
supposition of recommending an entire dependenee 
upon former masters. I do not desire that you shall 
get other people to do your business, or to think 
for yon; I only wish you to consult with, to call 
in as counsellors, men the most distinguished for 
tkenr knowledge and experience, the result of which 
counsel must ultimately depend upon yourself. 
Such conduct in the commerce of life has never 
been considered as disgraceful, or in any respect to 
unply intellectual imbecflity ; it is a sign rather of 
tfmi true wisdom, which feels individual imperfec- 
ti<m : and is conscious to itself how much col- 
l^ve observation is necessary to fiH iStie immense 
extent, and to comprehend the infinite variety of 
nature. I recommend neither self*dependance nor 
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plagiarism. I advise you only to take that assist* 
ance which every humaa being wants, and which, 
as appears from ^e examples that have heen given^ 
the greatest painters have not disdained to accept. 
Let me. add^ that the diligence required in the 
search^ and the exertion subsequent in accomoda^ 
ting those ideas to your own purpose, is a business 
which idleness will not, and ignorance cannot, per- 
form. But in order more distinctly to explain what 
kind of borrowing I mean, when I recommend so 
anxiously the study of the works of great masters, 
let us for a minute tetum again to Raflbelle, con- 
sider his method of practice, and endeavour to 
imitate him in his manner of imitating others; 
^ The two figures of St. Paul which I lately men* 
tioned^ are so nobly conceived by Masaccio, that 
perhaps it was not in the power, even of Raffaelle 
himself, to raise and improve them, nor has he at* 
tempted it; but he has had the address to change 
in some measure, without diminishing the grandeur 
of their character; he has substituted, in the place 
of a serene composed [dignity, that animated er- 
pression which was necessary to the more active 
employment he has assigned tfiem. 

In the same manner he has given more animation 
to the figure of Sergins Paulus, and to tiiat which 
Is introduced in the picture of St Paul preaching, 
of which little more than hints are given by Mar 
isaceio. which Baffieielle has finished. The dosing 
4he eyes of this figure, which in Masaccib might be 
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easily rnktaken for sleeping, i8 not in the leiut i 
bigiioii8 in the cartoon : his eyes indeed are closed, 
but they are closed with snch Tehemence, that the 
agitation of a mind perplexed hi the extreme is seen 
at the first glance ; but what is most extraordinary, 
and I think particularly to be admired, is, that the 
same idea is continued through the whole figure, 
even to the drapery, which is so closely muffled 
about him, that even his hands esse not seen ; by 
this happy correspondence between the expression 
of the countenance, and the disposition of the parts, 
the figure ia^ppears to think from head io foot. Men 
of superior talents ^alone are capable of thus using 
and adapting other men's minds to their own pur« 
poses, or are able to make out and finish what was 
only in the original a hint or imperfect conceptbn* 
A readiness in taking such hints which escape the 
duU and ignorant, makes in my opinion no inoonsi* 
derable part of that faculty of the mind which is 
called genius. 

It often happens 'that hints may be taken and 
employed in a situation totally different from that 
in which they were originally employed. There is a 
figure of a Bacchante leaning backward, her head 
thrown quite behind her, which seems to be a fa- 
vourite invention^ as it is so frequently repeated id 
basso-relievos, cameos, and intaglios ; it is intended 
to express an enthusiastic frantic kind of joy. 
This figure, Baccio Bandinelli, in a drawing that I 
hare of that master, of the Descent from the Cross^ 
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has adopted, (and he knew very well what was 
worth borrowings) for one of the Marys, to express 
frantic agony of grief. It is carious to observe, 
and it is certainly true, that the extremes of con- 
trary passions are with very little variation expres- 
sed by the same action« 

If I were to recommend method in any part of 
the study of a painter, it would be in regard to in<- 
vention ; that yonng students should not presume 
to think themsdves qualified to invent, till they 
were acquainted with tliose stores of invention tiM 
world already possesses, and had by that means ac* 
cuinulated sufficient materials for the mind to work 
with. It would certainly be no improper method 
of forming the mind of a young artbt^ to begin with 
such exercises as the Italians calLajMultocio com- 
positicm of the different excellencies which are 
dispersed in all other works of the same kind. It 
is not supposed that he is to stop here, but that he 
is to acquire by this means the art of selecting, 
first what is truly excellent in art, and then what is 
stiH more excellent in nature ; a task which, witfa>- 
out this previous study, he will be but ill qualified 
to. perform. 

The doctrine which is here advanced, is ac- 
knowledged to be new, and to many may appear 
strange. But I only demand for it the reception 
of a stranger; a fovourable and attentive c<nisi- 
deration, without that entire confidence wluch might 
be claimed un4er authoritative recommendati(Hi. 
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After you have takeo a figure, or anjr idea of 
a figure, from any of those great painters, there i» 
another operation still remaining, which I hold to 
he indispensably necessary, that is, nerer to neg^ 
lect finishing from nature every part of the work. 
What is taken from a model, though the first idea 
may hare been suggested by anotiier, you have a 
juBt right to consider as your own property. And 
here I cannot avoid mentioning a circumstance in 
placing the model, though to some it may appear 
^rifliBg. It is better to possess the model witii the 
attitude you require, than to place him with your 
owif hands : by this means it happens often that 
ibe 'model puts himself in an action superior to 
your own imagination. It is a great matter to be in 
tiie way of accident, and to be watchful and ready 
to take advantage of it : besides, when you fix the 
position of a model, there is danger of putting him 
in an attitude into which no man would naturally 
fclL This extends even to drapery. We must be 
cautious in touching and altering a fold of the stuff 
which serves as a model, for fear of giving it inad- 
▼ertentiy a forced form ; and it is perhaps better to. 
take the chance of another casual throw, than to 
alt«r the position in which it was at first acciden* 
tally cast. 

Rembrandt, in order to take the advantage of ac- 
cident, appears <^en to have used the pallet-knife 
to lay his colours on the canvass, instead of the 
pendl. Whether it is the knife or any other instru- 
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nienty it suffices if it is something that does not fol- 
low exactly the will. Accident in the hands of an 
artist who knows how to take the advantage of its 
hintsy will often prodac^ bold and capricious beau- 
ties of handling and facility, such as he would not 
have thoyght of, or Tentured, with his pencil, under 
the regular restraint of his hand. However, this 
i& fit only on occasions where no correctness of 
form is required, such as clouds, stumps of trees, 
rocks, or broken ground. Works produced in an 
accidental manner will have the same free unre- 
strained air as the works of nature, whose particu- 
lar combinations seem to depend upon accident* 
' I again repeat, you are never to lose sight of na- 
ture ; the instant you do, you are all abnrad, at the 
mercy of every gust of fashion, without knowing or 
seeing the point to which you ought to steer. What- 
ever trips you make, you must still have nature 
in your eye. Such deviations as art necessarily 
requires, I hope in a future Discourse to be able to 
explain. In die mean time, let me reccommend to * 
you, not to have too great dependance on your 
practice or memory, however strong those impres* 
sions i9ay have been which are there deposited.. 
They are for ever wearing out, and will be at last 
obliterated, unless they are continually xefreshed 
and repaired. 

It is not uncommon to meet with artists who^ 
from a long neglect of cultivating this necessary 
intimacy with nature, do not even know her when 
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tiiey see her ; she appearing a stranger to them, 
firom their being so long habituated to their own 
representation of her, I hare heard painters ac« 
knowledge, though in that acknowledgment no 
degradation of themselves was intended, that they 
could do better without nature than with her; or, 
as they expressed it themselves, that it ^mfy put 
them ma. A painter with such ideas and such 
habits, is indeed in a most hopeless state. I%e art 
of seeing naiwre, or, in other words, the art of using 
models, is in reality the great object, the point to 
winch all our studies are directed. As for the 
power of being able to do tolerably well, from 
practice alone, let it be [valued according to its 
worth. But I do not see in what manner it can be 
sufficient for the production of correct, excellent, 
and finished jNictures. Works deserving this cha* 
meter never were produced, nor ever will arise* 
from memory alone; and I will venture to say, 
that an artist who brings to his work a mind tole« 
rably furnished with the general principles of art, 
and a taste formed upon the works of good artists, 
in short, who knows in what excellence consists, 
will, with the assistance of models, which we will 
likewise suppose he has learnt the art of using, he 
an over-match for the greatest painter that ever 
livedo who should be debarred such advantages. 

Our neighbours^ the French, are much in this 
practice of extempore invention, and their dexterity 
is such as even to excite admiration, if not envy ; 
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but how rarely ean this praise be given to their 
finished pictures 7 

The late director of their academy, Bweker, was 
eminent in this way. When I visited. him some 
years since in France, I found him at work on a 
very large picture, without drawings or models o£ 
any kind. On my remarking this particular cir- 
cumstance, he said, when he was young, studying, 
his art, he found it neceessary to use models ; but 
he had. left them off for many years. 

Such pictures as this was, and such as I fear always 
will be produced by those who work solely from 
practice or memory, may be a convincing proof of 
the necessity of the conduct which I have recom- 
mended. However, in justice I cannot quit 1hi» 
painter without adding, that in the former part of his 
life, when he was in the habit of having recourse to 
iiature, he was not without a considerable degree 
of merit,— enough to make half the painters of his 
country his imitators ; he had often grace and beau- 
ty, and good skill in composition ; but I think, all 
under the influence of a bad taste : his imitators 
are indeed abominable. 

Those artists who have quitted the service of 
nature, (whose service, when well understood, ia 
perfect freedom) and have put themselves under the 
direction of I know not what capricious fantasticiA 
mistress, who fascinates and overpowers their 
whole nund, and from whose dominion there are 
no hopes of their being ever reclaimed, (since they^ 
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appear perfectly satisfied, and not at all conscious 
of their forlorn situation, like the transformed fol- 
lowers of Comus, — 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement ; 
But boast themselves more comely than before. 

Methinks, such men, who have found out so 
short a path, have no reason to complain of the 
shortness of life, and the extent of art ; since life is 
so much longer than is wanted for their improve- 
ment, or indeed is neccessary for the accomplish- 
ment of their idea of perfection. On the contrary, 
he who recurs to nature, at every recurrence re- 
news his strength. The rules of art he is never likely 
to forget ; they are few and simple ; hut nature is 
refined, subtle, and infinitely various, beyond the 
power and retention of memory : it is necessary, 
therefore, to have continual recourse to her. In this 
intercourse, there is no end of his improvement ; 
the longer he lives, the nearer he approaches to 
the true and perfect idea of art. 
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Art mi merely imitoHmf but under the direction of 
the imoffinatimi. — i^whai maimer Poetry, Paint' 
iny, Acting 9 Oardenmg, and AreUteeture depart 
from nature. 

Gentlemen^ 

To discover beauties, or to point out faults, in 
the works of celebrated masters, and to compare 
the conduct of one artist with another, is certainly 
no mean or inconsiderable part of criticism ; but 
this is still no more than to know the art through 
the artist. This test of investigation must have 
two capital defects; it must be narrow, and it 
must be uncertain. To enlarge the boundaries 
of the art of paintmg, as well as to fix its princi- 
ples, it will be necessary that, that ntt tmd' those 
principles, should be considered in their corres- 
pondence with the principles of the other arts, 
which, like this, address themselves primiiirily and ^ 
principally to ihe imagination. When those con- : 
nected and kindred principles are brought together 
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to be compared, another comparison will grow out 
of this ; that is, the comparison of them all with 
those of human nature, from whence arts derive the 
materials upon which they are to produce their 
effects. 

I When this comparison of art with art, and of all 
arts with the nature of man, is once made with suc- 
cess, our guiding lines are as well ascertained and 
established, as they can be in matters of this de- 
scription. 

This, as it is the htghest style of criticism, is at 
! the same timethte soundest; for it refers to the 
[ eternal and immutable nature of things. 

You are not to imagine that I mean to open to 
you at large, or to recommend to your research, 
the whole of this vast %ld of science. It is cer- 
tainly .much above my faculties to reach it;, and 
though it, may not be above yours to comprehend it 
fuVyj if it w^re fully and propedy brought before 
you, y^t p^rhapathe most perfect criticism requires 
habits, of spfiQ^atipn and abstraction^ not very con- 
mst^t unth tti^.employment wluch ought to occupy, 
and the hisbits of mi^d which ought to prevail, in a 
{>raetical ardst» 1 only point out to you these things, 
thai when yon do criticise (as all who work on a 
plan will criticise more or less)^ your criticism may 
be bnilt on th^ fpundation of true principles ; and 
that though you may not always travel a great way, 
the way that yon do travel may be the right road. 

1 observe, as a fundamental groundi common to 
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ftll ihe arts with wJiidi we have any cdnceni in this 
discoarsfey that they address themselres only to^f 
-two faculties of Uie mifld^ its imaj^aatiwrand its'"' 
sensibility . ^. . 

All theories. wUoh attempt to diiect or to con- 
trol die arty ttpoB any principles fidsely called nt- 
jtionaly which we form to oursfelTes dpoa a sappo- 
silion of what ought in leakm to bcdie end or 
jneaas of art» independent of the known first effect 
produced 1^ ol^ecto on the imaginationy must be 
fidse and deliisite. For. diongh it may appear bold 
tosayit^ the Imagtnationii h^re the residence of 
trith. If the imagination be. affected, ^ the condu- 
dott is fairly ■ drawn.; if it. be not affected, the rea- 
soning is. erroneoasy beeaaae the. end .is not ob- 
tained ; the effMSt itsielf being the test, and the only 
test, of the truth andefficacy of the means. 

There is in the commerce of li&i, as in art, a 
sagacity wMkk it fir fiDom being contradictory to 
right reason, aad is tiuperidr to oby occasional ex- 
erdse of that faculty; whidiinipbrsedea it; and 
does .not wait for 'the slow progress of dedaetion, 
but goes at once, by what appears a kind of intai- 
iion^ tb the ocmehision. A man endowed with thi^ 
foculty, feels and acknowledges the truth, though 
it is not always in his power, perhaps, to give a 
reason for it; because he cannot recollect and 
bring befcwe him all the materials Ihat gave birth 
to his opinion ; for very many and very intricate 
considerations may unite to form the principle, eren 
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of small and minute parts, inVolved in, or depen- 
dant on a. great system of things : though these in 
process of time are forgotten, the right impressicii 
still remains fixed in his mind. 

This imfMression is the result of the accumulated 
experience of our whole life, and has been collected 
we do not. always know how, or when. Butthia 
mass of collective observation, however acquired, 
ought to prevail over that reason, which however 
powerfully exerted on any particular occasion^ will 
probably comprehend but a partial view of the sub- 
ject ; and our conduct in life, as well aain the arts, 
is, or ong^t to be, generally governed by this ha- 
bitual reason : it is our happiness that we are ena<- 
bled to draw on such funds. . If we were obliged 
to enter into a theoretical deliberation on. every oc- 
casion before we act, life woidd be at a stand, and 
art would be impracticable. 

It appears to me, tlierefore, that our first thoughts, 
that is, die effect which any thing produces on our 
minds, on its first appearance, is never to be for- 
gotten ; and it demands for that reason, because it 
is the first, to be laid up with care. Jf this be: not 
done, the artist may happen- to impose on himself 
by partial reasonuig ; b]|^acold consideration of 
those animated thoughts which proceed, not per- 
haps from caprice or rashness (as; he may after- 
wards conceit), but from the fulness of his mind, 
enriched with the. copious stores ,of all the various 
.inventions wUch he had ever seen> or had ever 
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passed inhis mind. These ideas areinfased into his 
design without any consctoiis effort ; but if he be 
not on his guard, he may re«consider and correct 
them^ till the whole matter is reduced to a common* 
place indention. 

This is sometimes the effect of what I mean t^ 
caution you against ; that is to say, an unfoundel 
distrust of (he imagination and feeling, in favour o| 
narrow, partial, confined, argumentatiye theories ; 
and of principles Hiat seem to apply, to the design 
in hand ; without considering those general impres- 
sions on the fiincy in which real principles of ttnmd 
reoMfi, and of much more weight and importance 
are inyoWed, and, as it were, lie htd^ under the 

. appearance of a sort of yulgar sentiment. 
" Reason, without doubt, must ultimately detenninet 

• erery thing ; at this minute it is required to inform: 
us when that Tery reason is to gire way to feeling. 
Though I haye often spoke of that mean concep* 
tion of our art which confines it to mere imitation, 
I must add, that it may be narrowed to such a 
mere matter of ezperimoit, as to exclude, from it 
the application . of science, ^whieh alone giyes dig- 
nity and compass to any art But to find proper 
foundations for science is neither to narrow or to 
vulgarise it ; : and this is suffidently . exemplified in 
the success of experimental philosophy. It is^ the v, 
false system of xeasoning, grouiided on a partial ; 
view of things, against which I would moat ear-'' 

. nestly; guard you. And I do it the rather^ because 
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ibiMie Mn&w .dieoms^ so ecdiicideiii with the poo? - 
est. jUtd mbat miiiertUe «pnieticei ftnd which are 
adopted to- gi?e.it coimteMBee« h«ve not had their 
origia lA &e (toareBtaiiidSy but in the riiiafakea, or 
possibly in the mistaken interpretations, of great 
and eomiftttiding anthdrities. We are not there- 
fote in ibis c|Me misl^ by feelings but by false 
speeulolioit.. 

Wheii sttdimmao as.Platospeikks.of painting 
fts ohly an.iniitati^ti twxtp and that oiir pleasure 
prooaads: firon dbsenriag and acknowledging. the 
truth of the iniitatton« I ihikikihe miiileids us by a 
fHurtial theo^» It is in thiapoor»; parfiali and so 
far, fidse, n&tr oC theart, thatCkrdinil Bembo J»s 
chosen to distwigitish even Ka&elfe lunseif ^ whom 
our leniiBisiasm Wnomrs with the n^iiie of Di^ne. 
Xhe iadi^. aantimeiiti.is adopted, hf Vopti in Ms 
epilaiph on Sir Godfety KneUer ; and h^ tarhs the 
pfuiegyria soidly on imitation, as it is i sort^of de- 
eeptionfe 

I shall n6t tiaakmy ifimemiiemployed,ifbyaay 
means I tauty contribute to confimyour opinion of 
what oi^t to be the ol^ect of your pnniuit? be- 
cause^ ihdug^ th6 b^t critics nmst aiwiys hate 
^eOLploded Ais strange idea, jet I kiiow^ thii there 
is a disposition' towards a perpirt;ilal re^urrkice to 
it,, on accoQut of its anipiicity and superficial pkii- 
sibility.: For this reason I alfall beg leikve to lay 
before you a few thoughts on this subject t to th»ow 
out sotne hints that may lead your mfaids. to an 
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opaBion (whi^ I l^e tobe ^ <tru|h)i tlu^ fWiH [ 
ing is Bot oplyto.be e^44ered. a^ an imitatiOD^ 
operatiog by iecfipAon, b«t tbal it is/^and OBfbt toi? 
be, in ma^j points of; view, and ttxietly speakiBfy f 
no imitation at all <tf external nature* . 'Perhaps it '^ 
ongbt tcr be as far removed fr^m the -irvlgicr idea of 
imitaliony as tbe refined airiliaed state in wUek ire 
Ifve, is removed fifom a-gr^s stat^ Of nature ; and 
ibose who bava not <»dtiviuked thenr imagmations^ 
wbich Sie~ majority of maajdnd oeitiHytdy J^^^ n«H^ 
may be 9ai4, in regard to arts, ^p ooMfcinne in this 
state of nature. Such men will alwayii ptdTer imita- . 
don to thatexceUencQwUf&isaddmsed.to lUio- 
thejT faenlty ihat they do not {KMisiSMki but tbeae are 
not ^he persons .to wbom^ painte^.ia to look> any 
more than a jiidge^oCinoMJbi and mai^m ought to 
refer controvertedpointa nik3»n tboae snl^eets to the 
opinions of pspple IcJben. ftotn the banks of the 
Ohio, or from Kew HollaAd. 

It is the lowest. JtylO' Only<of Arts, - v^hether of 
paintings poetiy,^ at music,' tUat mi17.be said, in 
Hie vulgar :6ense, to. be natiifaallgr pl^nhijj^ Xhe 
Ugher efforts of those arts, we kmnrbj^axperiance, 
do not affidct minds lAoUy unculttvated. lUs: se- 
^n^d taste i$ the. QQnaequeiice;ol:ednoalion aBd.li»- 
bit; we are bom only with a.Gapacity of entMniv- 
ing this xefittcsnent, as.we nrO' bom. withaidispo- 
sition to receive and obey , all .the rules add regn- 
iatiaiis of so<iiely ; and safar it n&ay be said to be 
natoral to us, and no fnrdier. . 

What has been said, may show the artist how 
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necessary it is, when he looks about him for th6 
adTice and criticism of his friends^ td make some 
distinctioB of the character, taste, experience, and 
obsenration in thin art, of those, from whom it is 
receired. - An ignorant nnedncat^ man may, like 
Apelles's critic, be a competent judge of the tmlli 
of the representation of a sandal; or to go some- 
what higher, like Mblierte's old woman, may de- 
cide upon what is natnre, 'in regard to comic hu- 
mour ; but a critic in the higher style of art, ought 
to possess the same refined taste, which ^directed 
the artist in his work. 

- To illustrate this principle by a comparison with 
other arts, I shall now produce some instances to 

ishow, that they, as well as our own art, renounce 
the narrow idea of nature, and the narrow theories 
derived from that mistaken principle, and apply to 
that reason only which informs us not what imita- 
'; tion is, — a natural representation of a given object, 
/ I — ^but what it is natural for the imagination to be 
I /delighted with.* And periiaps there is no better 
way of acqmriag this knowledge, than by this 
kind^of analogy: each art will corroborate and 
matually reflect the thith on the other. Such a kind 
of juxtaposition may likewise have this use, that 
whilst the. artist is amusing himself in the contem- 
plation of other arts^ he may habitually transfer the 
prmciples of those arts to that which he professes ; 
which ought to be always present to his mind, and 
to which every thmg is to be referred. 

So far is art from being derived from, or having 
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any immediate intacourse widi» particular nalure 
as ijts-modely tbat there are many arts that set out 
with a. professed deTiation from it 

This is certainly ngt so exactly true in regard to, 
painting and. sculpture. Oar ekments are laid in 
gross common nature, — an exact imitation of what 
b before us : but whefi we advance to the higher, 
state, we consider this power, of imitation, though, 
first in the order of acquisition, as by no means the. 
highest in the scale of perfection* 

Poetry addresses itself to the same £EM;ulties and 
the same dispositions as painting, though by dif- 
ferent mieans* The object of both is to accon^no*- 
date itself to; all the natural propensities and iiicK« 
nations of the:mind« The very existence ofpoetryJ 
depends on the.licence it assumes of devia^ng from/ 
actual nature^ in order to gratify natural propensi-i 
ties .by other means, which are found by experience, 
full as capable of affprdmg such gratification. It 
sets out ffith a language in the highest degree arti- 
fictaJ, a construction, of measured words, suph as 
never is, nor ever was us^ by man. Let this mea^, 
sure be what.it may, whether hexameter or. any 
other i^tre used in Latin or Greek,— -or rhyme, or 
blank ver^e varied with pauses and accents in mo-. 
deni.languages,<^they are all equally removed from 
nature, and equally a violation of common speedi. 

When this artificial mode has been established as 
the vducle of sentbnent, there is another jHrinciple 
in the human mind, to which the work must be re- 
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ferredy which still readers it more artificial, carrte» 
it still further from cotnHioii natore, and deviates 

( only to render it more perfect. That piinCi(>le is 
(r\ -tiiOHMBse' of coilgniity^'COliArettee^ and consistency^ 

\ which is a real existing principle in man ; and it, 
mast be gratified. Therefore^ haying once adopted 
a style and a measure not found in cOlnmen ifis- 
cottrsci itis reqniredthait (Me s^ntlmeato also should 
^ in the same prOj^Hion eletated abore common 
nature/lrbm £he necessity of diere being an agree- 
ment of the parts among themselresj tkat One uni- 
fonn whole ikiay be prodhced.^ 

To correspond therefore with this general system 
of deviiitiott from nature, the manner iW which po-^ 
etry is offered to the ear, the tone in which it is 
recited, should be as fiir remdTed fromdie tone of 
conversation, as the woiMs of which that poetry i<^ 
composed. This naturally suggests the idea of 
modulating the vbice by art, wWdi I suf^iose may 
be considered as accomplished to the highest de^ 
gree of excellence in the rebitiatife of the Italian 
opera ; as we may conjecture it Was In the chonitf 
that atteaded'ihe ancient dmda. And though^tba 
most violent passions, the highest dlAtressy eveft 
death itself, are expressed in dinging of reeitatlfe^ 
I would not admit as sound criticism the condem- 
nation of such exhibitions on account of their foe|ti| 
unnatural. 

If it is natural for our senses, and our imagina-- 
tions, to be delighted with singing, with instru^ 
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mental muuc, with poetry, tatd with gracefal ac- 
tion, taken sepiarately (aone of them being in the 
vnlgax' sense natordU even in that separate state); 
it is confbmiable to experience^ and therefore agree- 
aUe tp teasoa, as oonnei^ted with and referred to 
experience, that we shduld also be delighted With 
this union of mnsi)?, poetry, -and graceM aeti^n,- 
joined to eyesy circumstance of pomp and magmfi- 
cence calculated to strike the s^ses of the Spec- 
tator.. : Shall reason stand in the way, and tell 
uf^ that we ought not to like what we kbow we do 
l&ei and prevent as fvMife^ng the fell efect 
of. this ^nipBcated eseititoof art? This is what I 
w|euld undenrtand by poets and pmnters being al- 
lowed to dare every thing t fer what can be more 
darings dianaecomplisliing the purpose and end of 
av^ by a consplicatieB of meaas^ none of which 
have Aehr archetypes in aetuid nature-? 

^SO'&r^thMefere is servile imitation from being 
neospsary^jthat whatever is fiimiiliar^ or* in any way 
reminds us of what we see andhei&r everyday, perhaps 
deesnotbekNfg to ^he higher pnyvikKses of art, either 
in poetry or paiiktnig*: The nii^ is to be transported, 
as Shakespeavp exflresses it, bei/tmd the ignorant 
jiMMai,^ ages past* Anotiher and a higher order 
of bdngs is cmppoised t ^uid to those beings every 
iUiig- which Is I introduced into the work must 
correspond. Of this conduct, under these circum>- 
stanoes^ the Roman and Morentine sdhools afford 
safiut^nteacamples. Thefe style by diis means ia 
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raised and elevated above all others ; and by Ae. 
same means the compass of art itself is enlarged; 

We often see grave and|;reat subjects attempted 
by artbts of another school ; who, though excellent 
in the lower class of art, proceeding on the princi-r 
pies which regulate that class, and not recollect- 
ing, or not knowing, that they w«re to address' 
themselves to another faculty of the mind, have be- 
come perfectly ridiculous. 

The picture which I have at present in my 
thoughts is a Sacrifice of Iphigenia, painted by 
Jan Steen, a painter of .whom I have formerly had- 
occasion to speak vdth the highest approbati<m ; ^ 
and even in this picture, the subject of which is by - 
no means adapted to his genius, there is nature and. 
expression; but it is such expression, and the> 
countenances are so familiiur, and consequently 40 
vulgar, and die whole accompanied with such fine- 
ry of silks and velvets, that one would be almost 
tempted to doubt, whether the artist did not pur- 
posely, intend to burlesque his subject t 

Instances of the same kind we firequently see in 
poetry. Parts of Hobbes's translation of Homer . 
are remembered and repeated merely for the &mi- -. 
liarity and meanness of their phrasecrfogy, so ill 
corresponding with the ideas which ought to have > 
been expressed, and, as I conceive, with the stjrle 
of the ori^al. » > 

We may proceed in the same manner through * 
the comparatively inferior branches of art. Iliere. 
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are in works of that class> the same distinction of 
a higher and a lower style ; and they take their 
rank and degree in proportion as the artist departs^, 
more or less» from common nature^ and makes it an 
object of his attention to strike the imagination of 
the spectator by ways belonging specially to art, 
— unobserved and^untaught out of the school of its 
practice; 

If our judgments are to be directed by narrow, 
Tulgar, untaught, or rather ill-taught, reason, we 
must prefer a portrait by Denner, or any other high 
finisher, to those of Titian or Vandyck ; and a 
landscape of Vanderheyden to those of Titian or 
Rubens ; for they are certainly more exact repre- 
sentations of nature. 

If we suppose a view of nature represented with 
all the truth of the camera obscura, and the same 
scene represented by a great artist, how little and 
mean wiU the one appear in comparison of the 
other, wbiere no superiority is supposed from the 
choice of the subject. The scene shall he the same, 
the difference only will be in the manner in which 
it is presented to the eye. With what additional 
superiority then will the same artist appear when 
he has the power of selecting his materials, as well 
as elevating his style ? Like Nicolas Poussin, he 
transports' us to the environs of ancient Rome, with 
all the objects which a literary education makes so 
precious and interesting to man ; or, like Sebastian 
Sourdon, he leads us to the .dark antiquity of the 
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Pyramids of Egypt ; or, like Claude Lorrain, he 
conducts us to the tranquillity of Arcadian scenes 
and fairy land. 

Like the history-painter, a painter of landscapes 
in this style, and with this conduct, sends the ima- 
gination back into antiquity ; and, like the poet, 
he makes the elements sympathise with his subject : 
whether the clouds roll in volumes like those of 
Titian or Salvator Rosa,— or, like those of Claude, 
are gilded with the setting sun; whether the moun- 
tains have sudden and bold projections, or are 
gently sloped ; whether the branches of his trees 
shoot out abruptly in right angles from their trunks, 
or follow each other with only a gentle inclina- 
tion : all these circumstances contribute to the 
general character of the work, whether it be of the 
elegant, or of the more sublime kind. If we add to 
this the powerful materials of lightness and dark- 
ness, over which the artist has complete dominion, 
to vary and dispose them as he pleases ; to .dimi- 
nish, or increase them, as will best suit his purpose, 
and correspond to the general idea of his work ; & 
landscape thus conducted, under the influence of a 
poetical mind, will have the same superiority over 
the more ordinary and common views, as Milton's 
AUegro and Penseraso have over a cold prosaic nar- 
ration or description; and such a picture would 
make a more forcible impression on the mind than 
the real scenes, were they presented before us. 
If we look abroad to other arts, we may observe 
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the same distinction, the same division into two 
classes ; each of them acting under the influence of 
two different principles, in which the one follows 
nature, the other varies it, and sometimes departs 
from it 

The theatre, which is said to hold the mirror np 
to natvre, comprehends hoth those ideas. The 
lower kind of comedy, or farce, like the inferior 
style of painting, the more naturally it is represent- 
ed, the better; but the higher appears to me to 
aim no more at imitation, so far as it belongs to 
any^ thing like deception, or to expect that the 
spectators should think that tlie events there xepre- 
sented are really passing before them, than Raf- 
faetle in his Cartoons, or Poussin in hisiBacraments, 
expected it to be believed even for a moment, that 
what they exhibited were real figures. 

For want of this distinction, the world is filled 
with false criticism. Kaffaelle is praised for na- 
turalness and deception, which he certainly has. 
riot accomplished, and as certainly never intended^ 
and our late great actor,. Garrtck, has been as 
ignorantly praised by his friend Fielding ; who 
doubtless imagined he had hit upon an ii^enious 
device, by introducing in one of his novels, (other- 
wise a work, of the highest merit,) an ignorant man,, 
mistaking Garrick's representation of a scoie iu; 
Hamlet, for reiBility. A very little refledion will 
convince us, that there is not' one circumstance in; 
the whole scene that is of the natnre pf deceptum.. 
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The merit and excellence of Shakspeare, and of 
Garricky when they were engaged in such scenes, 
is of a different and much higher kind. But what 
adds to the falsity of this intended compliment, b» 
that the best stage-representation appears even, 
more unnatural to a person of such a character, 
who is supposed never to have seen a play before^ 
than it does to those who haye had a habit of allow- 
ing for those necessary deviation»firom nature which, 
the art requires. 

In theatric representation, great allowances must 
always be made for the place in which the exhibi- 
tion is represented ; for the surrounding company, 
the lighted candles, the scenes visibly shifted in 
your sight, and the language of blank verse, so dif- 
ferent from common English; which, merely as En- . 
glish, must appear surprising in the mouths of Ham* 
let, and all the court and natives of Denmark. These 
allowances are made ; but their being made puts an 
end to all manner of deception: and further; we 
know that the more low, illiterate, and vulgar any 
person is, the less he will be disposed to make 
these allowances, and of course to be deceived by 
any imitation; the things in which the trespass 
against nature and common probability is made in 
favour of the theatre, being qmte within the sphere 
of such uninformed men. 

Though I have no intention of entering into all 
the circumstances of unnaturalness in theatrical re- 
presentations^ I must observe that even the expres- 
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«ioii of Tiolent passion is not always the most ex- 
cellent in proportion as it is the most natural ; so, 
great terror and such disagreeable sensations may 
be communicated to the audience, that the balance, 
may be destroyed by which pleasure is preserved, 
and holds its predominancy in the mind : violent 
distortion of action, harsh screamings of the voice, 
however great the occasion, or however natural on 
such occasion, are therefore not admissible in the 
•theatric art. Many of these allowed deviations 
from nature arise from the necessity which there is, 
that every thing should be raised and enlarged be- 
yond its natural state ; that the full effect may 
come home to the spectator, which otherwise would 
be lost in the comparatively extensive space of the 
theatre. Hence the deliberate and stately step, the 
studied grace of action, which seems to enlarge the 
dimensions of the actor, and alone to fill the stage. 
All this unnaturalness, though right and proper in 
its place, would appear affected and ridiculous in a 
private room ; qvid enim defcrmius, qwtm scenam in 
vkam iranrferre? 

And here I milst observe, and I believe it may 
be considered as a general rule, Jhat no art 9.aiLlie 

^ jpra fted with success on another art. For though 
they all profess'^lllS same origin, and to proceed 
from the same stock, y^each hasits own.pec.uUar_ 

jmodes bj^th. of imitatingjaatuiie, and o£jdeviating 
froin it, each for the accomplishment of its own 
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^ai^fitflar pugpose. These deviations, more espe- 
cially, will not bear transplantation to another 8oi|. 
If a painter should endeavour to copy the thea- 
trical ponap and parade of dress and attitude, instead 
of that sin)plicity^ which is not a greater beauty in 
life than it is in pavotiiig» we should condemn such 
pictures, as painted in the meanest style. 
• . So also gardening, as &r as gardening is an art, 
or entitled to that appellation, is a deyiation from 
nature ; for if the true taste consists, as many hold, 
in baaishing every appearance of art, or any traces 
of the footsteps of man, it would then be no longer 
a garden. Even though we define it, " Nature to 
advantage dress'd,'' and in some sense is such, and 
much more beautiful and commodious for the recre- 
ation of man ; it is, however, when so dressed, no 
longer a subject for the^ pencil of a landscape- 
painter, as all landscape-painters know, who love 
to have recourse to nature herself, and to dress her 
according to the principles of their own art ; which 
are far different from Uiose pf gardening, even when 
conducted according to the most approved princi- 
ples ; and such as a landscape painter himself 
would adopt in the dbposition of his own grounds 
for his own private satisfaction. 

I have brought together as maiiy instances as 
appear necessary to make out the several points 
which I wish to suggest to your consideration in 
this discourse ; that your own thoughts may lead 
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yon furdier in tiie use that may be made of the ana- 
\o^ of the arts ; and of the restraint which a full 
understanding of the diversity of many of their 
principles ought to impose on the employment of 
that analogy. 

The great end of ail those. arts. is,.. to. mftt^..j|n v / 
impression on the imagination and the feeling. The % 
ilintatiott of nature frequently does this. Sometimes ^ 
it fails, and something else succeeds. I think there-, 
fore the 'true test of all the arts is, not solely whe- 
ther the production is a true copy of nature, but 
whiter itftfiswers the end of art, which is to pro- 
duce a pleasing effect dpdiri£e~inind. 
^K remains only to speak a few words of archi- 
tecture, which does not come under the denomina- 
tion of an imitative art. It applies itself, like mu- 
sic (and I believe we may add poetry), directly to 
the imagination, without the invention of any kind 
of unitation« 

liiere m m archit^otdre, as in painting, an infe- 
rior branch of art, in which.the imagination appears 
to have no concern. It db^s not, however, acquire 
the name of a p<Hfte and liberal art» from its useful- 
ness, or adaHainteriilg to our wants or necessities, 
but from some higher principle : we are sure that 
in tifce hands of a man of genius it is capable of in- 
spirmg sentiment, and of filling the mind with great 
and sublime ideas. 

It may be worth the attention of artists to consi- 
der what materials are in their hands, that may 
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contribute to this end ; and whether this art has it 
not in its power to address itself to the imagination 
with effect, by more ways than are generally em- 
ployed by architects. 

To pass over the effect produced by that gene^ 
ral symmetry, and proportion, by which the eye is 
delighted, as the ear is with music, architecture, cer- 
tainly possesses many principles in common with 
poetry and painting. . Among those which may be 
reckoned as the first, is, that of affecting the ima- 
/ gination by means of as s ooi ati ca i.pl Meig. Thus, 
7^' for^ns&nciB, as we Bare niitiQitdfjrtrTeBeration for 
antiquity, whatever building brings to our remem-* 
brance ancient customs and manners, such as the 
castles of the barons of ancient chivalry, is sure to 
give this delight. Hence it is that towen end bai^ 
tkments* are so often selected by the painter and 
the poet, to make a part of the composition of their 
ideal landsci^ ; it is from hence in a great degree 
that in the buildings of Vanbrugh, who was a poet 
as well as an architect, there is a greater display 
of imagination, than we shaU find perhaps in any 
other, and this is the ground of th^ effect we feel in 
many of his works, notwithstanding the faults with 
which many of them are justly charged. For this 
purpose, Vanbrugh appears to have had recourse 
to some of the principles of the Gothic architecture ; 

* Towers and battlements it sees 
Bo80Qi*d high in tafted trees. Miltow, L'All. R« 
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which though not so ancient as the Grecian , is more 
so to our imagination, with which the artist is more 
concerned than with absolute truth. 

The barbaric splendour of those Asiatic buildings, 
which are now publishing by a member of this Aca- 
demy*, may possibly, in the same manner^ furnish 
an architect, not with models to copy, but with hints 
of composition and general effect, which ^ould not 
otherwise have occured. 

It is, I know, a delicate and hazardous thing, 
(and as such I have already pointed it out,) to carry 
the principles of one art to anotiier, or even to re- 
concile in one object the various modes of the same 
art, when they proceed on different principles. The 
sound rules of the Grecian architecture are not to 
be lightly sacrificed. A deviation from them, or 
even an addition to them, is like a deviation or ad- 
dition to, or from, the rules of other arts, — fit only 
for a great master, who is thoroughly conversant 
in the nature of man, as well as all combinations 
in his own art* 

It may not be amiss for the architect to take ad- 
vantage sometimes of that to which I am sure the 
painter ought always to have his eyes open, I mean 
the use of accidents : to follow when they lead, 
and to improve them» rather than always to trust 
to a regular plan. It often happens that additions 
have been made to houses, at various times, for 

* Mr. HoDGis* 
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use or pleasnre* As such buildings depart from 
regularity, tiiey now and then acquire something 
of scenery by this accident, which I should think 
might hot unsuccessfully be adopted by an archi- 
tect, in an original plan, if it does not too much 
interfere with convenience. Variety and intricacy 
is a beauty and excellence in every other of the 
arts which address the iomgination : and why not 
in architecture? 
The forms and turnings of the streets of London, 
V and other old towns, are produced by accident, 
without any original plan or design : but they are 
not always the less pleasant to Ihe walker or spec-^ 
tatdr on tibiat account. On the contrary, if the city 
had been built on the regular plan of Sir GhristO'^ 
pher Wren, the effect might have been, as we 
know it is in &k>me new - parts of the town, rather 
tinpleasing ; the uniformity might have produced 
weanness, and a slight degree of disgust. 

I can pretenid to no skill ia tl^ detail of archi- 
tecture. I judge now of the art, merely as a painter; 
When I speak of Vanbrugh, I mean to speak of 
him in the language of our art. To speak then of 
Vanbrugh in the language of a painter, he had ori-^ 
ginality of invention, he underirtood light and sha- 
dow, and had great skill in compositiouii To sup- 
port his principal objects, he produced his second 
and third groups or masses ; he perfectly under- 
stood in his art what is the most difficult in ours, 
I' the conduct of the bacic-ground ; by which the de- 
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sign and Invention is set off to thQ greatest advan* /; 
tage. TfluU the, back-ground is in painting, in ar- T 
chitectiire is the real ground on which the building 
is erected ; and «o architect took greater care than 
he that his work should not appear crude and hard ; 
that is, it .did not abruptly start out of the ground 
without expectation or preparation. 

This is a tribute which a painter owes to an ar- 
chitect who composed like a painter ; and was de- 
frauded of the due reward of his merit by the wits 
of his time, who did not understand the principles 
of composition in poetry better than he ; and who 
knew little, or nothing, of what he understood per« 
foctly, the general ruling principles of architecture 
and painting. His fate was that of the great 
Perrault; both were the objects of the petulant 
sarcasms of factious men of letters ; and both have 
left some of the fairest ornaments which to this day 
decorate their several countries ; the fapade of the 
Louvre, Blenheim, and Castle Howard. 

Upon the whole, it seems to me, that the object .}/ - 
and intention of all the arts is to supply the na- 
tural imperfection of things, and often to gratify the 
mind by realizing and embodying what never existed 
but in the imagination. 

It is allowed on all hands, that facts, and events, 
however they may bind the historian, have no do- 
minion over the poet or the painter. With us, 
history is made to bend and conform to this great 
idea of art. And why? Because these arts, in 
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their highest province, are not addressed to the 
gross senses ; but to the desires of themind> to that 
«park of divinity, which we have within, inpatient 
of being circumscribed and pent up by the world 
which is about us. Just so much as our art has of 
this, just so much of dignity, I had almost said of 
divinity, it exhibits ; and those of our artists who 
possessed this mark of distinction in the highest 
i degree, acquired from hence the glorious appella- 
ition of Divine. 
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DISCOURSE XIV. 



Character of GainUforough : — His excellencies and 
defects. 

. Gentlemen, 

In the study of our art, as in the study of all arts, 
something is the result of mtr cfum observation of 
Nature ; something, and that not little, the effect 
of the example of those who have studied the same 
nature before us, and who have cultivated before us 
the same art, with diligence and success. The less 
we confine ourselves in the choice of those exam- 
ples, the more advantage we shall derive from 
them ; and the nearer we shall bring our perform- 
ances to a correspondence with nature and the 
great general rules of art. When we draw our ex- 
amples from remote and revered antiquity, — with 
some advantage undoubtedly in that selection, — 
we subject ourselves to some inconveniences. We 
may suffer ourselves to be too much led away by 
great names, and to be too much subdued by over- 
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bearing authority. Our learning, in that case, is 
not so much an exercise of our judgment, as a 
proof of our docility* We find ourselves, perhaps, 
too much overshadowed; and the character of our 
pursuits is rather distinguished by the tameness of 
the foUower,than animated by the spirit of emulation. 
It is sometimes of service that our examples should 
be near us ; and such as raise a reverence, suffi- 
cient to induce us carefully to observe them, yet 
not so great as to prevent us from engaging with 
them in something like a generous contention. 

We have lately lost Mr. Gainsborough, one of 
the greatest ornaments of our Academy. It is not 
our business here to make panegyrics on the li- 
ving, or even on the dead who were of our body* 
The praise of the former might bear appearance of 
adulation: and the latter, of untimely justice; per- 
haps of envy to those whom we have still the hap- 
piness to enjoy, by an oblique suggestion of invidi- 
ous comparisons. In discoursing therefore on- the 
talents of the late Mr. Gainsborough, my object is, 
not so much to praise or to blame him^ as td draw 
from his excellencies and defects, matter of instruc- 
tion to the students in our Academy. If ever thi» 
nation should produce genius sufficient to acquire ta 
us the honourable distinction of an English scbooh 
the name of Gainsborough will be transmitted to 
posterity in the bistory of the art, among the very 
first of that rising name. That our reputation in the 
arts is now only rising, must be acknowledged ;. 
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and W6 niinit axpeet out adv«tK)€s to be aUesd^d 
wMh <M fxejn^Qmki m adv^rftaries, wd not m 
aiipf orters : alMidkig i& this rasp^^t in. a t«try. idtf- 
feiani situation {i«Mi tlie iate artiste of the B^nnan 
snhDoU to yAuHte K^atatm a«ejmt pv^ndiees 
baf* cartaiidy foontobntod : ihd way was prepared 
ioat tb^Hi»attdlhty magr be said rather to have lived 
in Abe^rafmlatijoaof their ooantiy^tban to ha^e con« 
tributad to ift ; whBst whatever cel^ruky is obtained 
hy Sqgliah. mAH, oa» arise onfy 6om Ae 'C^pera- 
tion mi a fai£ aadtraa ccHapAffisoib Aad when they 
to Iheir eonatiy a share of their re- 
By it is a partimi of fans sat bonrowied from 
others^ but solely aoqutred by their own labour and 
tnio M tfl. As Italy has .nndonbtedlj a peescriptive 
right to an adnriaistnstion boadeisiBg^Mi prq|AidiGe« 
as a. soil peculiarly adapted, oong^miaU ftod, we 
iMy add, destined to the prodaduan of men of 
great genius in oar art, we may joot unreasoaably 
sospect that a portion of jdie gcout £Mne of some of 
tinhr late atitists has bo^n ^wisg to the general 
readiness and dispositiicm of »aiikiiid» to ac^esce 
m itheir (original preposaewkBAs in favour of the 
productions of the Roman school. 

On Ihb ground, however unsafe^ I will vautore to 
fnmfbatfp thai two of the li/»t distinguished paint- 
em of.idiat.OQantryj I meaa Pompeio Sattoni and 
i&affi»lle.MfingSi however great their naoieB may 
atptesont sound in our ears»wUl very soon fall into 
die mokof Inpfirialeu Scibaston Concha, Placido 
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Constanza, Masaceio, and the rest of their imme^ 
diate predecessors ; whose names, though equally- 
renowned in their life-time, are now fallen into 
what is little short of total oUirion. I do not say 
that those painters were not superior to the artist 
I allude to, and whose loss we lament, in a cer- 
tain routine of practice, which, to the eyes of com- 
mon observers, has the air of a learned composition, 
and bears a soft of superficial resemblance to the 
manner of the great men who went before them. I 
know this perfectly well: but I know likewise,- 
that a man, looking for real and lasting reputation, 
must unlearn miuch of the common-place method so 
observable in the works of the artists whom I have 
named. For my own part, I confess, I take more 
interest in, and am more captivated with the pow- 
erful impression of nature, which GainslM^rough 
exhibited in his portraits and in his landscapes, and 
the interesting simplicity and elegance of his little 
ordinary beggar-children, than with any of the 
works of that school, since the time of Andrea 
Sacchi, or perhaps we may say Carlo Maratti ; 
two painters who may truly be said to be ULTIMI 

ROMANORUM. 

I am well aware how much I lay myself open to the 
censure and ridicule of the academical professors 
of other nations, in preferring the humble attempts 
of Gainsborough to, the works of those regular 
graduates in the great historical style. But we have 
the sanction of all mankind in preferring genius in 
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a lower rank of art, to feebleness and insipidity in 
die lughest* 

It would not be to the present purpose, even if I 
had. the means and materials, which I have not, to 
enter into the private life of Mr. Gainsborough. 
The history of his gradual advancement, and the 
means by which he acquired such excellence in his 
art,woutdcome nearerto our purposes and wishes, if 
it were by any means attainable ; but the slow pro- 
gress of advancement is in general imperceptible to 
the man himself who makes it ; it is theiconsequence 
of an accumulation of various ideas which his mind 
has received, he does not perhaps know how or 
when. Sometimes indeed it happens, that he may 
be able to mark the time when from the sight of a 
picture, a passage in an author, or a hint in con- 
versation, he has received, as it were, some new 
and guiding light, something like inspiration, by 
which his mind has been expanded ; and is morally 
sure that his whole life and conduct has been af- 
fected by that accidental circumstance. Such in- 
teresting accounts, we may however sometimes ob- 
tain from a man who has acquired an unoemmon 
habit of s^lfrexaminatton, and has attended to A^ 
progress of his own improvement. 

It may not be improper to make mention of some 
of the customs and habits of this extraordinaty man ; 
points which come more within the reach of an ob- 
server : I however mean such only as are connect- 
ed with Us art, and indeed were, as | apprehend. 
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the cattSM at Us aniviBf^to tkat Ugii degiee of 
excellence, which we see and acknowkidfe m hm 
work3» Of Uttse caiiaea we imist.rtate> as the fan- 
dameataly the love which he had to hia aft; Mo 
whichy indeed* hi»wholaminAaf{ieaniloJ«Mre been 
deroted> .and to whidi ^mer^ thiBg was rafemd ; 
and this we may faidy eoncliideifinBi yariona cir- 
cumstsaces <rf. bis life» wUA wars-luwini to his 
intimate frffioda. AauMigeitheEs»hAhada.iu^tctf 
cofttiaiaaUy' ittmarldnf to'ttasa vhohafvptaed to be 
abaiit hka, ^whatovBr ipnmdiaiity o£ eotintenaiw, 
whatever accideatal coHbniatioik«€%ai»9 or. happy 
effects of li|^ aad shadow, ocean»d ia piof^eets, 
in the sky, in watkiag the streets, or Ib company. 
If, in his wdks, he found aoharactorthat he hked, 
and whose attendance was to be obtained, ha ov* 
dered him to his house : aad froas the. fields he 
brought into his pamting-cocMn, stumps of trees, 
weeds, and animals of yarioas kinds ; and4esigned 
then, not fnom memory, bi^ irosiediately foom the 
objects^ He even framed la kind of model of huul* 
scapes on bis table; eomposad.o£ broken stones, 
dried herbs, and pieces of iooking-^ass, whicbhe 
magnified aad improved into racks, teees, and 
water. How far this laltor praotioe may be naefiilia 
giying hints, the professors of kadsoafKoia best de- 
termine, like every other technical pMwstiice,it seems 
to me wholly to depend cm the geneval iaient ofhim 
.who nses it. Siiclt methods nay. be.no49iing better 
,tban.contamplible and mischieTous trifiiof^; or they 
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mwy b« aids. I fhiak upon the wh ole, unleM we con* 
staBtly Toferlo reaik Miure, that |Nraetice may be more 
likely to do haf m "thaa good. I mentioii it only, as 
it shows die soUeilade amd extreme iaetivity wliich 
lie had aboat every thing Ihat rdated to his art; 
that he wished to have his objects embodied as it 
WOTe, and distmctly hefere him ; that he. n«^eted 
nothing whifth eonld Iceep h» facnlties in exereise; 
aaid derhred hints firom efwy sort of combinatMin. * 
WemnstAot forget wUkt we aie on Hm subject, 
to mafceooaM remaihe on his oostoni of painting by 
ittght^ wlaoh conirms what I have already men- 
tioned>*-his gveat afleetion to his art; since he 
ieoidd not amuse hiaiself ito the eyemng by any 
other means so agreeable to hiniielf* I am indeed 
madh . incUned to believe thsit it is a practice very 
adwitageoas and imptoyiiig to an artist ; for by 
Ais mdans he will aeqnire. a new and a higher per- 
ception of wha4 is great and beantifol in n«kiire. By 
candle^l^bty not onfy el^^cts appear more beauti- 
M, bnt £ro«i their being in a greater breadth of 
Itg^t and shadowy as well as haying a greater 
breadth and uniformity of colour, nature appears in 
a higher stjie ; and even ike flesh seems to take a 
iiighar and Tidier tette of colour. Judgment is to 
direct us iii the nee io be nMtde of Ihis method x>f 
study ; but the mediod itoelf is, I am t^^ sure, 
advantageous. I have often imagined that the two 
great colomristB^ Titias and Oorregio, though I do 
net know that they paialed by nigh^ Ibmed theh 
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high ideas of colounng from the effects of objects 
by this artificial light ; but I am more assured, that 
whoever attenttvdy studies the first and best man- 
ner of GuerciiiOy will be convinced that he either 
painted by this light, or formed his manner on this 
conception. 

Another practice Gainsborough had/ which is 
worth mentioning, as it is certainly worthy of imr* 
tation ; I mean his manner of forming all the parts 
of his picture together; the whole going on at the 
same time, in the same manner as nature creates 
her works. Though this method is not uncommoii 
to those who have been regularly educated, yet pro- 
bably it was suggeisted to him by his own natural 
sagacity. That Uiis custom is not universal, ap- 
pears from the practice of a painter whom I have 
just .mentioned, Pompeio Battoni, who finished his 
historical pictures part after part, and in his por- 
traits completely finished one feature before he pro- 
ceeded to another. The consequence was, as might 
be expected ; the countenance was never well ex- 
pressed ; and, as the painters say, the whole was 
not well put together. 

The first thing required to excel in our art, or I 
believe in any art, is not only a love for it, but 
even an enthusiastic ambition to excel in it. This 
never fails of success proportioned to the natural 
abilities with which the artist has been endowedlyy 
Providence. Of Gainsborough, we certainly know, 
that his passion was not the acquirement of riches, 
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.bat exceUence b his art; to enjoy that hononnble 
fame which is sure to attend it. — ^That hefeU ikU 
ruUng poitumsiroHg t» death, I am myself a wit* 
.ness. A few days before he died, he wrote me a 
letter, to express his acknowledgments for the 
good opinion I entertained of his abilities, and the 
manner in which (he had been informed) I always 
spoke of him ; and desired be mig^t see me once 
more before he died. I am aware how flaltering it 
is to myself to be thus connected with the dying 
.testimony which this excellent painter bore to his 
art. But I cannot prevail on myself to suppress 
tiiat I was not connected with him by any habits 
of familiarity ; if any little jealousies had subsist- 
ed between us, they were forgotten in those mo- 
ments of sincerity ; and he turned towards me as 
one who was engrossed by the same pursuits, and 
who deserved his good opinion, by being sensible 
of his excellence. Without entering into a detail 
of what passed at this last interview, the impression 
of it upon my mind was, that his regret at losing 
life, was principally the regret of leaving his art; 
and more especially as he now began, he said, to 
see what his deficiencies were ; which he flattered 
himself in his last works were in some measure 
supplied. 

When such a man as Grainsborough arrives to 
great fame, without the assistance of an acade- 
mical education, without travelling to Italy, or any 
of those preparatory studies which have been so 
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ofUn vecomncnded, he As, pK>4iidcd «»miMlaAeo, 
haw IHtk toich stodiM «rc neeassary^ 4M&eit mo 
fraat lexcelleice magr be mcqHBed fvvilln«t 4bMn« 
Tins 18 an inference'iiot waaeattited bf Am tf uccoh- of 
any indnridml ; end I tiusi it noil not h% thoii|^ 
tiiat I wirii to make fliU vm iof k* 

It mast be reaHmbeied that 'the a^le aad ^- 
partmewt of lart. wfaoch flraiabamig^ chose, and 
in whidi^he «o anich eaoeUedy'did not 9»|«are that 
he shoidd go out of hiaownooimtry for the okjteolB 
of his stody; AqyuiBere ereryjwihfite abootiln; 
he found them la the stMets^ and ia tlie fields ; «nd 
from themodek thus accid— laBy foaad, he select- 
ed with great jadgmeit aueh as suited his pav- 
pose« As his studies were directed to the Hying 
worid priacipally, he did not pay a genend atten-* 
tion to ^the woriks of the f^acious auisters, Aoi^ 
they are^ is my opniion, always of great use, ««ren 
wh^ the chasacter of our subject requires as to 
depart from some of their principles* It qaanot he 
denied^ that excellence in the departaient of the aet 
whacb he professed may exist without Aani ; .that 
in such subjects^ and in the manner that bdoaf^ 
to them, the want of Aeat h sap[pliedv andmoie 
than supplied/ by natural sagacity, and a minute 
observation of particular nature. If Gainsborough 
did not look at natture with a poetl^ eye» it must 
be acknowledged that he saw her with dm eye pf 
a painter ; and gave a faithful, if set a po«tiiDal» 
representation of what he had befiove him. 



ThcMgli h6 4i4 not oitieh attend ie te work* of 
ike groati lttlonlsftlfN«Mrt of tenicir «ges, yet he 
WM wdl aware ^hM ihe langtege of tiia aii-^ttie 
art of imiiatieB— oauitbe learned soMewhere.; and 
as lie kMrihat he oovld »ot Itan H in «b eqMl 
defiree friniLhis tmnk m atp^i a ihb, he "tefy^dioiemdy 
applied huascilf to the FlepKkfti Sohool^ 'who ere mt- 
doobtedlf ^the greadeet auurters of one necegearjr 
hfsndi'ofaft; and he did not seed logo oat: of hfe 
ovm oOHrtryfereabaaiplesefthftt aehecd^ fro«tlnit 
^e learned the harmony of adeuffiiigy tfie maaige- 
neat attd disponlteB of ligfat aod dbmiow, wad 
every loeaiirwhidi the maaleni of itpradbed, to 
omafiieiil end gjtre ipleMhar to thev weAa^ And 
Id .raiiiff Itenelf at well «■ others, how welt be 
knew the vKec^amfsni and artifice which theyem^ 
ployed to hrhig out th«t te»d of ookMir wineh we 
so much admired in their woiliey he oeeasiMially 
> made copies from lttibeae> T^mieie, and Vand^ck, 
wfaich It would be no disgvaee to the moet accurate 
cemoienettr to mieteke, at thii first sight, for Oe 
wofke of those maiters. What he thus leamedt he 
qiplfsd to the oiignMls of naAmre, whidi he saw 
with his own eyes ; and inntated, not in the mwi^ 
Mr of those mmatenr, b«A in hb own. 

Whether he moit oxo^Hed in poi^raiti, knd- 
seaftes, or fmcy^ictares, it is dilicidt toidetemmie< 
wfaeitar his poMndts were raostadniimble^br exa<$t 
tradi^Msemhhnoe, ov Ms hmdscapesfor epoftraift- 
hte fsptesentation of oature, such as we see in the 
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works of Rul>eii8y Raysdaal^and others of those 
'sg1h>o1s. Id his fancy-pictnres, when he had fixed 
on his ol^ect of imitation^ whether it was the mean 
and vulgar form of a wood-cutter, or a child of an 
interestiDg character ; as he did not attempt to raise 
the one, so neither did he lose any of the natural 
graee and elegance of the other ; such a grace, and 
fuch an elegance as are more frequently found 
inf cottages than in courts. This excellence iras 
his own, the result of his particular observation and 
^ taste ; for this he was certainly not indebted to the 
Flemish school, nor indeed to any school ; for his 
grace was not academical or antique, but selected 
by himself from the great school of nature ; and 
there are yet a thousand modes of grace, which are 
neither theirs, nor his, but lie open in the mtil^ied 
scenes and figures of life, to be brought out by skil- 
ful and faithful observers. 

Upon. the whole, we may jusUy say, that what* 
ever he attempted he carried to a high degree of 
excellence. It is to the credit of his good sense 
and judgment, that he never did attempt that style 
.of historical painting, for which his previous stu- 
dies had made no preparation. 

And here it naturally occurs to oppose die sen- 
sible conduct of; Gainsborough, in this respect, to 
that of our late excellent Hogarth, who, with all 
his extraordiuary talents, was not blessed, with this 
knowledge of his own deficiency ; or of the bounds 
which were set to the extent of his own powers. 
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After this adioirable artist had speat the greater 
part of his life in an active, busy, and, we may add^ 
successful itttention to the ridicule of life ; after he . 
had invented a new speciies of dramatic painting, in 
which .probably he will never be equalled, and had 
stored his mind with infinite materials to explain 
and illustrate the domestic and familiar scenes of 
common life, which were generally, and ought to 
have been always, the subject of his pencil; he very 
imprudently, or rather presumptaously, attempted 
the great historical style, for which his previous 
habits had by no means prepared him : he was in- 
deed so entirely unacquainted with the principles 
of this style, that he was not even aware thai any 
artificial fHT^paration was at all necessary. It is 
to be regretted, that any part of the life of such 
a genius should be fruitlessly enjoyed* Let, hie 
failure teaeh us not to indulge ourselves in the vain 
imaginadon^ that by a momentary resolution we can 
give either dexterity to the hand, or a new habit to 
tile mind. 

1 have, however, littie doubt, but that the same 
■ sagacity which enabled thoslB two extraordinary 
men to discover their true object, and the peculiar 
.excellence of that branch of art which they culti- 
vated, would have been equally effectual in disco- 
vering the prindples of the higher style ; if th^ 
had investigated those principles with .the sasie 
eager industry which they exerted in their own de- 
partment, A» Qtiinsborough never atlmpted the 
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faenvie st^te, soiieMhar HA he ^fcstroy the character 
and mrifonraty aiimcmn style, by the idle diffi^la- 
tion of iotredttcinf mjMhologieid femiag in nny of 
liig inetares. OHm h«iyish felly we lee ia^tancet 
efteu|^ aT0B in the *woHni of ^eat pakfterg. 

Vfhen the IhMdi aehotil attempt this poetry of 
«ar att in their hmdaoapee, iimc perfenaaaces are 
tenealh cfrhfeiMa; tlwy beeome endy aa object of 
iaaghfter. TUa iiraieifaia la haiidly excuaabky ewtt 
iaXSamia LomniOy whohad ahown more diacreticw, 
if he had never meddfed wilh such siribjectB, 

€hir late mgeaioaa aeademieiafr, WSaon, has, 
I fearhaen ^aiily» Uke AHUiy &f his pvedecessora, 
of itttaa^ieiag '|^ md gedMaaea, ideal heiaga» 
into scenes whieh we«e liy no means prepared to 
reeaiTo aach penwniiges. ilia llrndscaipes were in 
veaKty too near cawmioii natare to vdnait iMipema- 
tand^bjeols. In conveqwencie of ^is nii^e, in 
« rery adttinMe picftiwa of a stormy ^Hhoch 1 havfe 
seen of hia hand, n^my Sgures are introdttced in 
the fore ground, some in apparent distress^ and 
aiHBe atnarit daad, «a a spectator would naltamUy 
aappoae, by the Ughitiilag ; hid- not the pahner hi- 
jadkcioQsIf (aa I tUol^ rather ^chosen &at Adr 
deailh shoidd be knpirtod to a Mle Apollo, who 
appears in Ihe aky, with ins bent bow, and that 
^ose figvrea shoald be considered as the chUdiieti 
ofXiobe. 

To nuuaage a subject of tiiiB kind, a peodittr 
atyle of art is inquired : and it can only be done 



wilhoiit tmpropiietyft ot even tritfioiiirtdicak, wlien 
we adafil the eluuracter of tke imdsciqpey aad thai 
too» in all kfl partsi to tlie kiatorioil<or poetical re- 
preseatadon. 13us is a rary difficalt ad^entuve, 
and k requnea a Mind thrown back two thonaaod 
years, and as k were Mil»raJli«ad in aatji^ity» Kke 
that of NicQilo Poussin, to achieve it In the fie* 
tare alladed to, the Arat idea that pveseats iteelf ia 
that of woader, at aeeing a figave m ao uncommon 
a flitualion as that m whidi the Apdfte ia plaofd ; 
foT4;be clouds on wMeh he kneehlMiFe aot 4lie ap» 
pearance of being able to anppott him; theyliave 
neiAer the sahatancenor die formft forthe vecep- 
tEusle of a human figure ; and d^y do not poaaesa 
HI any respect that romantic cbaraot^ wihidh is ap« 
pK^riated to sach an ob^ct^ and which dlone can 
bamonlze with poetrnd stones. 

It appears to me, that sach conduct is no lass 
abmnrd, than if a plam man, gvdng a vdatimi of a 
real distr«9s« oectfsioned by an i am wlat i on, accem* 
paaried with tfiund^ and lightmngy shoidd^ ia$taad 
of eimply velatittf the en^nt, take into hia head, in 
0der to gifoagrace to his naftation, totaUc «(f 
^apher-Pluvios, or Jupiter and his thuBderbolta, 
or any oti^er figwpatit^e idea ; an inteoMxtuffe which, 
though in poetry^ widi Its proper preparatieBs and 
accompaniments, it might be managed with effect, 
yet in the instance before us would counteract the 
purpose of the narrator, and instead of being inter- 
esting, would be only ridiculous. 
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The Dutch and Flemiah style of landscape, not 
eTen excepting those of Rubens, is unfit for poeti« 
eal subjects ; but to Explain in what this ineptitude 
consists, or to point out all the circumstances that 
fire nobleness, grandeur, and the poetic character, 
to style in landscape, would require a long dis- 
course of itself; and the end would be then perhaps 
but imperfectly attamed. The painter who is am- 
bitious of this perilous excellence, must catch his 
inspiration from those who have cultivated with 
success the poetry, as it may be called, of the art ; 
agd they are few indeed. 

• I cannot quit this subject without mentioning two 
examples which occur to me at present, in which 
the poetical style of landscape may be seen hap* 
pily executed ; the one is Jacob's Dream^ by Sal- 
yator Rosa, and the other the Return of the Ark 
from captivity, by Sebastian Bourdon.* With 
whatever dignity those histories are presented to 
us in the language, of scripture, this style of paint^ 
ing possesses the same power of inspiring sen- 
timents of graqdeur and sublimity, and is able to 
communicate them to subjects which appear by 
no means adapted to . receive them* . A ladder 
against the sky has no very promising appearance 
of possessing a capacity to excite any heroic ideas ; 



• This fine picture was in our author's coUection; and 
was bequeathed by him to Sir George Beaumont, Bart. 
M. 
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and the ark, in the hands of a second rale master, 
would have littie more effect than a commotn wag- 
gon on the highway ; jret those subjects are sofK)e« 
ticaliy treated throughout, the parts have such a 
correspondence with each other, uid the whole and 
every part of the scene b so visionary^ that it is im? 
possible to look at them, without feeling, in some 
measure, the enthusiasm which seems to hare in* 
spired the painters. 

By continual contemplation of such works, asense 
of the higher excellencies of art will, by degrees^ 
dawn on the imagination; at every review thai; 
sense will become more and more assured, until we 
come to enjoy a sober certainty of the real existence 
(if I may so express myself) of those almost ideal 
beauties ; and tiie artist will then find no difficulty 
in fixing in his mind the principles by which the 
impression is produced; which he will feel and 
practise, though tiiey are perhaps too delicate and 
refined, and too peculiar to the imitative art to be 
conveyed to the mind by any other means. 

To retam tp Gainsborough : the peculiarity of 
his manner, or style, or we may call it — the lan- 
guage in which he expressed his ideas, has been 
considered by many as his greatest defect But 
without altogedier wishing to enter into the discus- 
sion — whether this pecaliarity was a defect or not, 
intermixed, as it was, with great beauties, of some 
of which it was probably the cause, it becomes a 
proper subject of criticism and enquiry to a painter. 
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A MTehy 4Nid f««iltaii^«f MMmer, at. it ia of- 
tm * ea«8e of o«r appMbalMMy so libeiKiae itim 
often a gfomd of cemmro ; as Mag cMftnury to 
tko {NfmcHoo of oilier pauitani» m whom naniiaripe 
Wre boon MtkiledU and in 'wfaosa fivrour we Iwre 
pot<Hip» ¥Mn p r epoB DCaocd froai o«r iaAuieyi Smr, 
ftmd a« wo -are <tf aor^y w« ate upoD the whole 
CMataves of Mhit Howeiwr, it is oerteio, that ali 
those odd scratches and marks, which on a done 
exanrinalion, are so obs ewaM e « Oains borongh's 
fMCturesy end which ei^n to experienced p«nters 
appear rather the elfect of aeoident Aan deitgn : 
tins chaos, ttis nncouth and shapeless appearance, 
by a kind of magte, at a eertatn ^stance assumes 
form^and all the parts seem to drop into their pro- 
per placed, so that we can hardly reftise acknow- 
ledging Ihe full effect «tf dUigenoe, under die ap- 
pearance of chance and hasty negligence. That 
Odnsborottgh himself oensidered this peculiarity in 
his manner, and the power it possesses of diclting 
surprise, as a beauty m his worin, I thmk may be 
inferred from the eagco- desire which we know he 
always expressed tiiat his pictures, at the eahibi- 
tson, should be seen near, as wdl as at a distanoo. 

The sltghtness winch we see in his best works 
cannot always be imputed to negligence. How- 
ever they may appearto superficial obserrors, paint- 
ers know rery well that a steady atlenttoa to the 
general effect, takes up more time, and is much more 
laborious to the mind, than any mode of high ^finish* 
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iM»kDf HP a9|iBt HFfeci }ia4 pev^ I9MP«4 frpip 

tbi wi; bui atitt. likft »«w e^ Pt99»g i9lui^f 
|ii»tfftfnft ^ivtet^ wmtmemi, k^ i^Hmi tut » 

q|ieito« a. biPfii»«»Fteb H^ 
tp vpitoHwli fip4 mh^ wiAoot fcimmf ihp pp- 
pi»fmle Mprpiaipp of plpsppl ppy ^)PP Niep» epp<- 
trivp tp GPiwni^PPlP Aa Mv#iy ppi fMr^iNMp iPI>^ 

I ^ik AM»P f^jM^^m ^mw MM^Mf bji pitdir 
fef bis m»pm ivitfiPP* viplat^g «i«itfi» or mmm§ 

Mf mk (tf («9^sPiiipi^ ^ fOW^P Pf fre iRMMIgPf 

spJcp pf f akbig tbp ^mrpptep of » liypugrjftiB pitiPt 
It miipt ¥p pUp^p4» Ib^ tfijp bPtiAwg mwpppr 
of 0%iA9)3iprpiigb M vpvy pp«b MAMbplP «o thp 
li(g||tpP9s pf Pffept Wliipii if po ppiipepi p ^u^r 
jMi his piel^pB SUP PA tiAP ppnlvpiy* ipppb tuootb* 
QMPf pud pm^og Ap nolopip^ if ppt tp piodpce 
Im^iwm* Eyprf pitiM must bp?« rpnpibpd, h&m ' 
iffm lbp( UititoPPP pf hpM wbiioktirpp IP Ni dppdr 
««lp«ir< Of fiipl pmtipg, PiOHNdl in ibp fioishiiiif^ 
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when he had detennined the parts with more preci* 
sion ; and another loss he often experiencesi which 
is of greater consequence ; whilst he is employed 
in the detail, the effect of the whole together 
is either forgotten or neglected. The likeneM of 
a portrait, as I have formerly observed, consists 
more in preserving the general effect of the counte- 
nance, than in the most minute finishing of the fea- 
tures, or -any of the particular parls. Now Gains- 
borough's portraits were ofkenUttle more, in regard 
to finishing, or determining the form of the features, 
than what generally attends a dead colour ; but as 
he was always attentive to the general effect, or 
whole together, I have often imagined that this un- 
finished manner contributed even to that striking 
resemblance for which his portraits are so remark- 
able. Though this opinion may be considered a» 
fanciful, yet I think a plausible reason maybe given, 
why such a mode of painting should have such 
an effect. It is pre-supposed that in, this undeter- 
mined manner there is the. general .effect ; enough to 
remind the spectator of the original ; the imagina- 
tion supplies the rest, and perhaps more satisfactory 
to himself, if not more exactly, than the artist, with 
all his care could possibly have done. At the 
same time it must be acknowledged there is one 
evil attending ^this mode ; that if the portrait were 
seen,, previous to any knowledge of the original, 
different persons would form different ideas, and al( 
would be disappointed at not finding the original 
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correspond with their own conceptions ; under 
the great latitude which indistinctness gives to the 
imagination to assume almost what character or 
form it pleases, 

' Every artist has some favourite . part^ on which 
he fixes his attention^ and which he pm*sues with 
such eagerness, that it absorbs every other consi- 
deration; and he often falls into the opposite error 
of that which he would avoid, which is always ready 
to receive him . Now Grainsborough having truly a 
painter's eye for colouring, cultivated those effects 
of , the art which proceed from colours ; and some- 
times appears to hie indifferent to or to neglect other 
excellencies. Whatever defects are acknowledged, 
let him still experience from us tiie same candour 
that we so freely give upon similar occasions to the 
ancient masters; let us not encourage that fasti- 
dious disposition, which is discontented with every 
thing short of perfection^ and unreasonably require, 
as we sometimes do, a union of excellencies, not 
perhaps quite compatible with each other. — ^We may, 
on this ground, say even of the divine Raffadle, 
that he might have finished his picture as highly and 
as^correctiy as was his custom, witiiout heaviness 
of manner ; and that Poussin might have preserved 
all his precision without hardness or dryness. 
. ; To show the difficulty of uniting solidity with 
lightness of manner, we may produce a picture of 
- Rubens in the church of St. Judule, at Brussels, 
as an example : the subject is, Christ*^ charge U 



fiwsM p»(4ujr« < iwfiolm to h%T» mm of tbftt 
iPAstor, itf> i> i» Iv fi» Ai bittritit; ftod ifl ki4 
found it in any other place, I shogUl km^ mfh 
pelted iittir ^ft «opFl fer f^wiie«ii kpw Tfiiy 

tite 9fii»|t <tf i^ 4m^ IMWMa« miK^tHNpifiMNl foil 
f^imU^jP «Wlt«4i % MW ••r p»itfrff MBit* 

tliiw of thf onf^ ^ is tewt iHil i»«% eMr if 
tb^ 9t)i^r 2 % 9mm^9m» ihmiv» fe4& itcCtM n*. 

h» i^^mkm m ils origtuiUiy* Gainabofoagli 
fQ^9m^i M% qil^l^ of lifhtotcm if moiOMr andl 
Qffegt, I HmK li in u»iwi^[ite4 degwe •f oac- 
c^lJl^Qi; bill it vwft be acbtowtedsnd, at Am 
tm^ ^m, 4l%l tfai liwfiei wlMih hi nad* to 
thu omafiiiil «l oar aft* waa too great; k was, 
te rerti^, ft9hmng the kw^ axAslfcMUiiei to tha 

Tq eoncliida. Hewevtr w^ nay apolpgiat for 
thi fkfipieaiiat of (Gkynahatoiigh (I »«an pafti- 
eidariy his waiit of i^aaiaiaii and AmaVm^^ who 
49 infiaioiidy o^iitrivad to tower his defeeto by 
iiis bQaiiMe9 : aid who onHivited that dep^vtneat 
af ^ where iweh defeota am maie eattly ex- 
mis^d ; yPU ^i« to n^mewbiv* that no apology oin 
Im Pft4@ for tfii» defieienfiy, in tha* etyle wUeh 
tbi$ Aj»d«|f teaches, ai^d whioh ought to be the 
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object of your pursuit. It will be necessary for 
yoUy in the first place, nerer to lose sight of the 
great rules and principles of the art, as they are 
collected froni the full body of the best general 
practice, and the most constant and uniform ex- 
perience; this must be the ground-work of all 
your studies : afterwards you may jprofit, as in 
this case I wish you to profit, by the peculiar 
esperience and personal talents of artists living 
and dead ; you may derive lights, and catch hints, 
from their practice; but the moment you turn 
them uito models, you fall infinitely below them ; 
you may be corrupted by excellencies, not so 
much belonging to the art, as personal and ap- 
propriated to the artist ; and become bad copies 
of good painters, instead of excellent imitators of 
the great universal truth of things. 
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of MUkftel Angth rtoMNMieiMM 

Thb MiiMfti c^neetiM ifUck £ favre Itfid With 

tt^Mt, Hie wnM ArtieB in wlfi<lbire Inwifc «tt «iw> 
Mttlff ^eilgttfMlffliFio nMlify«M^ taiaktf «lf pf^ 
iMftiM ^ nMMlHbilll 10 tkil Ivsttattat on mjr 
patty ttl«og€i!^f tiit)*fl«Mis9 tbi luivnice of Imbit 
nfMte in mmA ft M>«Mclioii wotiM mtn«llsrig|^^ 
produced it 

AftiMf iieA MftWd ifl th» stat todjr» mod kn-^ 
pag^ Ui t^ ianto fmmily itlMi; Wift piMHBiMifa 
fi^MtdiArip oemiMil ^itmm^m yffA wkm, 1^ 
iii«M dittt»tite» mm. «ft tfitlaffifiy tftv faroMlbkU 
l« tiMHmHN^ 8Md tHiftk pcilitfpi too hafftfy «if 
«»«fif iHBCafOBliNik Bli€ HOttpOM^ Mid ootslitiKtod 
69^6 IM^ HiMe mSo <2(««Aid«Dtf iHB bo loflrt tJO 
oti«»i^ aSdAcy duglliteiHldilty io l^e lo0ti»ioifit 
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ourselyes in mutual esteem for talents and acquire* 
ments ; every controversy ought to be, and I am 
persuaded, will be, sunk in our zeal for the per- 
fection of our common art. 

In parting with the Academy, I shall remember 
with pride, affection, and gratitude, the support 
with which I hare almost uniformly been honoured 
from the commencement of our intercourse. I 
shall leave you. Gentlemen, with unaffected cor- 
dial wishes for your future concord, and with 
a well-founded hope, that in that concord the au- 
spicious and not obscure origin of our Academy 
may be forgotten in the splendour of your suc- 
ceeding prospects. 

My age, and my infirmities still more than my 
age, make it jprobable that this will be the last time 
I shall have the honour of addressing you from 
this place.' Excluded as I am,' tpaiii$ Mquii, 
firom indulging my imagination with a distant and 
forward perspective- of life,' I may be excused if 
I turn my eyes' back on the way which I have 
passed. 

We may assume to ' ourselves* I should hope, 
the credit of having endeavoured, at least; to fill 
with propriety that middle station which we hold 
in die general connection of things. Our prede- 
cessors have laboured for our advantitge; we 
labour for our successors t &nd though we have 
done no more in this mutual intercourse and 
reciprocation of bedefitsi than has been effected 
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by oUier societies formed in this nation for the 
advancement of usefid and ornamental knowledge, 
yet there is one . circumstance which appears to 
give, us an higher claim than the credit of merely 
doing our duly. What I at present allude [to, 
is. the honour, of having been, some of us, the 
first contrivers, and all of us the promoters 
and supporters, of the annual EsLhibition. This 
scheme could only haye originated from artists 
already in possession of thB favour of the pub- 
lic ; as it would not have been so much in th^ 
power of others to have excited curiosity. It 
must be remembered, that for the sake of bring- 
ing forward into qotice concealed merit, they in- 
curred the risk of producing rivals to themselves ; 
they, voliin^rily .entered the lists, and ran the 
race a second time for the prize which they had 
already won. 

When we tdce a review of the several depart- 
ments of the Institution,. I . think we may safely 
congratulate ourselves onjour good fortune, in hs^v^ 
ing hitherto se^n the chairs of our prpfessors filled 
with men of distinguished abilities, and who have 
so well acquitted themselves of their duty in their 
several, departments. , I look upon it to be of im- 
portance, that none of them should be ever left 
unfilled : a neglect to provide for qualified persons, 
is to produce a neglect of qualifications. 

In this honorable rank of professors, I have not 
presumed to class myself; though' in the Dis- 
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connm iHMi I itttvm hftd Hie bamim «f delif erhig 
iWkftitlMiplii«i»wMlekioiieMqpfctI sMy becdn* 
ftiderwi «■ a <i i > »Bl etf» in aaotinr tmw it te^iiiw 
tf I was intcAnrtaarity prMsoA ioto tfan sarrioe. If 
prize* Wife la to pTaa, It a{ipcfared ao4 only pi<op6f| 
bat almoet iadiepeiieaUy BaoeMlaty^ tbat admaddiig 
slHMdd be said liy llie 1^esid«it on tto delivery 
of (hosa piiBMi aid tiw Fresideiit for Ina dwa 
aMiil ipmttld iHihto My eaiifetMiif iMratiisaw^re 
trwdtf ^ i^iiitillnieni, nvtHcli^ by Mflg tire^aefttly 
Hf anted, wauld ^d<m bMt^Me flat ii*d tmiiftefefetiagi 
eibd by b^f 'uttet^ %o ttany^ wt)tild at ladt bcf^ 
oMUe fi dtoHtittiott fb tieti«: 1 th<»tt|^t^ therefore, 
if I irM*e t6 {tt^ftiee Wft ^onftiiiieift witii d<>ifie ftt« 
ftftDMti[f« <4ist»vMiatiiB M ili« Mt, wbMi we «r«rw&ed 
flMrit iA oMS arfiil^ Whefm ^^ f ifWatdedf I eiigfit dd 
tf(^etiilttg to nAiiMte ttttd guide (hett in theii* fe^ 
ture attempts. 

^ I Miiridy «eiifible Iiow Vhequal t bAVe b«^ to 
lhi»fa«MiettofttiyoWaMett(i. fodev^p^ttie 
l&ietit ^<Ml«tidie§) atid dntw mi tbt UmAm pflft^ 
«ipl0B itf Mf ait) feifttiiMiibote ekfll aad piMlkNi 
towriflif^ tbto li Mbtly to ba y i w is 4d 1^ a ■mm 
|«l^tlfal^f M(»q^ied la tta we <^1be pendtt etd 
tbe ptdleite. tt te to Uai leas^eiy pertnq^dmOe 
fttirt«r inlAs iMid tHettifUtit^of beifer<»Meliai« 
F«(«U ure MtaiMtlly wrixm ef prMe. They ii»y 

be said to befttMiCllltef mily t«liif«lldrd«pMilieM 
(Mr dWQ all) wbeft tbeyitt« «spliiliflii|r attd ex- 
patlatitt|u^n ftittMt reiiM ptto^ke. BfH tfCHI 



Ml prtfVMrt^ bf loiMr iog»g imi w rt s» flrom p«fe|ing 
thw ti»«iifiiii in 0id^f m wfik m tkey imu and 
4r«»glfii€laihA|^iiblic Afi smqII of Umwax^* 
ciMMt^ 11l^faMylrl•d9ivl)idlMMtiifthM^o£)lb 
9id^<jk vSl oioiaft A»n «iHiqM»0a|a iw oiif wwt of 
^egwfeew A^ wmrna^ of Ireaiiiif it» «r mnm of 
pffwyigril^, wtttli » liiii ^>M»iWfmtinl ; aiuilaai 

mUi c<uHirii»te mora l»ttl«ao» tlit llmory of our 
afl^ fthf D a ^iUNiBuul ittfainooiucli as wo somolJMeft 
906 ; tto puipQflo of ubidb iqapMurs to b« catiMr (» 
toplay tho xttfiaanMi of Ao aunt's own tom^a^ 
tiMs of imipaMihjb prootioe, duui to ooniegr «s^l 
]|||Oirl«f}g» (HT lajdnnintaMi <tf «if kiiul wbatorcr. 
4ji ortiiH k»oii^ wkfttis, and wlMt ia aot, vn^ban 
4i# proTiQiM of hia «vt tp ptffwq^f ami it aot Itkoly 
to bo fior OV97 tefsiiig tho poor sittdeot mA tlie 
beauties of mixed p aga i oat , or to p^r^K him wiA 
an imaginary muoa of oscollaAci^ kioompalible 
with each other. 

To ^m vrwk, howevor^ I ooald nol bo aaid to 
oomo totally iuipro«|dod mth naterMa. I had 
99011 mitch, and X had tho«ghl miioh apon ¥4iat I 
had Bpt^ ; I had somelhiiig of aa haMi. of tovesti- 
gaiba, and a dispoaitloB to iodi«io all. that I ob- 
sanrod «id felt in my own rnkkd, to ntiethod and 
aystom) bat never having saaa what I myaelf 
know, distino% fdaoed before bh on paper, I 
i«aaw aotl^og oonroatl^- Toputthoi^ ideaakito 
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something like order waa, to my inexperience, no 
easy task. The composition, the |Nmiere ^olicm eVen 
of a single Discourse, as well as of a single stattte, 
was th^ most difficult part, as perhaps it is of every 
other art, and most requires the hand of a master. 

For the manner, whatever deficiency there was, 
I might reasonably expect indulgence; but I 
thought it ' indispensably necessary well to con- 
sider the opinions which were to be given out from 
this place, and under the sanction of a Royal Aca- 
demy; I therefore examined not only my own 
opinions, but likewise the opinions of others; I 
found in the course of this research, many precepts 
and rules established in our art, which did not 
seem to me altogether reconcileable with each 
other, yet each seemed in itself to have the same 
claim of being supported by truth and nature; and 
this claim, irreconcileable as they may be thought, 
they do in reality alike possess. 

To clear away those difficulties, and reconcile 
those contrary opinions, it became necessary to 
distinguish the greater truth, as it may be called, 
from the lesser truth; the larger and more liberal 
idea of nature from the more harrow and confined; 
that which addresses itself to the imagination, from 
that which is solely addressed to the eye. In conse- 
quence of this discrimination, the different branches 
of our art, to which those different truths were 
referred, were perceived to make so wide a sepa- 
ration, and put on so new an appearance, that they 
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seemed scarcely to have proceeded from the 
same general stock. The different rules and re- 
gulations which presided over each department of 
art, followed of course : every mode of excellence, 
from the grand style of the Roman and Florentine 
schools down to the lowest rank of still life, had 
its due weight and value, — fitted some olass or 
other;. and nothing was ihrown away. By this 
disposition of our art into classes, that perplexity 
and confusion, which 1 apprehend every artist has 
at some time experienced from the variety of styles, 
and the variety of excellence with which he is sur- 
rounded, is, I should hope, in some measure re- 
moved, and the student better enabled to judge 
for himself, what peculiarly belongs to his own 
particular pursuit 

In reviewing my Discourses, it is no small satis- 
faction to be assured that I have, in no part of 
them, lent my assistance to foster newfy-hatehed, 
vnfiedged opinions, or endeavoured to support pa- 
radoxes, however tempting may have been their 
novelty, or however ingenious X might, for the 
minute, fancy them to be ; nor shall I, I hope, any 
where be found to have imposed on the minds 
of young students declamation for argument, a 
smooth period for a sound precept.' I have pur*- 
sued a plain and honest method; I have taken up 
the art simply as I found it exemplified in the prac- 
tice of the most approved painters. ^ That appro- 
bation which the world has uniformly' given, I 
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b«¥e m^BKmm^i to .M^y 1^7 *«di proofii m 

TrtikbpfMHlglldUaimikblimfl^ aMtaoB- 

«#iMittF ^y 4* QonmM Q«ifi»oi0liftj ivUidi tliflgr 
9ttbmrt9 9W Mtiiie^ And tb^v^ ki wfait Im 
%iMP dMQ M new (Um^mf^ ii pf0t«MM, I mu^ 

Qtkf r» fey Q im40 by A«r gNim i«*liilhit yiQd aMiie 
mA m^Tf iMlitvdiitf jii4pi«it I bav» i mmiM 

Qfi Ik mor^ #if» 9ii4 Jiilmy femi 4 fttiw i tlMii Hit^ m 

bm » tn««e «miiioisa0iir imtoad /»C i^ pttNter, I 
cannot but remark, that he will c»jp|Mly fmA 9m 
agoQ^nA in ^q^yimxm ^9^ &' ^^* ^ ^'^^ gmmd 
Ae hhm of QHi urt i» Iiii9i» 17»«»rtwp» ctrnp 

tq^ w wrimi m tim nwnfB^iaie QfrniAhu, b«il iMy 
FOfiiblf ll»r9 nefpy aerMM aons«qiHMfteas affe«t 
Uf opndw^, mi 9ff0 ft pectdiar ohaiaet^ (aa i^ 
mif k^ 0all^4) te hit t^attr ftud to bia pwwila* 

I WM tequaiatod U Bcna ia tba aarl; part <rf 
my li^> witb a alitd)ai|t of the FsuiBk A^adav^F, 
wfcQ appveavad td vie to posaaaa all the i|Uid|t]iaa c^ 
<^Mita to) mafca ^ gmataitiat, if he h|d auffmd 
hia tmMwatti feaiinga* and I aMjf add even hia pvar 
jlidifiaa* tQ hanra fair f^y. He saw aad fek tba 
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exoellencies af the great warks of art with which 
we were surrounded, but lamented that there was 
not to be found that nature which is so admirable 
in the inferior schools ; and he supposed with 
Felibieui Du Piles, and other theorists, that such 
an union of different excellencies would be the 
perfection of art. He was not aware that the 
narrow idea of nature, of which he lamented the 
absence in the works of those great artists, would 
have destroyed the grandeur of the general ideas 
which he admired, and which was indeed the 
cause of his admiration* My opinions being then 
confused and unsettled, I was in danger of being 
borne down by this kind of plausible reasoning, 
though I remember I then had a dawning of sus- 
picion that it was not sound doctrine ; and at the 
same time I was unwilling obstinately to refuse 
assent to what I was unable to confute. 

That the young artist may not be seduced from 
tiie right path, by fallowing what, at first view, 
he may think the light of reason, and which is in- 
deed reason lii part^But not in the whole, has 
been much'~dr{he object of these discourses. 
. r have taken every opportunity of recomnpending 
a rational method of study, as of the last import^ 
ance. The great, I may say the sole, use of an 
academy is, to put, and for some time to keep, 
students in that course, that too much indulgence 
may not be given to peculiarity, and that a young 

yoL, n. L 
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man may not be liauglitto believe^ that what is ge- 
nerally good lor Oithem is not good for him. 

I hare stroirgly ineulottted in my former dis- 
courses, as I.do m this my last^ the wisdom and 
necessity of previooslyobtaiamg^ the impropriated 
instrmnents of the art, in a firert correct design, and. 
a plain manly colouring before any thing more is 
s^ttempted. But by dds I would not wish to tsramp 
and fetter the mind, or discourage those i?riio/follow 
(as most of u& may at one time hare fallowed) tiie 
soggestion of « stroOg inclination : scmiethaig must 
be conceded to great and iiresistibie impulses: 
perhaps every student must not be. strictly bound 
to general methods, if they strongly thwart the pe« 
culiar turn of Ms own mindw X must confess that 
it is not absolutely of much consequence, whether 
he proceed:! in the g^ieral method of sedcing first 
to acquire mechanical accuraey, beforehe attempts 
poetical flights^ provided he diligently, studies to 
attain the full perfection of the style he pursues ; 
whether like Paimegiano, he endeavours at grace 
and grandeur of manner before he has learned cor- 
rectness, of drawing, if like him he feels his o^n 
wants, and will labour> as that eminent artist did^ 
to supply those wants; whetibier he starts ^om the 
east or from the west, if he relaxes in no exertion 
to arrive ultimately at the same goal. The first 
public work of Parmegiano is the St.- Eustachius,. 
in the church^ of St. Petronius, in Bologaa^^ and 
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I done whenJie-wM^ a.bpj'; ,mi <mt^ciik» last 
of Uaworks^is tha.Moat^ breaking die Tables, m 
Parma. lDjih0:foniiertbefei8oertaiiilj«Qiiiiethiiig 
•£fnuideiir inikm tnitlme, or in^ the conception of 
the figare^twhieb diseorers the dawninga of future 
graatness;^ oli ayoung mind impregnated with the 
sublkdtjr of 'Mkdiael Angdoy wbose style he here 
attempts to imitate, though he could not Iban draw 
ttie buinan figinne rUfk any comaKMi degree of cor- 
aactnesa*. Bui iim same 'Parmegiaoo) wben in bis 
more matjure age be painted . tha ALaaeaytbad so 
eomplately snppilied' bis firat.d^feotSy ttat-wo are 
here at a losa which to adauve moat, .fbe«^ correct^ 
naas of .dfa¥nitg, or (kbegiandeiir of Aa eaneeption. 
Aaa-^mifinnatiott of itsgnaat excaUenoe* and of 
the iaifiresaiiMi wbiobiU; leayas oniihe mindaof ele* 
gant apectatora, I mmy obserre^ that ourr great 
Ijrrie poet, when .he conceived bia aublime idea of 
the : indignant Weleb bard; acknowledged, that 
tfaaagb aaany yaars^bad intervened, ha bad wanned 
Ua imagination with theiremembranca^ of tUa noble 
figure ofiParmegiano* 

- When.wa consider that JMScbad* Angek^was the 
gaaat archetype to whom Parinagiano wa&indebted 
fisr liiat grandeur whieb we find in bia woKka, and 
from, whom all bia . contemporaaas and successora 
have derived whatsivar they have possessedof the 
dignified and /the majeatie; ithat he was the bright 
luminary, from whom painting has borrowed a new 
lustre t that under bia handa it aasumed a new ap* 



/, 
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pearance, and is become another and superior art ; 
I may be excused if I take this opportunity, as I 
have hitherto taken every occasion, to turn your 
I attention to this exalted founder and father of mo- 
[l dern art, of which he was not only the inventor, 
but which, by the divine energy of his own mind, 
he carried at once to its highest point of possible 
perfection. 

The sudden maturity to which Michael Angelo 
brought our art, and the comparative feebleness of 
his followers and imitators, might perhaps be rea- 
sonably, at least plausibly explained, if we had 
time for such an examination. At present I shall 
only observe, that the subordinate parts of our art, 
and perhaps of other arts, expand themselves by a 
slow and progressive growth; but those which de- 
pend on a native vigour of imagination, generally 
burst forth at once in fulness of beauty. Of this. 
Homer probably, and Shakspeare more assuredly, 
are signal examples. Michael Angelo possessed 
the poetical part of our art in a most eminent de- 
gree: and the same daring spirit which urged him 
'first to explore the unknown regions of the imagi- 
nation, delighted with the novelty, and animated 
by the success of bis discoveries, could not have 
failed to stimulate and impel him forward in his 
career beyond those limits, which his followers, 
destitute of the same incentives^ had not strength , 
to pass. 
To distinguish between oorreotness of drawingi 
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and that part which respects the imagiBation, we 
may say the one approaches to the mechanical 
(which in its way too may make just pretensions 
to genius)/ and the other to the poetical* To en* 
codrage a^ solid and vigorous course pf study, it 
may not he amiss to suggest, that perhaps a con- 
fidence in the jmgs^ltl^, jpro a boldness in 
'The j»oe^ c> He that is sure of the goodness of 
his ship and tackle, puts out fearlessly from the 
shore : and he who knows that his hand can ex- 
ecute whatever his fancy can suggest, sports with 
more freedom in embodying the visionary forms 
of his own creation. I will not say Afichael An< 
gelo was eminently poetical, only because he was 
greatly mechanical ; but I am sure that mecha- 
nic excellence invigorated and emboldened hts 
mind to carry painting into the regions of poetry^ 
and to emulate that art in its most adventurous 
flights. Michael Angelo equally, possessed both 
Qualifications. Yet of mechanic excellence there 
were certaiiy great examples to be found in an- 
cient, sculpture, and particularly in the firagment 
known by the name of the Torso of Blichael An- 
gelo ; but of that grandeur of character, air, and 
attitude, which he threw into all his figures, and 
which so well corresponds with the grandeur of 
his outline, there was no example ; it could there- 
lore proceed only from the most poetical and sub- 
lime imagination. 
It is impossible not to express some surprise, 
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that <1m v«ee «f '>paiateis ii«lv» precterikd tBcliMl 
Angelo» :aen of ♦ ackno wU J ged :- great aiaiitias 
ahmtid raever 4aTB tfaonglri; •§ traaatenig « little 
of ^ that gfaadevr- of oatline -whiefa tifey emikl not 
bat see and admire n>a]icieiit«eiilpt»e,^iBlo their 
own wvrks; bat .tfieyappoavto^haive ^^nsidered 
scttlptelre'«a']tho later aclroolaof artista look at 
the iaireiitions of iMiehael Aiigelo»«9-a8. :eonetbuig 
to be admuad, bat .with wfaich'they hav^e iiothh^ 
to do; qmd mper mo$, nikU iui;fior.t->The artiatB 
of that age^ evea BaffKeUe fanaself^ aeemeil>^ta 
tie going oa Tery contentedly in* tlie dfymamiar 
of Pietro Perugiao:; and if Miehari»Angelo bad 
never ^appeared, tiie art-migiititill'haiveeoiitinaed 
in tlie aaae stylos • '^ 

Beside Raane 4Uid noseoee^ (wtete dnr ^gmv- 
deur of fthia s^yle wais ^-fiiit diqplayedi it ^as on 
this foandatbn thai the.€atacai baik the tn^ 
great jondenieal' (Bologniaa' siehooly of whidh the 
first stene ww laidby PeHegrino Hbaldiv '-H6 
first idtrodnced ^m^ style •atoongst 'Hiein ; ^«ifd 
uanylnatanises nrtght be giyiniy'in>«iriiioh'4ie« ap^ 
pears to have possessed as byinhorilaneey 'Ae 
true, genoine, nobie,(iand el&rated mind ef Michael 
Angela. Though wa ottanot v«atare to 4Sf^$tk^ 
him with the<«aahe fcmdness^ M'his^'eouatiyiDMiy 
and calt him; as «he Caraocd^did, NuHroMifskM 
Ang^'f^vUmMOf yet heha^ a right to be aofti- 
sidered amongst the first and greatest • of his fel- 
lowers:^<kiere mt oertainty ttiaay <dmwiags'and 
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iavenfcioiis of hifl, of whi^h Michael .Ajugelo him- 
self might not ^isdainlo be euf^posed the authot, 
or that they shoDld be^ as in £ict they often are, 
mistaken for his. I. will mentioa /one particuiiw 
instance, because k is found in a book which is 
in every young) artist's hand; — ^Bishop?a Ancient 
Statues. . He there has.intiodnoed ,a.print» repre- 
sentittg Polyphtmosy iron a drawing of. Tibaldi, 
and httr> inscribed it .wilb the name of , Michael 
A^gelo, to.whomhe has,also ia the same book 
attributed a Sybil of Bafaelle. Both these figures, 
it is true, aro ptofessedl]^ ia. Michael Angelo's 
style and spirit,. and even worthy of his hand. 
But wo know.diat the former is painted in the 
JmHtuie a £o%n« by.Tibaldi^.and the, other in 
the Pooe by BaffaeUe. t < 

The Caracci^ it ia acknowledged* adopted 4h|B 
mechilnicaiipart i?fkh sufficient sneceas.^ , But the 
divine part which addrestes itself to the imagina- 
tion, as possessed by Michael. Angela or Tibaldi, 
was beyond their gra^pij: ihey formed, however, 
a most respectable. school, a style more on the 
Jevel, and calculated to please^ a greater number; 
and if excellence ioi this .kind is to be valued ae- 
cordii^ to Ahe number,, vm&^t than the weight 
and quality of admirers,, it would. assume ev«A a 
higher rank in art. The. same, in ,soine .aort, may 
be said of Tintpret, .Paploi Yerpnese* and others 
of the Venetian painters. They certainly much 
advanced the dignity of their style, by adding to 
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their fascinating powers of colouring sometliing 
of the strength of Michael Angelo ; at the same 
time it may still be a douht, how far their orna- 
mental elegance would be an advantageous addi- 
tion to his grandeur. But if there is any manner 
of painting which may be said to unite kindly 
with his style, it is that of Titian. His handling, 
the meaner in which his colours are left on the 
canvass, appears to proceed (as far as that goes) 
from a congenial mind, equally disdainful of vul- 
gar criticism. 

Afichael Angelo's strength thus qualified, and 
inade more palatable to the general ti^ste, reminds 
me of an observation which I heard a learned cri- 
tic*, make, when it was incidentally remarked, 
Ihat our translation of Homer, however excel- 
lent, did not convey tiie character, nor had the 
grand air of the original. He replied, that if 
Pope had not clothed the naked mi^esty of Ho* 
mer with the graces and elegancies of modem 
fashions,— though the real dignity of Homer was 
degraded by such a dress, his translation would not 
have met with such a favourable reception, and be 
must have been contented with fewer readers. 

Many of the Flemish painters, who studied at 
'Rome in that great era of our art, such as Francis 
Floris, Hemskerk, Michael Cozis, Jerom Cock, 
and others, returned to their own country with as 

* Dr.. Johnson. 
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miich of this grandeur as they could carry. Bjat 
like seeds falling on a soil not prepared or adapted 
to their nature, the manner of Michael Angelo 
thrived but little with them; perhaps, however, 
they contributed to prepare the way for that free, 
unconstrained, and liberal outline, which was af- 
terwards introduced by Rubens, through the 
medium of the Venetian painters. ^ 

The grandeur of style has been in different de- 
grees disseminated over all Europe. Same caught 
it by living at the time, and coming into contact 
with the original author, whUst others received 
it at second hand; and being every where adopt- 
ed, it has. totally ch^ged the whole taste lusd 
style of design, if there could be said to be any 
style before his, time. Qsx^vtt, in consequence, 
now assumes a rank to which it could never have 
dared to aspiire, if Michad A^^SbI^^^ dis- 

"covered to the world the hidden powers whicli 
it~^^pggaesiu&^^ his assistance we never 

could have been conyinced, Uiat painting was 
i^pable of prodjaciiig an adequate. jrjgpresentaUon 
of tiie persons and actions of the heroes of the 
"^liad.: ^ . i 

I would ask any man qualified to judge of such 
works, whether he can look with indifference at the 
personification of the Supreme Being in the centre 
of the Capella Sestina, or the figures of ibe Sybils 
which surround that chapel, to which we may add die 
.statue of Moses ; and whethc^r the same 9ensations 



/ 
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lure not excited by those vroHu, '» wlmt henurjr 
remember to famye fell from the most sabiime pas- 
sages vol Homer? Imentioa l^ose figpures more 
particularlyi as they come nearer to a comparison 
with hisi Jupiter^ his demi-gods^ and heroes; tiiose 
SybUs^'and iProphiets beia|; a kind df intermediate 
beings betvreea men and angels." Though instances 
may be produced in the' wtwks of other pakiters, 
whicb ma^ jastfy stand in e^mpetitioh w^ - those 
I have mehtiowid» 4Nieb an thfr»Isaiah^ imd^the 
▼ish>n><]tf :£zeiuel, Ifsf Hafiadle, nhe St Mark lif 
7rate >Baitolom0o; And . niiny otbers^i yet thesie, 
it must he* alhywed, arte iisvientiaBs so much in 
Michad^ Anf|eioV>ttannev of /thidking^ that they 
may be truly consideved as* so snaay rays^ which 
discover nnanifesdyi thd I centre fretu which tAey 
emantftedut i : . 

The siibinne^ inpaiatiag-, His in poetry, so over- 
powerst and takis sicb possession of the whole 
mind, Jtbal no> room is left fos attention to. minute 
criticism. The little eteganeiestof artiin the'^ne- 
sence of these ]Btfeat ideas thus' greatly 'expressed^ 
lose all their value, land are,f or the instant.at least, 
felt to be unworthy of our notice. The correct 
judgment^ the ^purity of taste, whioh chataet^se 
Ba&eBe,} . the exquisite grace of Corregio and 
Parmegiaao, all disappear before^ them. ^ ' ; 

That Michael Angelo was caprieiovs in his in- 
ventions, oaoinot be* denied ; and thi»(m«y make 
some ^oiYcumspeeiiott necessaiyhi^ studying his 
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works ; ior l&migli ikeftefpen t»%eamae hitiv an 
imitatioii of them is idways dangerous, and wUi 
prove raoHietiiMs lidicidoas. *^iWh|dn tbill dicle 
nonedutBt walk bat ht/' QPo m^ I- confess his 
<saprioe doe»Qotr iower the estunatiMrof his g^eMas, 
«Tea though it. is^sDOietnies,!! adaio^kdgi»>"Cai^ 
ried to'lfaeextPsmeriandhow^ertlltose'cfeceiitFit 
excursions-ate eonsidored»^e'niast»<at'tho sattee 
lime, Mcoll^et that Uiose ftMlts, if >tbey ai^ faults, 
are such as never could occur to ameian andinlgar 
mind ; thatUiey flowed fpom^ie satiie sodvee which 
produced Ma greoiteist beauties, and were therefore 
such as none but'himseif was capable of ^^ommit- 
ting : tiiey wef« 4he= powerM impttlses ofa miad 
unused ta» subjection of«ny kiild^and tab high'to 
be controlled bjr-wld'ctittctsm^ 

Many s^ 4ris*'dE»iPg^^tfav«gto0 who cah see 
nothing elito^ A yoiin^ eifdst 'fitids theWolks'Of 
Michael Aitgalo so lOtaUy^iflb^eM Iroaithose of hfo 
own mantiei^, or df tlMse witli«whom'hois shrrounded, 
thathfe'ttiiiy be* (Easily ^persuaded 'tO'nliaiidQ^^mid 
neglect studying tt ^yJ(B, Which^^ippean to him 
wild, mjrsteirious, 'and abor^e -his compfshensiofl, 
eiid whick %e theifefore feete no ^sp6s!^6tt' t6 ad- " 
mire; 'agoiod dispdsition, which hte condudeti' that 
he shoiddnatarallyhaTe, ff the' 8t3i^le deserved it. 
It is necessaiy therefol^e, "that stadtents should'^be 
prepared for the disappointment which they may 
experience at their first 'Batting out ; and they must 
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be cautioned^ that probaUy they will not, at first 
sights ^proye. 

It must be remembered, that thifl great style 
itedns ju^cial.in the highest degree ; it presiip«- 
poses in tibe spectator, a cultivated imd prepared 
artificial state of mind. It is an absurdity, there- 
fore, to suppose that we are bom with tliis taste, 
though we are with the seeds of it, which, l^ the 
heat and kindly inflnence of his genius, may be 
ripened in us. 

A late philosopher and critic^ has observed, 
speaking of teste, that toe ore on no acetmnitoeaqMsei 
that fine thmgs ihould descend to «»— our taste, if 
possible, must be made to ascend to them. The 
same learned writer recommends to us evmtojiiffn 
a relish, tiU we find a feH$k earn ; and feel, thai 
what began m fistim, termmate$ in reality. . If 
there be in our art any thing of that agreement (Mr 
compact, such, as I apprehend there is in music, 
with which the critic is necessarily required previ* 
ously to be acquainted, in order to form a correct 
judgment : the comparison with lliis art wiU illus* 
trate what I have said on these points^ and tend 
to shew the probability, we may say the certainty, 
that men are not bom wi^ a relish for those arts 
m their most refined stete, which, as they cannot 
und^stand, they cannot be impressed with their 

* James HarrU, Esq^ R« 
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effects. This grettt style of Michael Angelo is as 
far removed from the simple representation of the 
common objects of nature, as the most refined 
Italian music is from the inartificiid notes of nature, 
from whence they both profess to originate. But 
without such a supposed compact, we may be very 
confident that the highest state of refinement in 
either of those arts, will not be reHshed without a 
long and industrious attention. 

In pui-suing this great art, it must be acl(flow« 
ledged that we labour under greater difficulties 
than diose who were born in the age of its dis- 
covery, and whose minds from their infancy were 
habituated to this style; who learned it as language, 
as their mother tongue. They had no mean taste 
to unlearn ; they needed no persuasive discourse 
to allure them to a favourablei reception of it, no 
abstruse investigation of its principles to convince 
them of the great latent truths on which it is 
founded. We are constrained, in these latter 
days, to have recourse to a sort of grammar and 
dictionary, as the only means of recovering a dead 
language. It was by them learned by rote, and 
perhaps better learned that way than by precept. 

The style of Michael Angelo, which I have 
compared to language, and which may, poetically 
speaking, be called the language of the gqds, now 
no longer exists, as it did in the fifteenth century ; 
yet, with the aid o^ diligence, we may in a great 
measure supply the deficiency which I mentionedi 
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-^rof' not ba?il»g ^his., workp. tK>«>Iifirpeto«Uy befove 
ouK ^jret^^b^^ttfiiig rtooufM ta caste fttm his 
qiodiQlft and; designs.ia sevlptiire ; to. dm^vingft^ or 
Qvw.icoyieft.o£;tliOfe dr«wuigs; to.piaiite^. which^ 
boweyer . ill . es«QiitQd» jMI (OOSTty samething by 
wbich>Aifl testa mayTbe foraiedt aad a re&iah may 
bfi fiscd and>estebiiBbad ia>oiir tninds^br tlda grand 
alyleoCinwentiam Sane examples of this kind 
we have in the acadeo^^:; audi I , «id«arely wish 
ther/9wer^.mora» that the youngait.studevto might 
in their, first A^uriAmeiituimbiba this taste t 
whilst ^others* thei^hril»eltiled innthe)|>nidjoe of the 
Qomiaoii'pb^e stj^le.efLpltiiiterSy.naght! infuse, by 
this.means^ a gtandatft tints thi»r.:worfcs. 
, I shfdl ^Qw, make same jsemarkson ihe.course 
which I think most proper to. he pul:stted.in such 
a . study I I .wish* you not; to .go, so mpichto the 
daiivatixejilxeams,^ as to.tbefountain-'headrthough 
the. copies ara not to be neglected; because 
tliey may give .youhii^ in what manner you may 
copy, and how the genius of ;oae man may be 
made to fit. the peculiar mann^ of another. 

To recovor tbos lost taste, I would recommend 
young artiste, to study the . works . of . Michael 
AngelO| as he himself cUd Ihe works of the ancient 
sculptoss ; .he began > whan a chHd> a copy of a 
mutilated satyr's head, and finished in this model 
what was wanting in the original. In the same 
manner, the first exercise that I would recommend 
to the young artist when he first attempte iuTention,. 



is, to: seleol er^i^ figure, if p^ssiUe, from the 
ieveatioBs of MidudL Aiigelo*. If siu^b borrowed 
figures will oiot^bend to. hur< purpose^ and be is con« 
strained to make a change to suppijra figure him- 
aelf» ^at. figure will necessarily, be in4he same 
style with the rest; and bis. taste will by this 
means be >iiatarally initialedy; and aursediniihe lap 
of grander. .He will 30<mer perceive what con- 
sftitokes ^s grand style by one fMractical 'trial than, 
by; a ^faousaud speculatioas, and he will in. some 
acMt procure to: himself thai advantage which in 
thfse lat^r ages has been denied him; the ad- 
vjAntage. of havingi the greatest of artists for hia 
master and instructor. ^ 

The next lesson* should be,, to ehange the purpose 
of the figures without changing the attitude, as 
Tintoret has done with the< Sampson of Michael 
Angelo.' lostead of ike figure which Sampson 
bestridesi he has placed an eagle under him; and 
instead of the jaw-bone, thunder «nd lightning in 
his right hand; and thub it becomes a. Jupiter* 
Titian, in the. same manner, has takent tbe figure 
which represents God dividing the light from the 
darkness, in the. vault of. theCapella Sestifta, and 
has introduced it in the famous battle of Cadore,. 
so much celebrated by Vasari{ and extraordinary 
as it may seem, it is here cokiverted to a general^ 
falling from his horse. A real judge who should 
look at thiS' picture, would immediatdy proaounco 
the attitude, of that £gure to be in a greater style 
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Uian any other figure of the compositioa. These 
two instances may be sufBcient, though many more 
might he given in their "^tkB, as well as in those of 
other great artists. 

'When the stadei|| h^s been habituated to this 
grand conception b| t|fe art, when the relish for 
diis style is establ^heiL makes a part of himself, 
and is woTen into4uslhind, he will, by this time, 
have got a power of selecting from whatever occurs 
in nature that is grand, and corresponds with that 
taste which he has now acquired ; and will pass 
over whatever is common-place, and insipid. He 
may then bring to the mart such works of his own 
proper invention as itaay enrich and increase the 
general stock of invention in our art. 

I am confident of the truth and propriety of the 
advice which I have recommended ; at the same 
time I am aware, how much by this advice I have 
liBiid myself open to the sarcasms of diose critics 
who imagine our art to be a matter of inspiration. 
But I should be sorry it should appear even to my* 
self that I wanted that courage which I have 
recommended to the students in another way: 
equal courage perhaps is required in tiie adviser 
aAd the advised; they both must equally dare 
and bid defiance to narrow criticism and vulgar 
opinion. 

That the art has been in a gradual state of de- 
cline, from the age of Michael Angelo to the pre- 
seuti must be acknowledged; and we may reason* 
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ably impute this dedeBskm to the same cause to 
which the ancient critics and philosophers have 
imputed the corruptiou of eloquence. Indeed, the 
same c^liuses are likely at all times and in all ages 
to produce the same effects: indolenoe^ — not 
taking' the same paiins as our great predecessors 
took,— desiring to ^d a shorter way, — ar& the 
general imputed causes. 

The words of Petronius* are Tery remarkable. 
After opposing the natural chaste beawty of the 
eloquence of former ages to the struned, inflated 
style then in fashion, ** neither/' says he, " has 
'* the art in painting had a better fate, after the 
** boldness of the Egyptians had found out a com* 
" pendtous way to execute so great an art." 

By compendious, I understand him to mean a 
mode of painting, such as has infected the style of 
the later painters of Italy and France; common- 
place, without thought, and with as little trouble, 
working as by a receipt ; in contra-distinction to 
that stylfiL for which even a relish cannot be ac-> 
quired without care and long attention, and most 
certainly the power of executing cannot be ob- 
tained without the most laborious application. 

I have endeavoured to stimulate the ambition of 
artists to tread in this great path of glory, and, as 
well as I can, have pointed out the. track which 

* Pictara quoque non alium ezltam fecit, postqnam 
/Egyptiorum audacia tarn magnn artii compendiariam 
invenit. R. 
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leads to it, and have at the same time told them the 
price at which it may be obtained. It is an ancient 
saying, that lab6ur is the price which the gods 
haye set upon every thing valuable. 

The great artist who has been so much the sub- 
ject of the present Discourse, was distinguished 
even from his iniiEuicy for his indefatigable dili- 
gence ; and this was continued through his whole 
life, till prevented by extreme old age. The poorest 
of men, as he observed himself, did not labour 
from necessity, more than he did from choice. 
Indeed, from all the circumstances related of his 
life, he appears not to have had the least concep- 
tion that his art was to be acquired by any other 
means than great labour ; and yet he, of all men 
that ever lived, might make the greatest preten- 
sions to the efficacy of native genius and inspira- 
tion. I have no doubt that he would have thought 
it no disgrace, that it should be said of him, 
as he himself said of Raffaelle, that he did not 
possess his art from nature, but by long study.* 
He was conscious that the great excellence to 
which he had arrived was gained by dint of la- 
bour, and was unwilling to have it thought that 
any transcendent skill, how;ever natural its effects 
might seem, could be purchased at a cheaper price 
than he had paid for it. This seems to have been 



* Che RaffatUe non ebbe quest* arte da naturaf ma per kaiga 
ttudio. R. 
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the true drift of his obsenratioii. We caQnot sup- 
pose it made with any intention of depreciating 
the genius of Rafiaelle, of whom he always spoke, 
as Condivi says» with the greatest respect: though 
they were riysds, no such illiberality existed be- 
tween them ; and Raffieielte on his part entertained 
the greatest veneratioa for Michael Angelo, as 
appears from the speech which is recorded of 
him, that he congratulated himself, and thanked 
God, that he was born in tibe same age with that 
painter. 

If the high esteem and veneration in which 
Michael Angelo has been held by all nations and 
in all ages, should be put to;the account of pre- 
judice, it must still be granted that those preju- 
dices could not have been entertained without a 
cause : the ground of our prejudice then becomes 
the source of our admiration. But from whatever 
it proceeds, or whatever it is called, it will not, I 
hope, be thought presumptuous in me to appear in 
the train, I cannot say of bis imitators, but of his 
admirers. I have taken another course, one more 
suited to my abilities, and to the ^aste of the times 
in which I live. Yet however unequal I feel my- 
self to that attempt, were I now to begin the 
world again, I would tread in the steps of that 
great master : to kiss the hem of his garment, to 
catch the slightest of his perfections, would be 
glory and distinction enough for an ambitious 
man. 
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I feel a self'congriito^tiqfi in knowing Wl^eH 
capable of s^ch seiisatio^9 as be iip^tended to 
excite, t reflecf^ not witho,^ Ta^i^y that^ ibese 
Discourses bear testimony of mjr adUniratioja of 
that truly ^YV^e mi^n; and \ should desir^ jfJiat 
the last words wb^h I should pronounce in t^is 
academy » and from this pli^^, migh^be the ^ame 
of MicHAEii^ Anqb^o.* 

* Unfortunately for mankind, these were the last words 
pronouncedly this great painter, from the academical chair. 
He died about fourteen months after this Discourse wa& 
delivered. 
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TO THE IDLER. 

Sib, 

I WAS much pleased with your ridicule of those 
shallow critics, whose judgment, though often right 
as far as it goes, yet reaches only to inferior beau- 
ties ; and who, unable to comprehend the whole, 
judge only by parts, and from thence determine 
the merit of extensive works. But there is another ^ 
kind of critic still worse, who judges by narrow < 
rules, and those too often false, and which though I 
they should be true, and founded on nature, will : 
lead him but a very little way towards the just es- I 
timation of the sublime beauties in works of genius ; > 
for whatever part of an art can be executed or cri- ; 
ticised by rules, that part is no longer the work of 
genius, which implies excellence out of the reach 
of rules. For my own part, I profess myself an 
Idler, and love to give my judgment, such as it 
is, from my immediate perceptions-, without much / 
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\ fatigue of thinkiDg ; and I am of opinion, that if a 

-^ , \^ \ man has not those perceptions right, it will be vain 

i for him to endeavour to supply their place by rules ; 

which may enable him to talk more learnedly, but 

not to distinguish more acutely. Another reason 

which has lessened my affection for the study of 

criticism is, that critics, so far as I'have observed, 

debar themselves from receiving any pleasure from 

the polite arts, at the same time that they profess 

to love and admire them: for these rules being 

always uppermost, give them such a propensity to 

criticise, that instead of giving up the reins of their 

I imagination into their author's hands, then' frigid 

I minds ara employed in examining whether the per» 

^ formance be according to the rules of art. 

To those who are resolved to be critics in spite 
of nature^ and at the same time have no great, dis- 
position to much reading and study, I would re« 
commend to assume the character of conitoisseuf , 
which may be purchased at a much cheaper rate 
than that of a critic in poetry. The remembrance 
of a few names of painters, witii their general 
characters, and a few rules of the academy, which 
they may pick up among the painters, will go a 
great way towards making a very notable con- 
•>noisseur. . 

With a gentleman of this cast, I visited last 
week the Cartoons at Hampton-Court : he was 
just returned from Italy, a connoisseur of coursei 
and of course his mouth full of nothing but. the 
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f mc# of Raffaellei the purity, of Domeftichifidi the 
leanuag of Poussiiii the air of 6iudo» the fptetU 
aesB of taste of (lie GaraooiS) and the subliftiiqr w^ 
gpraad Qontorao of Michael Aflgelo; witli ali the 
rest of the cant of driticisiBi which be Emitted with 
that Yolubilitif whidh generally those oratbr& hkTe 
who ann6x no ideas to their words. 

A^ we were passing tkroiigh the rooms^ in oar 
way to the gallery I made him dbsehre a whole 
length of Charles the Firsts by Yandydi^ lis a 
perfect representation of the eharaeter^ aii Well as 
the figure of the man : he agifeed it Was Very fine, 
bttt it wanted Spirit and cdntrast^ and had not the 
flowing line^ witbont Whkh a figure ooiild not pos>^ 
siUy be graceful. When we entered the gidlery, 
J. thought I could perceive him recollecting hm 
rules hy which he wai to criticise Raffaelie. I 
shall pass over hk obsenratil^n of the boat's being 
too little, and other eriticisoto of that kistd, till we 
arrived at St^ P4ml preaching. '' This/' says he, 
** is esteemed the mostetoelleiitof alltiie Gortodns: 
If bat nebleneiNi) what dignity tbeie is in that figmc 
of St Paul! and 'yet what an iddttiokt totintl 
noMeness eonid RiffaeHe have given, had ^ art 
of contrast been known in lus time ; but above ail, 
the flowing line whibh constates graoe and 
b^uity. Yon would not then have seen an up- 
«i|^ figUFO standing equally on both legs, aitd hoiStt 
hands stretched forward in the same direction^ and 
his drapery, to all appearance, without the least 
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art of disposition." The following picture is the 
Charge to Peter. " Here,* says he, " are twelve 
upright figures ; what a pity it is that BafPaelle was 
not acquainted with the pyramidal principle ; he 
would then have contrived the figures in the middle 
to have been on higher ground, or the figures at 
the extremities stooping or lying; which would 
not only have formed the group into the shape 
of a pyramid, but likewise contrasted the stand- 
ing figures. Indeed," added he, ** I have often 
lamented that so great a genius as Raffaelle had 
not lived in this enlightened age, since the art has 
been reduced to principles, and had his education 
in one of the modem academies ; what glorious 
works might we then have expected from his divine 
pencil I" 

I shall trouble you no longer with my friend's 
observations, which, I suppose, you are now able 
to continue by yourself. It is curious to observe, 
that at the same time that great admiration is pre- 
tended for a name of fixed reputation, objections 
are raised against those very qualities by which 
that great name was acquired. . 

These critics are continually lamenting that 
Baffaelle had not the colouring and harmony of 
Bubens, or the light and shadow of Rembrandt, 
without considering how much the gay harmony 
of the former, and affectation of the latter, would 
take from the dignity of Raffaelle ; and yet Rubens 
had great harmony, and Rembrandt understood 
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light and shadow ; but what may be an excellence 
in a lower class of paintings becomes a blemish in 
a. higher; as the quick, sprightly turn, which is 
the life and beauty of epigrammatic compositions, 
would but ill suit with the majesty of heroic poetry. 

To conclude ; I would not be thought to infer 
from any thing that has been said, that rules are 
absolutely unnecessary, but to censure scrupu- 
losity, a servile attention to minute exactness, 
which is. sometimes inconsistent with higher ex- 
cellence, and is lost in the blaze of expanded 
genius. 

I do not know whether you will think painting 
a general aubject. By inserting this letter, perhaps 
you will incur the censure a man would deserve, 
whose business being to entertain a whole room, 
should turn his back on the company, and talk to 
a particular person. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
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^UMBkR 79. Saturday, October 20, 1769. 

TO THB IDLEB. 

Sir, 

Yovit aeceptimee of a fbHner kttet on pidnt- 
H>9» gi^es nie eneootftgMBMft to offer H; few mor^ 
tiiitdies oil tlMt game Mbj^ct 

Amongst the painters, and the writers on ^aitit- 
fBgi diere i« one maxim tfttiyersally admitted iind 
conlitfttally l^cnteatfed. tmUate tfatttrb, i^ the 
iBTi^Myl^ fol^ ; b«t I kncrlr nbne #bo hare ex- 

; (dcincd hi what tiiaftii^ this tuk H ui h6 trader- 

I stood ; tb^ coYtsequenc^ 6f Whioh is, ihit ev^ry oiJie 
takes it in the most obvious sense, — that objects 

• are represented naturally, when they have such 
relief that they seem real. It may appear strange, 
perhaps, to hear this sense of the rule disputed; 
but it must be considered, that if the excellency 

\ of a painter consisted only in this kind of imita- 
' tion, painting must lose its rank, and be no longer 
; considered as a liberal art, and sister to poetry ; 
\ this imitation being merely mechanical, in which 
^ the slowest intellect is always sure to succeed best; 
{ for the painter of genius cannot stoop to drudgery, 
\ in which the understanding has no part ; and what 
pretence has the art to claim kindred with poetry. 
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but by i^ pqwei^ qyeii tb^ indignation? Tq Ab 
po.\f^r tbfi. pais^terof §9^m 4m^ bis ai«|i ; ii^ this 
9fl^9€ b#. stu^si natme, an4 often arrives «t Us ^cl> 
eye^ by being uAns^tiff^^ iq tl)e confine^ sense of 
tbe void. 

Tlie grand style, of paii^tnig requires tbts miniit^ 
attention to^ be catefuHy aToided, andmuat be kept 
as separate from it as the styl^ of poety from that of 
history. PoNetical ^i^iiam^nts (bMr^tti^t air of truth 
9^d plain^eis wh^di ongbt to oluetrfiCterise history ; 
but the yery beipg of poeti:y consists in de|»ai:ting 
from this plain narrationj and adopting eyery orna- 
ment that/yirill warm the imagination. To. dmre to 
see the excellencies of each style, united to mingle 
the Putdi with the Italian school^ is to. joiii con*, 
trarieties which cannot subsist tog^th^i:, and which 
destroy the efficacy of each oth^r* The Italian at- 
tenite only to the invariable, the great and general 
ideas which are fi;iLed and inherent in universal na- 
ture.; the Dutcb> on the contrary, to Utera] truth,, 
and a minute exactness in tiie detail, as I may say, 
of nature modified by accident. The attention to 
these petty peculiarities is the very cause of this na- 
turalness so much admired in the Dutch pic* 
tures, which, if we suppose it to be a beauty, is 
certainly of a lower order, tiiat ought to give place 
to a beauty of a superior kind, since one^ cannot 
be obtained but by departing from the other. 

If my opinion were asked concerning the works 
of Michael Aiigelo, whether they would receive 
any advantage from possessing this mechanical. 
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merit, I should not scruple to 'say, they would 
lose, in a great measure, the effect which they 
now have on every mind susceptible of great 
and noble ideas. His worics may be said to be 
^ all genius and soul ; and why should they be 
loaded with heavy matter, which can only coun- 
teract his purpose by retarding the progress of 
the imagination? 

If this opinion should be thought one of tfcfe 
wild extravagancies of enthusiasm, I shall only 
say, that those who censure it are not conversant 
in the works of the great masters. It is very 
k difficult to determine the exact degree of enihu- 
I siasm that the arts of painting and poetry may 
admit. There may perhaps be too great an in- 
I dulgence, as well as too great a restraint of 
I imagination; and if the one produces incoherent 
\ monsters, the other produces what is full as bad, 
i lifeless insipidity. An intimate knowledge of die 
\ passions and good sense, but not common sense, 
must at last determine its limits. It has been 
thought, and I believe with reason, that Michael 
Angelo sometimes transgressed those limits ; and 
I think I have seen figures by him, of which it 
was very difficult to determine, whether they were 
in the highest degree sublime or extremely ridi- 
culous. Such faults may be said to be the ebul- 
lition of genius; but at least he had this merit, 
that he never was insipid; and whatever passion 
his works may excite, they will always escape 
contempt 
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What I have had under consideration is the 
sublimest style, particularly that of Michael An- 
gelo, the Homer of painting. Other kinds may 
admit of this naturalness, which of the lowest 
kind b the chief merit; but in painting, as in 
poetry, the highest style has the least of common 
nature. 

One may safely recommend a little more en- 
thusiasm to the modern painters; too much is 
certainly not the vice of the present age. The 
Italians seem to have been continually declining 
in this respect from the time of Michael Angelo 
to that of Carlo Maratti, and from thence to the 
very pathos of insipidity to which they are now 
sunk; so that there. is no need of remarking, that 
where I mentioned the Italian painters in oppo- 
sition to the Dutch, I mean not the modems, 
but the heads of the old Roman and Bolognian 
schools ; nor did I mean to include in my idea 
of an Italian painter, the Venetian school, which 
may be said to be the Dutch part of the Italian^ 
genius. I have only to add a word of advice to 
the painters,— 'that however excellent diey may 
be in painting naturally, they would not flatter 
themselves very much upon it ; and to the con- 
noisseurs, that when they see a cat or a fiddle 
painted so finely, that as the phrase is, t^ looks as 
if you could take U up, they would not for that * 
reason immediately compare the painter to Baf- 
faelle and Michael Angelo. 
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Number 82. Sii^rday^, Noven^ 10, 17^. 

TO THE IDLER. 

Slit, 

Discoursing ui my last letter oe llie 4ifi«ve&t 
practice of the Italkm and Dutch' painters, I ob- 
served that ** the Italkui fiaint^ atteii4» only t» 
Uie iETariahle; tiie great and general ideas, ivinch 
are fixed and inhereat in mkiversal native* 

I was led into the sali^t o€ thus l^er by en- 
dea,vouriBg to fix the original cause of this cob« 
duct of the Italian Blasters. If it can be proved 
that by this choice they selected the most beau- 
ttful part of the creation, it will show how much- 
their principles are founded on rei^on, and, at 
the same time, discover the origin of our ideas of 
'beauty. 

I suppose it will be easily granted, that no man 
can judge whether any animal be beautiful in its 
kin^, or deformed, who has seen only one of that 
species; this is as conclusive in regard of the 
human figure; so that if a man bom blind, 
were to recover his sight, and the most beautiful; 
woman were brought before him, he could not 
determine whether she was handsome or not ; nor 
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if the most beautiful and most deformed were pro* 
duced> could he any better detennine to which 
be ^should g^ve the preference, having seen only 
those two. To distinguish beauty then, implies | 
haying seen -many individuals of that species^ K t 
it is asked, how is more skill acquired by the 
observation of greater numbers ? I answer, that, 
in consequence of having seen many, the power 
is acquired, even without seeking after it, of dis* ; 
tinguislung between accidental blemishes and ex.- ; 
crescences which are continually varying the sur- 
face of nature's works, and the invariable general 
form which nature most frequently produces, and 
always seems to intend in her productions. 

Thus, amongst the blades of grass, or leaves of 
die same tree, though no two can be found exactly 
alike, the general form is invariable : a naturalist, 
before he chose one as a sample, would examine 
many; since if he took the first that occurred, it 
might have, by accident or otherwise, such a form^ 
as that it would scarce.be known to belong to^that 
species; he selects, as the painter does, the most | 
beautiful, that is, the most general form of nature. / 

Every species of the animal as well as die ve- > 
getable creation, may be said to have a fixed or 
determmate form, towards which nature is continu- 
ally inclining, like various lines terminating in the ( 
centre; or it may be compared to pendulums vi-* \ 
brating in different, directions over one ^central ; 
point : and as they all cross the centre, though 
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oi^ 'one.pMses thiroii|^ a&y other pcnnt, bo it will 
)be found, 4h«t •pttrSectiiNtu&y is oftener prodoced 
by nwtoae lAiam dsfotniky; I do not mean Hian 
4efqnnity in jaowftl,' but yum any one ' kind 
:Qf deforntyt 'To iMIiMce in <a particular part 
nfi a fedUmre; '^e^'line ^tlHA Ibrnn a ridge of the 
4ioi# is^beewtifid wh«ii It is Hrtrng^t; &ts -tiien is 
^dleJOflllrhl fi»itti;'iw4iitthis««fteiierfoQnd'thah either 
•eebcBvey cMvex/ibr aay^dtiier irregular fonu^hat 
•4^all Ik 'ptopMed.' >As'^e afe ^enmore aecus- 
4otned'to;iisaiity IjuOk'^^iimak^, we may eondude 
Ihttl'.tobeJiifftnrciason why wep approve and admire 
it^ aswe :«pprov0jMd,'admife'ieustDnis andfashiona 
of dress-^T'iu>''<Mher reasbn'than that we are used 
«Q themi so.te.t though habit and custom cannot 
i>e;said lo be the -caase^of beauty, it is certainly 
Ae cause of our HUng It : md I imve no doubt but 
^hat if we were more used to deformity than beauty, 
deformity would ^n lose the idea now annexed to 
it, and Mike that of beauty ; as if the whole world 
fiii<nild tfgree that ^ and no should change their 
ttkeaning; yes weald then deny, and no would 
amnn. 

Whoever undertakes to i^oceed further in this 
argument, and endeaVoursto fix a< general criterion 
of beauty respecdng diiS&rent species, or to show 
why one species is more beautiful than another, it 
will be required from him first to prove thai one 
apecies is i^ally more beautiful than aaodier. 
That we prefer- one to the otber^ and with very 
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good ieaioiit will be reotty granted; but it does 
notfQlk»wiiroiii thence tMat we think it a more 
beautiM. form; ferwe hire no criterion o£ form 
hf which to* determitte: our Judgment He who 
eayft a ewainl is mcnre beaatifid' than a fdove*, means 
litae tt^re! dmn^ilhttt he has more pleasure in' seeing 
a vwitai than a iddve, eidlericom the slatelinesB of 
its JDOtiovs^or its: bein^ a morerare l^rdr dnd he 
whorgiyee llici praference to- the cUte» does it from 
BOiae asBOdatioa of ideas of iniiodsnee wldch he 
always atmoYes lb the^ Avm ; but H Jie pretedds to 
defend the. preference he gives to one or ihe dther». 
by endeavouriilg to prove that this more beautiful 
form proceeds from a particular gradation of mag- 
Bttttdey undulation of a curre, ov direction of a 
line^ or whatever other conceit of his imagination 
he shall fix on, as a criteriou of form, he will be- 
contiBually contradicting himself, and find at last 
AiU the great modier of 'nature will not be su1>> 
jectedtosnch narrow rales. Ahioiig the various 
reaasons why we prefer one part of her works to 
anolli^y the most geneiul, I behove^ is habit and 
custom; custom makes^ in a certain sense, white 
blaek» and bbck white; it is cun^lom alone deter^ 
mines our prefer^ice of Hve colour of the Europeans 
to the Ethiopian's, and they, for the same reason^ 
prefer their own colour to ours. I suppose no- 
body wtR doubt; if one of their painters were to 
paint the Goddess of Beauty, but thiit he would 
represent her ^lack, with thick lips, flat nose, and 
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woolly hair; and, it seema to me, he woidd act 
Tery unnaturally if he did not : for by what criterion 
will any one dbpute the propriety of his idea? 
We indeed aay, that the form. and. colour of the 
European is preferable to thatiof die Ethiopiaa ; but 
I know of no other reason we have, for it^but that 
we are more accustomed to it.. It' is absurd to say 
that - beauty is possessed of ' atfraetiye powers; 
which irresistibly seize the conespoiiding miiid 
with love and admiration^ since that argument is 
equally conclusive in;fayour of the while-^a^d the 
black philosophers. . « 

The black and white nations must, in respect of 
beauty, be considered as of different kinds, at 
least a different species of the same'kiad; froin 
one of which to the odier, as I observed, no in- 
ference can be drawn. 

Novelty is said to be one of the causes of 
beauty. . That novelty is a very sufficient reason 
why we should aditiire, is not denied; but because 
it is uncommon, is it therefore beautiful? The 
beauty' that is produced by colour, as when we 
prefer one bird to another, though of the same 
form, on account of its colour, has nothing to do 
with the :u-gument, which reaches only to form. I 
have here, considered the word beauty as being 
properly applied to form alone. There is a neces- 
sity of fixing this confined sense; for there can be 
no argument,' if the sense of the word is extended 
to every thing that is approved. A rose may as 
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well be Biud to be beautiful^ because it has a fine 
smelly as a bird because of its colour. When we 
apply the word beauty, we do not mean always by i 
it a more beautiful form, but something valuable, on 
account of its rarity, usefulness, colour, or any ( 
other property. A horse is said to be a beautiful 
animal ;^but had a horse as few good qualities as a 
tortoise, I do not imagine that he would then be 
deemed beautiful. 

A fitness to the end proposed, is said to be ano- 
ther cause of beauty ; but supposing we were pro- 
per judges of what form is the most proper in an 
animal to constitute strength or swiftness, we al- 
ways determine concerning its beauty, before we / 
exert our understanding to judge of his fitness. 

From what has been said, it may be inferred, 
that the works of nature, if we compare one species / 
with another, are all equally beautiful, and that 
preference is given from custom or some associa- 
tion of ideas ; and that, in creatures of the same 
species, beauty is the medium^ or centre of all its 
various forms. 

To conclude then by way of corollary : if it has 
been proved that the painter, by attending to the 
invariable and general ideas of nature, produces 
beauty, he must, by regarding minute particulari- 
ties, and accidental discriminations, deviate from 
the universal rule, and pollute his canvass with 
deformity. 
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At Ostendy where we landed^ July 27> 178I9 
there are no pictares, and.eyen Bruges affords hut 
ascantyentertapimenttoapfuiiter: bowerer* there 
are afew^ which^ though not of the first rank| may 

* Oar anthor, accompanied by Philip Metcalfe, Esq. 
left London on Taesday, Jnly 24, 1781, went to Margate, 
and embarked there for Ostend ; proceeded from thence 
to Ghent, Bnusels, Antwerp ; Dort, the Hague, Leyden, 
Amaterdam, Dasseldorp, Alx-la-Chapelle, liege ; retamed 
to Brusselfl again, from thence to Ostend ; landed at Mar* 
gate, and arrived in London, Sunday, Sept. 16. 

To Mr. Metcalfe he intended to have dedicated his ac* 
count of this tonr, but he had only written the following 
introductory paragraphs : 

" I send yod, put together in as much order as the little 
time I can spare from my business will permit, the notes 
that I made abroad on the ptetures that we saw together. 
I present them to yon aa properly your due ; for if I had 
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be worlh the attention of a tiETeUer who has time 
to spare, 

BRU<^£S. 

In the Cathedral.-^The Ugh altar ; the Ado* 
ration of the Magi, by Seghers. This picture is 
jttstiy considered as one of the best of that painter's 
works. Thto part wUch first obtrudes itself oa your 
attention is one of the kings, who is placed in the 

beeo accomiNuiied by a person of less taste, or less polite- 
ness, they probably would not have been made. The 
pleasure that a mere diUiUmie derives from seeing the 
works of art, ceases when he has received the full efieot 
of each perfbiinance ; but the painter has the means of 
annistttg himself much ionger, tiy investigating the prin- 
6i|>1es oil Which ^e lifrtiiit W!r^ght. To whtchevef of your 
fOodqyUltielilimthlrtttihBtA yonflodgand fMtieat at- 
tendance, while I was employed in examining the Tarions 
works which we saw, it merits my warmest acknowledg- 
ments. Nor is it an inconsiderable advantage to see such 
works in company "with otte, who has a general rectitude 
of taste, and is not a professor of the art We are too apt 
to forget that the art is not intended solely for th^ pleasure 
of profess6rs. The opinions of others are certainly not to 
be neglected ; since by their means the received rules of 
art may be corrected ; at least a species of benefit may b^ 
obtained, which we are not likely to derive from the judg. 
ment of painters ; who being educated in the same manner, 
are likely to judge from the same principles, are liable, to 
the same prejudices, and may sometimes be governed by 
the influence of an authority which perhaps has no foun- 
dation in nature." M. 



front : tUs figwe« iiojbintbfUiidiii((. its gt^at ftude/ 
•ad ks ai^aiKM^ledged jai^llon^se in . miwy ipe<> 
spectBi haft QUO (rtat: 4ef00t; it.:«pl>eai« f»o karo 
notfai^gito iIq wil^.tke i^tofth^iC^m^oaitiop^ md 
haS' tDO.wuth tbeew ofi^wlio]046pgdi/pf)iM(it» 
What.giYki km jaucbihia.qp|iiBafiiilee is* Ae.i^i^ 
lookiagout of th<^ pittas i/U|atl«» ha ia^looltiftg 
at tbe pM»>a wh»lo<>ki ^ the piqIUfe*: This atvrayf 
has K had.effeqt» and jguagbt p«y^ tof ha praeti#i4 
in a. grave hillorioal coio|^^tioii* haweir^r mcw^ 
{My. it HTay be admitted, in liidi^roiia sul^eolai 
where no hvmbe9^ ct an; hmtis HMttqair^ fei^ierr 
neufe ,of aitettttoii, ' ia goiog torWixii' 
. The second Utar^ on th^ right fnwl thedioor, Uf 
M NadTity, hj Otho Yeifias. Many parte of tUs 
picture bring to mind the mtoaer fit Rubaiis, partii' 
igfixAf the. eolt>Mr|ng of! thi^^iirDi 0f oao; el. Hie 
shephkNk^ I- .but iaooaj^alikwl of Rabens. it is bill 
a laibe pBifehpance^. and would ntit (>e wontb nfeiM 
tiofaiig.heH, butfremlite heing the worjfi bf .a maa 
m^io had the honor to b^ the masteri :of Bubetts. 

uOtho Ydaim j^nUished tird bpdsa of i:^b<ea>^ 
eafdaiaedibr' printe 6( ohildreh : it yr^ jErom Ubi 
Bnhmis imbibtid .' that predHectibn '. in ihvoi^ of oihh 
Uenuti^al tepresentatito::«whidh bas afforded so 
ihttdh su^fact for criticisp ,;. pwiieiUarly: his introM 
ducing theln in the Laxainbnrgh galbi^. 
. In the WBLxSmty is a ptbtore, painted by John 
Van Eyek, of the Virgin and Child, wil3i St. 
GeorgOr and other Saints ; ono of those figures. 
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nrhieti is dneuied in wlute^ and vliich nndoiibtedly 
was taktin from the life, according to the eustom of 
the painters of .Hiose' times; has great character of 
nature, and is Tery minutely finished, though the 
painter was sixtynsix years old when it was done ; 
for the date on it is 1486« This picture claims per* 
haps more attention! from its being painted by a man 
who has been said to be the first inventor of the art of 
painting in oiU tiian from any intrinsic merit in the 
work itself. However, his claim to tiiis invention; 
winch was first attributed to him- by Vasari, and 
from his authority propagated in the worid, has 
been justiy disputed by the learnedantiquarian, Mr; 
Raspe, who has proved, beyond all contradiction, 
that this art was inventedand practised many ages 
before Van Eyck was bom. 
^ The art is here in its infancy ; but still, havinf 
the appearance of a faithful representation of indi-^ 
vidaal nature, it does not fail to please. .To a 
certain degree the painterlhas /accomplished Iusl 
purpose; which is more than can be said of two 
heads, by Rubens, of St. Peter and St. Paul, in the 
same sacrnty, which are neither a good represent- 
ation of individual or general nature : however, 
each of these heads is enshrined in a rich taber- 
nacle of silver, locked up, and shown only on high 
festivals. The great reputation which Bubens has 
so justiy acquired, .is here extended to picturea 
slightiy painted, and which perhaps hefaimsdf wonU 
be ashamed to acknowledge as his : they appear to 
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have nothing to recommend themi, but a tint of 
colour and lightness of pencil ; a merit which indeed 
Rubens seldom wanted : they are insipid, withodt 
grace/ dignity , or character of any kind. 

CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME. 

The Virgin and Christ (Bambino) in marble, 
aaid to be of Michael Angelo. It has certainly 
the air of his school, and is a work of considerable 
merit ; it was a prize taken by a Dutch corsair, 
going from Ciyita Vecchia to Genoa. 

GHENT. 

The Cathedral. — In this great church is the St. 
Bavon of Rubens. This picture was formerly the 
ornament of the high altar of this cathedral, but 
was displaced to make room for an ordinary piece 
of sculpture. When Rubens, was thus degraded, 
one may conclude his fame was then not esta- 
blished : he had not been dead long enough to 
be canonized, as he may be said to be at pre- 
sent. It is now placed in a chapel behind the 
great altar. The saint is represented in the upper 
part of the picture, in armour, kneeling, received 
by a priest at the door of a church ; below is a 
man, who may be supposed to be his steward, 
giving money to the poor. Two women are stand- 
ing ^Yf dressed in the fashion of the times when 
Rubens lived ; one of them appears to be pulling 
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off « dk9ikk wlucfai fftlfai from her ned^, m if she 
intended to follow the example before her. Has- 
picture^ for composhioa,: coloming, rudmewi of 
effect, and all tl|oae •quatttiea in which Rnheiia 
more particvUirly excelled, claims a rank amongst 
his greatest and best works. It b engrayed 1^ 
Pilsen. 

In a chapel is a work of the brothers Hnbett 
and John Van Eyck, representing the Adoration 
of the Lamb, — a story from the Apocalypse : it 
contains a great number of figures in a hard man<^ 
ner, but there is great character of truth and 
nature jm the heads; and the landscape la well 
coloured. 

In the third chapel on the right,, is a picture of 
St. Sebastian, by Gerard Honthorst (1663). This 
picture is mentioned, not for any great excellence 
that it possesses, but from its being much talked 
of here: people fancy they see great expression 
of tenderness in the woman who is drawing the 
arrows from the saint's body ; but she appeared 
to me perfectly insipid, and totally without ex- 
pression of any kind : the head of St. Sebastian i» 
hard and disagreeable; the body indeed is well 
drawn, and^not ill coloured, and is the only part of 
the picture that deserves any commendation. 

ST. Michael's church. 

In this church is, or rather was, the famous Cru- 
cifixiopi of Yandyck ; for it is almost destroyed 
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by ^Ifiwiiig. It is \f!^U known by the fine print 
of BoUwert ; and it appeani, by what fttBaine^ to 
have been pne of his most eapital woiics; 

Vandyck has here introduced a moist beauti- 
ful hocse, in m attitude of the ata^t grace and 
dignity. This is the same horse on 'owhioh he 
drew Charles the Fifth, which is in thegell^y at 
Elorence; .the headof die /^mperor he copied from 
■Elian. 

St. JohnTs hand in this [neture.oomes round the 
-Virgin Mary's neck, and fails on. the other should^. 
IThe fimt impression of ^Bokyrert's plate has this 
ctreumstaoee; but it wiia afterwards changed, be- 
ing supposed to be too Camiliar an attitude. 

Christ scourged, by Segh^ra; the arm finely 
drawn, and the body well coloured, but too large. 

St. Hubert, a well painted and well composed 
picture, by Lang Jan. 

THE RECOLLETS. 

The high altar; a profane allegorical picture 
by Rubens. Christ with Jupiter's thunder and 
lightning in his hand, denouncing vengeance on 
a wicked world, represented by a globe lying o^ 
the ground, with the serpent twined round it : this 
globe St. Francis appears to be covering and 
defending with his mantle. The Virgin is holding 
Christ's hand, and showing her breasts ; implying, 
as I suppose, the right she has to intercede and 
have an interest with him whom she suckled. The 
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Cimsif which is ill drawn, in an attitude affectedlj 
contrasted, is the most ungracious figure that can 
be imagined : the best part of the picture is the 
head of St Francis. 

Mary Magdalen expiring, supported by ill drawn 
angcfls, by Rubens ; the saint herself old and dis- 
agreeable. 

St. Franc is receiving the Stigmata, likewise by 
Rubens ; — a figure without dignity, and more like 
a beggar : th<tagh his dress is mean, he ought 
surely to be represented with the dignity and sim- 
plicity of a saint. Upon the whole, Rubens would 
appear to no great advantage at Ghent, if it was 
not for the picture of St. Bavon. 

ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH. 

The great altar, representing some history of 
this saint, is painted by N. Roose, a painter of 
no great merit; but this is far superior to any 
other of his works, which are plentifully dispersed 
over Flanders. It is of a mellow colour, and has 
great force and brilliancy: it is illuminated by 
torch-light, but so well managed, as to have no- 
thing of that disagreeable effect which Honthorst, 
Seghers, Schalcken, and others, gave to their pic- 
tures, when they represented night-pieces. 

St. Joseph advertised by an Angel, by Roni- 
bouts. The angel is an upright figure, and treadi« 
the air with great grace ; his countenance is like- 
wise beautiful, as is also that of the Virgin. 
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4 LOST SX. MIATIN* 

Si. E4>ck iulteic^diiig wilb Cbrlst to the dw^ 
eased of the plague^, by IUil$eiis;i The eoflipeid- 
tion is upon the same plan as that of St. Bavon at 
Ghent. The pictQre is diyided' into two parts; 
the Saint and Christ^ aie represented' in the upper 
part; and the effect* of di«r plague ifi' tlife IbW^i' 
part of the pieture.^'^In liiia piece the gveyis rath'elr 
toa predoDBiiBatit;> aod the fifgiires h^re not tltat 
union with their gronnd which is generalfy*so ad- 
mirable in the worksf of Rubens* I suspect it has 
been in some pieture^cleamer's hands, wlk>ni I hare 
often known to darken every part of' the ground 
about the fig<»e« im order to make the flesh look 
brighter and clearer; by whkb tte genierai effect 
is detroyed. There is a priittl^om this picture, by 
P. Pontius. 

BRUSSELS. 

St. Gudule.— Christ's Charge to Peter, with tW6 
of the Apostles. The characters heavy, wilbc^t 
grace ox digpsity; the handling, on a- close ex- 
amination, appears tame^ even to the stnpicion of 
its being a. copy: the colourmg is remarkably 
fresh. The name of Rubens would not stand 
high in the woild if he had not prodaced other 
pictaces than sunb as this. On the same pillar 
is a Plata of B^ Van Orkty, with six-portraHs' 

VOL. 11. o 
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of tbe ftonily who presented this picture to the 
church. The old man, who appears to be the 
father, has great nature, but hard, as the whole 
picture is in a diy Gothic style. 

UNSH01> CARMBLITBS. 

The high altar ; the AssumptioD, by Rubens. 
The principal figure, the Virgin, is the worst in 
the composition, both in regard to the character 
of the countenance, the cbrawing of the figure, and 
even its colour; for she is dressed, not in what 
is the fixed dress of the Virgin, blue and red, but 
entirely in a colouf between blue and grey, height- 
ened with white; and this, coming on a white 
glory, gives a deadness to that part of the pic- 
ture. The iqposdes and the two women are in 
Rubens' best manner ; the angels are beautifully 
coloured, and unite with the sky in perfect har- 
mony; the masses of light and shade are con- 
ducted with the greatest judgment, and excepting 
the upper part where the Virgin is,, it is one 
of Rubens' rich pictures. 

Here are about the church pretty good copies, 
making in all ten pictures of that great work of 
Rubens, the Triumph of the Church. The origi- 
nals were deatroyed by fire, when the prince's^ 
pataoe was burnt in 1731. 

On the left side of the high altar, Christ and St. 
Theresa, with two angels ; one supports her, and 
tba other presents to h^r bo^om a flaming arrow ; 
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neither are very angelical : the head of the saint is 
finely drawn and painted; the Christ is likewise 
well drawn for Rubens ; but the effect is rather 
hard, proceeding from its being wrought up too 
highly : it is smooth as enamel, which takes off 
that suppleness which appears in his other works : 
this is certainly not in his best manner, though it 
seems to have cost him the most trouble. 
In the sacristy is a fine portrait by Rubens. 

CAPUCHINS. 

The high altar by Rubens : Chrbt dead, lying 
on the lap of the Virgin ; twa angels holding the 
lance ; near is a St. Francis, and St. Elizabeth with 
a handkerchief to her eyes. This was probably 
one of Rubens' best pictures, but it appears to 
have suffered much from cleaning ; the mezzotints 
of the flesh of Christ are quite blue, as is the linen : 
upon the whole it has the appearance of the co- 
loured prints of Le Blond. The drapery of the 
Magdalen at the feet of Christ is execrablie; the 
angels have been totally repainted. There are 
prints of this picture both by Pontius and Bolswert. 

On the piUar on the right haiul near the ehoir, is 
St. Anthony of Padua, holding the Christ in his 
arms, by Vandyck ; and on the left hand its com- 
panion, St Prancis : both those figures have great 
expressloi^; but tiiey are slightly painted, and cer- 
tainly not intended for public pictures.. Prints oi 
these by KxafflL 
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ST. OBRY. 

The entombing of Chnst, by Koobeig^c, XMO ; 
an admkmble pictiure ia tho style of tbe Romaa 
sebool. The charactes elegtiUj well drawn an4 
colaiured ; Ihe blue dca^ry of the Viq^ i«k the^ 
only defective part ; it is ill folded^ and Ihe colour 
does not hannoniee with the rest. Tbi^^ picture i«( 
equal to ihe best of DooMettichino. I wa» much 
surprised to find such excellence in a painter of 
whom I knew little more than seeing a print of his 
portrait, among Yandyck's heads. I have since 
seen more of his works, but none eqnal tb this & 
which I wottld place in tfie first rank of all tkei 
pictures at Brussels. 

The fascinating power of Rabens' pencil has pre-^ 
vented this jHcture from possessing such repntatioa 
as it undoubtedly deserves : simplicity is na matdn 
against the splendour of Rubens, at least at first 
sight ; and few stay to consider longer. The beat 
pictures of the Italian school, if they ornamented 
the churches of Antwerp, would be overpowered 
by the splendour of Rubens ; they certainly ought 
not to be overpowered by it; but it resembles elo- 
quence, which bears down every thing b^ore it, 
and often triumphs over superior wisdom and 
learriing. 

In the first chapel on the right hand, is the birth 
of Christ, by Bernard Van Orlay : it is a chapel 
belonging to this painter's family, in which they aU 
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li^ bviieck tJtt4et Had future n alKytW, ill whidi 
«r6 f>oi^ti«te of MniB^ aft4 ttbiaiiiily ; vm^ figures 
on dMir kii««8, as |Nrayiiig; b«t tiiese must htire 
beeu painted by td* d^gCMmkutoy who wor« like- 
wino |MuitlM»> di6 date on die picture being 1690, 
tbirty ye«B after BeNMrd"^ death. Both ptotiffee 
arepaioted in tha<dd dry oMHiiier; bvi there i« 
petit Ireth in the coaaieiianoe of the portrsMls, and 
tile Nati?ity ehcma it came fnm a good sebool, 
tbat of iUJfaelle ; there is a innqplioity and eat^ 
neetneBs In one of the ikepherdey wliidi il ad« 
inirable% 

In the second ^iapel> a good pietcre of Christ 
mocked by the Jews> by M« Ooxis. 

MR. DANOOT^S. 

Aaottg tie private oabinets at Bmsselsj that 
of Mr. Danooi^ the banker, claiinn particular at- 
tention. He han appropriated Ikde moi^ than one 
room of his house for pictures^ and has therefore 
been very attentive in tiie oboioe of What he has 
adttiitted. 

To mention only a few of the most sliikang :•«- 
Twoekotcbes by Babens; the&apOof llie Sabines, 
and the Womenondearefaring to {AreVent lbs Ronan 
and Sabine Soldicfrs 4k>om Joining bMtie : this last 
has Inore novvky* and is the most interest i ng of 
the two. Tfat wonmi lire hers plated between the 
two artnies^ aonM bailing on the soldiers' nmi«« 
others prtsaing the horses backward^ and others 
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holdiBg up their iirfluits at amui' length, and show* 
ing them to the soldiers to excite their compassion. 
The whole composition is full of animation, to 
which the air of the horses, thus pressed backwards, 
does not a little contribute. Both these sketches 
are admirably composed, and in every respect ex- 
cellent ; few pictures of Rubens, even of his most 
finished works, give a higher idea of his genius. 
Ail the parts are more determined than is usual in 
sketches. They are what I apprehend he put into 
the hands of his scholars, from which they ad- 
vanced and carried on the great picture, which he 
afterwards retouched and finished. 

Another sketch of the same master ; the finding 
of Romulus and Remus. 

A Child in a Cradle, with three women, hy 
Rubens ; the scene a landscape, the figures some- 
what less than life. This picture has not so much 
force as his works in general, and appears not to 
have received his last touches. 

Rembrandt's portrait, by himself, half length, 
when he was old, in a very unfinished manner, but 
admirable for its colour and effect : his pallette and 
pencils and mahlstick are in his hand, if it may be 
so called ; for it is so slightly touched, that it can 
scarce be made out to be a hand. 

A woman with a sprig of jessamy in her hand, 
by Lionardo da Vinci. There is beauty in the 
countenance, but it is in a hard manner. — A small 
picture by Young Teniers, of Boors shooting at a but 
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or target ; in his best manner. His name , and the 
date are on it, which I took down to mark the part 
of faia life, when he was in his zenith of perfection ; 
the date is 1646; he was then 85 years old, being 
born in 1610. 

Another picture of old DaTid Teniets, which 
has a good landscape, but it has not the neat and 
elegant touch of young David; it seems to hare 
proceeded from a more clumsy Workmui. 

PRINCE DE LIGNE's. 

There is nothing here worth attention, except a 
whole-length portrait of John Count of Nassau, by 
Vandyck. The head of this picture is engrayed in 
Vandyck's book of portraits. The charactw and 
drawing are admirable; the lace seems to have 
lost a little of its brilliancy : It is much in the man- 
ner of Lord Strafford's picture in the possession 
of the Duke of Grafton. 

A picture of Minerra and Mercury, bridling or 
taming Pegasus. It appears to be a Vandyck, 
or a copy after him : ,as it hangs between two win- 
dows, I could not determine which was the case. 

A Pieta of Vandyck, in the manner of Rubens ; 
the same as one at Dusseldorp, but not so good ; 
and it is there disputed whether their picture is of 
Rubens or Vandyck. The Virgin's eyes are disa- 
greeably red; the whole without beauty of any 
kind, except in regard to its colour. 

About half a dozen Luca Giordanos. 
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Mil. OMlOJH% 

A C^mUf TfMim piUaged by fifll4ieni» by D« 
By4»|(9Qrl;, Jt is y i itiied iv a 4»l^r naaner titan I 
expected from the sketch which I hate in wy pm(<- 

A ^tdk ^ ]&»b^8, of 4i|Eee Sttnts on ikek 
ktms^i himwe iW0 iadnimbLi iketekes «f ihe two 
ends of tb^ &fiOi»goi the BMiifa«tiiig^oiue;'* the 
middle part was in Lord Orford's coUection, which 
is now in Russia. 

.A "poi^tor df awing after a |riAisler-igure of a 
^iid; ptfCeet i« 4tB kiDd. 

A Hajpfity» by Jeidaeas ; a capricious eomposi- 
iioB iBtiie«iaMwr of llaitoret^ 

Many exedlcBt s^mA pietuves -of Tenieis, Van 
¥den, Aiselya Orabbe^e, and oliiers. 
. £Le has two Rembrandt^ i the Wvesifag of Jacob 
and the Angel, and a Portrait ; but aelAer of them 
•Kcaiient. 

My Ariend vMnai&ed, <4»al Mr. Orion was almost 
the only geatlenan who showed ids own pictures, 
that did not poster us by praUng about <lieir merit. 
Hanavtainly has pictnres wbiob well deserre to be 
praisad, but he left t}iat patt to us. 

f flhsM two nketehes were afterwsrdf pwehased by our 
author. If. 
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MECHLIN. 

The Caftedra!.— The Last Sapper, liy Rubens. 
The heads of the Apostles and style of drapery are 
in Unbens's best manner; but the picture is in bad 
condition, as it is mildewed : the Christ, the worst 
head. The prmcipal figure is here, as is generally 
die case, the worst figure in the composition. 
Perhaps Ihis is unavoidable: it is liere as ht 
poetry ; a perfect character makes but an insipid . 
figure; the genius is cramped and confined, and 
cannot indulge itself in those liberties whidi grre 
spirit to die character, and of course interest the 
spectator. It has been observed, .that Bfiiton has 
not succeeded in the speeches which he has given to 
God the Tather, or to Christ, so well as in those 
^ich he has put in the moi^s of the rebel angels. 
CTnder the table is a dog gnawing a bone : a chr- 
cmnstaiice mean in itself, and certaidy unwoHhy 
such ft subject, however properly it nright 'fiH a 
comer of such a' picture as the Marriage at Cana, 
by Paul Veronese. Beside the impropriety, one 
does not «ee how the dog came by his bone, nco* 
thing of that kind being on the table; b«t the 
word strppsR was excuse enough fat Rubens, 
who was always glad of an opportunity of intro^ 
dttcing animals into his pictures. 

There is a print of this picture by Bolswert. 

On one side hangs a small picture of Christ 
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waslung the Disciples' feet, and on the other a pic-* 
ture of the same size, of Christ eatering Jerusalem, 
likewise hy Rubens ; they are both weU composed, 
and that appears to be their whole merit 

There is a circumstance belonging to the altar 
piece, which may be worth relating, as it shows 
Rubens' manner of proceeding in large works. 
The person who bespoke this picture, a citizen of 
Mechlin, desired, to avoid the danger of carriage, 
that it might be painted at Mechlin ; to this tiie 
painter easily consented, as it was very near his 
country-seat at Steen. Rubens, having finbhed 
his sketch in colours, gave it as usual to one of his 
scholars (Van £gmont), and sent him to Mechlin 
to dead-colour from it the great picture. The gen- 
tleman, seeing this proceeding, complained that 
he bespoke a picture of the hand of the master, not 
of the scholar, and stopped the pupil in his pro- 
gress. However, Rubens satisfied him that this 
was always his method of proceeding; and that 
this piece would be as completely his work as if he 
had done the whole from the beginning. The citi- 
zen was satisfied, and Rubens proceeded with the 
picture, which appears to me to have no indications 
of neglect in any part; on the contrary, I think it 
ha$ been one of his best pictures, though those who 
know this circumstance, pretend to see Van Eg- 
monf s inferior genius transf^re through Rubens' 
touches. 
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RECOLLETS. 

The great altar, ia the church of the Recolleto, 
is Christ crucified between the two Thieyesj by 
Vandyck. This, perhaps, is the most capital of all 
his works, in respect to the variety and eztensiye* 
ness of the design, and the judicious disposition 
of the whole. In the efforts which the thieyes 
make to disengage themselves from the cross, he 
has successfully encountered the difficulty of the art; 
and the expression of grief and resignation in the 
Virgin is admirable. This picture, upon the whole, 
may be considered as one of the first pictures in 
die world, and gives the highest idea of Yandyck's 
powers; it shows that he had truly a genius for 
history-painting, if it had not been taken off by 
portraits. The colouring of this picture is certainly 
not of the brightest kind, bnt it seems as well to 
correspond with the tfubject as if it had the fresh- 
ness of Rubens. St. John is a mean character, the 
only weak part in the picture, unless we add ano« 
ther circumstance, though but a minute one; the 
hair of the Magdalen at the feet of Christ, is too 
silky, and indeed looks more like silk drapery tfian 
hair. — ^There is a print of the head of this Mag« 
dalen, to which is added a skull. 

The altar on the right, by Yandyck; St. Bona- 
vent, supported by an angel, whilst another is giv- 
ing him the Sacrament The Priest at the altar is 
without dignity; he is looking over his shoulder as 
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if he was only satisfying his curiosity to see what 
they were about : the Saint is likewise poorly ima- 
gmed, and makes but a despicable fig^»e. in <^om« 
parison of the manner in wiiich the same kind of 
subject has becm treated by Domeniohino mud 
Agostino Oavaociy in thrfr pidaores of ^ Comiiiu^ 
nion of St. Jerome. The coloumg is not briiliaBt ; 
a reddish cokmr being toopredominimtinfheftesli, 
particularly in ^e shadows. This, as I hare before 
'Obseryed, is the case with maay «f Vandyck^s pic* 
tares. A print by Franciseus Vaadea Wyngaerde. 

THE CUURCH OF ST. JOHN. 

' The great -ahar, the Adoration of 4he Magi, by 
Rubens ; a large and rich composition ; but there 
is a want tX fciree m die Virgin and Child: they 
appear of a more shadowy substaaoe than the rest 
cf die ptctore, whidi has Ins usual solidity and 
lidmeSB. One of Ihe kings hoMs an tucense^Tase. 
fliis cfrcmnstance is meBtioued to distinguish 
this picture from m^iy o&ers m^Ack BAibene 
has painted of &is subject. It k «Hgmred by 
Xtf. Arostemmns. 

On Ihe inside of one of the ilsbrs » the Decoik-^ 
ifton of St. John die Saptist> oft llhe otiier St John 
the Evangelist in the oauldvon of l)«iling oil. The 
tigures'Which are putting him into (he «auidion want 
'^^^i which is not a commoa liefect of Rubons: 
thecharacter of <die head ef tbs ^iat ts Ttflgaf> 
which indeed in hhn^ is Mt an unicotttton defipcl. 
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The whole is of a mellow and rich colouring. On 
the outside of those doors is John baptising Christy 
and St. John the £TangeIiBt i^ th& Isle of Patmos^ 
writing the Apocalypse : both of these ate in his 
best manner; the Eagle of SU John i» remaskably 
well painted ;*the Baptism is much damaged*. Un- 
der these are three pannels, on which are the Na- 
tivity, the Crucifix, and the Resurrection. Though 
they are all of Rubens, they have very little merits 
except an air of facility of hand. Of the Nativity 
there is a print by Vostermans^ which appears as if 
engraved after a finished picture* Probably the 
drawing which the engraver made from the picture 
was corrected by Rubens ; what seems to confirm 
this, is the print being dedicated by Rubens him* 
self to his firiend Petrus Venius : ** Testem banc 
exanimo," &c. Rubens was paid' for these eight 
pictures eighteen hundred florins of Brabant, about 
180 pounds English, as appears by the receq;»t 
preserved in the sacristy; and the whole was be^ 
gun and finished in eighteen days. 

AUGUSTINS. 

la the church of the Augnstitts was the famous 
pietvre. by Rubens, of the Virgin and Christ, St. 
Catharine, St. Agnes, Christine Marguerite, and 
other femaiie saints; whidi was sold to Verhalst at 
Bniseels, and bought at his sale by the I>ake of 
Rutliuid, in whose possession it now is. A print 
of this picture by Jode. 
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ANTWERP. 

The Cathedral. — On entering the great door on 
the right, is the Last Judgment, said to be by B. 
Van Orlay, but I suspect it to be by some of 
his descendants; it is much inferior to what we 
•aw of him at Brussels. On the folding-doors 
are the seven acts of Mercy ; it has no excellence 
of any kind to make amends for its extreme hard- 
ness of manner. 

The altar of the Archers; St. Sebastian, by 
Koeberger. There are good parts in this picture, 
but it is not equal to hb Fieta at Brussels : the 
boy in half shadow, who holds a bow and arrows, 
and the priest who holds an image in his hand, 
the face seen by a reflected light, are the best 
parts of the picture. The body of the saint is 
well coloured, and in a broad manner. Two 
women's heads are introduced very awkwardly in 
the bottom of the picture. 

THE CHAPEL OF ST. MICHAEL. 

The Fall of the Angels by F. Floris, 1554; 
which has some good parts, but without masses, 
and dry. On the thigh of one of the figures he 
has painted a fly for the admiration of the vulgar ; 
there is a foolish story of this fly being painted 
by J. Bfaatys, and that it had the honour of 
deceiving Fioris« 
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THE CHAPEL BELONGING TO THE COMPANY 
OF ARQUEBUSE. 

The famous descent of the Cross : this pic- 
ture, of all the works of Rubens, is that which 
has the most reputation. I had consequently con- 
ceiyed the highest idea of its excellence : know- 
ing the print, I had formed in my imagination 
what such a composition would produce in the 
hands of such a painter. I confess I was dis- 
appointed. However, this disappointment did 
not proceed from any deficiency in the picture 
itself; had it been in the original state in which 
Rubens left it, it must have appeared very dif- 
ferent : but it is mortifying to see to what degree 
it has suffered by cleaning and mending: that 
brilliant effect, which it undoubtedly once had, 
is lost in a mist of yarnish, which appears to 
be chilled or mildewed. The Christ is in many 
places retouched, so as to be ybible at a dis- 
tance : the St. John's head repainted ; and other 
parts, on a close inspection, appear to be chipping 
off, and ready to fall from the canyass. However, 
there is enough to be seen to satisfy any con- 
noisseur, that in its perfect state it well deserved' 
all its reputation. 

The composition of this picture is said to be 
borrowed from an Italian print : this print I never 
saw ; but those who have seen it, say, that Ru- 
bens has made no deviation from it^ except in 
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the attitude of the Magdaleo. On the print is 
wriltMt, ** Ftltr Passer, Inveiiit ; HiemiyiiKis 

Wirix, sculpsit." 

The greatest fecuttaiityof this compositioo is,, 
the cootrirance of tba white sheet, on which th& 
bodj of Jesus lies : this drcumstanoe was pro- 
bably what induced Rubens to adopt the con- 
position. He well knew what effect white linen, 
opf^sed to fleshy mast have, with his powena o£ 
colouring; a circumstance which was not likelj^ 
to enter into the mind of an Italian^ painter, who. 
probably would have been afraid of the liaeaV 
hurting the colouring of the flesh,, and have kept 
it down of a low tint. And the tnidi is, that 
none but great colourists can yenture to. paint 
pure white linen near flesh i but such know the 
adrantage of it : so that possibly what was stolen 
by Rubens, the possessor knew not how to value ; 
and certainly no person knew ao well as Rubens 
how to use. After all, this may perhaps tura 
out another Lmdm^^ detection of plagiarism. I 
could wish to see this print, if there is one, to 
ascertain how far Rubens was indebted to it fosr 
his Christ, wUch I consider as one of the finest 
figures that ever was inyented : it is. most cor*- 
rectly drawn, and I apprehend in an attitude of 
the utmost difficulty to execute, The hangmg 
of the head on his shoulder, and the falling of 
the body on one side, giyes.such anappeacanceof 
the heaviness of death, that nothing can exceed it. 
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Of tile tlire« Mkryv, two of dmh have mom' 
beauty than he generally bestowed on feniale 
figureii/blftnd frbse^elegaftce of 6haraolei^« "Hie 
St Joseph of ArimaAea iv the suae eonatenance 
wMbh' h^ so often introAioed in hii works; a 
smooth' fieitibee, — a rei^ un-hlstorical oharaoter. 

The principal light ib foMed BylM body of 
Chrifert a«l As while sDMt; thtere Is no seoohd 
lijgfht whiehr hears any propofetibn to the prine^al ; 
in this respect it has more' thfe nMiner of B«m- 
brohdf s dispositiott of lighl dian any oiket of 
Bnbbns' works ; hoWef er, there are nany litt£r 
deiiached hffM dislribnted at soAie distanoe fnoiiii 
the great mass, snch as tho head and Aouldcts 
of the Afttgdalen, the heads of the two Marys^ 
the head of St.' Joseph, and the bade and WXk of 
the figure leaning over the Ooss; the whole sur- 
rounded with a dark sky, except a little light in^ 
the horizon, and abore ^ Gross. 

The historical- aniBcdote relating to this picture, 
say%, that it was giren in exchange for a piece 
of ground, on whioh Bubeils huik Us house: 
and that the agrebn^nt was only for a picture 
representing their patron, St. Christol^er, with 
the Infiint Christ on his shouldbrs. Rubens^ who . 
wished to surprise Aem by his g^ilerosity» sent 
Gire pictures instead of one ; a piede of gallantry 
on the side of the painter, which was undoubtedly 
well received by the Arquebusers; since it wa« 

VOL. II. p 
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80 much to their adyaotag^e, howerer expensire 
to the maker of it. 

All those pictores were intended to refer to the- 
■ame of their patron Christopher. 

In the first piace^ the hody of Christ on the 
altar is borne by St. John, St. Joseph of Ari*: 
nathea^ Mary Magdalen, &c 

On one side of the left door, is tiie Salutation 
of Mary and Elizabeth. The Virgin here beam. 
Christ before he is bomv 

On the reverse of the sama door is St. Christo^- 
pher himself, bearing the Infont on his shoulders. 
The picture which corresponds with this on the 
other side, is the only one which hn» no refer- 
ence to the word Christopher. It represents an 
hermit with a lantern, to receive Christ when 
he arrives at the other side of the river. The 
hermit appears to be lookmg to the olher side; 
one hand holds the lantern, and the other is very, 
naturally held up to prevent the light from com- 
ing upon his eyes. But on the reverse of this 
door we have another Christopher; the priest > 
Simeon bearing Christ high in his arms, and look^. 
ing upwards. This picture, which has not suffered, 
is admirable indeed, the head of the priest more, 
especially, which nolhing can exceed; the ex- 
pression, drawing, and colouring, are beyond all. 
description, and as fresh as if the piece were just 
painted, i 
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The colouring of the St. Christopher is too red 
and bricky, and the outline is not. flowingl This 
figure was all that the conapany of the Arquebusers 
expected ; but Kubens justly thought that such a 
figu|re would have .made but a poor subject for an 
altar. 

There is a print of the Descent by Luc Yoster- 
mans, of the St. Christopher by Remy Eyndhout ; 
of Simeon by P. Foutius : those which have a de- 
diea,tion to Gasp.^Hubert, are bad impressions and 
retouched. The ;Vi»itation is engraved by P. de 
Jode. The Hermit hai^ not been engraved. 

On the one side of the choir are the monuments 
of the two celebrated printers of the Netherlands/ 
John Baptist Moretus and Martin Plantin ; that of 
the former is ornamented with an admirable picture , 
by Hubens, about half the size of life ; Christ 
coming out of tiie Sepulchre in great splendour^ 
the soldiers terrified^, and tumbling one over the 
other : the Christ is finely drawn, and of a rich 
colour. The St. John the Baptist on the door is 
lilcewise in his best manner; only his left leg is 
something too large. On the othcF door is St. Bar-^ 
bara; the figure without character, and the co- 
louring without brilliancy. The predominant colour 
in her dress is purple, which has but a heavy effect. 

The monument of Plantin has for its ornament 
the Last Judgment, by Backer, correctly drawn, 
but without any skill in disposition of light and 
shadow.. 
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. THE CHAFEL OF THE ftCHOOIrMASTSR& 

Christ av^oiig the Dodtors, by Fields FbAttk; 
called tfac^YoiRig Frftack. There «tfe uhlri^^e' 
heads itt tUitf' pieC^M ; pattiealafly the-Uiree n^n 
that are looking on one book^ are admirable -dh^i- 
rocters; the fi|^ites are wdU drawn; and ni^il 
grouped; theC^stis'btita'pooi^fiJIpim. ' 

Oil a^pillar op^silev iindii<4;f&V frbn^ 
fiom the Cross, ii tlie Adetwfioti pf the Mhgi. Tlie' 
Virgih ahd the infaht Cfaritft are admirable/ It 
appears to be^the Wdrk of B. Van Oirlay. On die 
doors on each side ate portraits weir painti^, the 
woman especially. Oh one of the pillaiddst a pic- 
tare of Bubens, which serves as a mlmutiibnt for 
the family of Gouban : He and his wife ard repf«- 
sented, half length, at prayers, addressing them- 
selves to the Virgin and Infant Chiist : th^ old 
man is well pamted, the Virgin but indiffer^dtiy* 

CORDWAINERS* CHAFEt. 

The Mart3rrdom of St. Crepin and Crepinianus, 
by Ambrose Franok, hds some good heads, but in 
a dry manner. 

THE CONFRERES DE L^ARBULETRE. 

The Martyrdom of St George, by Schut. It 
is well [composed and well drawn, and is one of 
his best pictures : but the saint has too much of 
that character which painters have fixed for Christ. 
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There is a wnnt of briUiiuicy from its liATing too 
much harmony-: to prodace force and strength^ a 
stronger, oppositimi of colomrs 19 required. 

Passing by the chapels in which are altars by 
Mactin and Simon de Yo^, and.others, which have 
nptbiag wOT^h^attention, we come to 

THE CHAPEL OF THE CIRCUMCISION, 

Where is the fi^mofis wqi^ :0f Qipntin Matpys, 
tfhe bla$;ks9iillu The middle part is what the Ita- 
lians cMl a jPiQta ; a dpad Chriprt pn thie knees of 
the yirgi|i> accoinpiMiied with 4^ nsuial Qgnreci. 
On the door on one 4|i4e is the da^ghter of Herod, 
briiiging in St Jolm's ,head at the banquet ; on the 
ottier, die Scant in the cauldcpii. In the Pieta the 
Christ f^pewr^ as if starved to de?^; in which 
mpiBM^er it was the custom ei the painteiv of diat 
aga ^always to rejureseiit a dead Christ,; b^t there ^ 
are beiads i^ dii^ picture pot. eitceeded by Rafia- 
elleji aiid indeed not .unlike his manneir of punting 
portraits ; bard and minutesly ^n^^hed. The bead 
of H^rod, and that of ja fat man ne^ the Christ, 
are .e?:qeJUent Tj^e painter's own portrait is here 
introdyAedf la the banquet, the daughter is rather 
beautiful, but too alunny and ilea? ; ^he is present- 
ing the head to her mo^r« who appears to be 
cutijag it with a. kmife. 

THE ALTAR OF THE GARDENERS. 

A NaUyity^ a large composition of Francis 
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Florisi and perhaps die beat of his works. It is 
well composed, drawn, and coloured; the heads 
are in general finely painted, more especially St. 
Joseph, and a woman in the foreground. 
. A Pieta, by Kubens, which serves as a monu- 
ment of the family of Michielsens, and is fixed on 
one of the pillars : this is one of his most careful 
pictures ; the characters are of a higher style of 
beauty than usual, particularly the Mary Magda- 
len weeping, with her hand clenched. The co- 
louring of the Christ and the Virgin is of a most 
beautiful and delicate pearly tint, opposed by the 
strong high colouring of St. Joseph. 

I have said in another place, that Rubens does 
not appear to advantage, but in large works ; this 
picture may be considered as an exception. 

The Virgin and Infant Christ on one of the 
doors, is the same as one at Marlborough House. 
The Virgin is holding Christ, who stands on a 
table ; the infant appears to be attentively looking 
at something out of the picture : the vacant stare 
of a child is very naturally represented ; but it is 
a mean, ordinary-looking boy, and by no means a 
proper representation of the Son of GoD. The 
only picture of Christ in which Rubens succeeds, 
is when he represents him dead ; as a child, or as 
a man engaged in any act, there is no divinity ; 
no grace or dignity of character appears. 

On the other door is St John, finely coloured ; 
but this character is likewise vulgar. 
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On the outside of the door are two pictures in 
t)lack and white ; one of a Christ, and the other 
the Virgin and Child ; these, as well as the two 
nboye mentioned, by Rubens. 

THE GREAT ALTAR. 

The Assumption of the Virgin. She is sur- 
rounded by a choir of angels ; below are the Apos- 
tles, and a great number of figures. This picture 
•has not so rich an appearance in regard to colour 
as many other pictures of Rubens ; proceeding, 
I imagine, from there being too much blue in the 
sky : however, the lower part of the picture has 
not that defect. It is said to have been painted in 
sixteen days< The print is by Bolswert. 

ST. WALBURGE. 

. The great altar of the choir, is the first public 
work which Rubens executed after he returned 
from Italy. In the centre is Christ nailed to the 
.Cross, with a number of figures exerting themselves 
in different ways to raise it. One of the figures 
appears fiushed, all the blood rising into his face 
from his violent efforts; others in intricate attitudes, 
which, at the same time that they show the great 
energy with which the business is done, give that 
opportunity which painters desire, of encountering 
the difficulties of the art, in foreshortening and in 
representing momentary actions. This subject, 
which was probably of his own choosing, gave him 
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an admirable opportuoily of ezhibitiiig his various 
abilities to his countryiaen ; and it is certainly c^ne 
of his best and most, animated coaspoaitions. 

The bustle, which is in eT^ry part of the picture, 
makes a fine contrast to the character of resigna* 
tion in the crucified Soriour. The sway of the 
body of Christ is extremely weOi ima|^d« The 
taste of the form in the Christ, as well as in tiie 
other figures, must be acknowledgped to be a )Me 
inclinable to the heanry ; but It has a noble, free, 
and flowing outline. The inYca tion of throwing 
the cross obliquely from case comer of ]the pictuie 
to the other, is finely conceived; squMtfaing in ii» 
manner of Tintoret ; it given a n^w .aod un«omiiW¥i 
air to his subject, and we nkay ^udtlyadd^ 'ttial it 
is uncommonly beautiful. Hie contrast of the 
body with the legs is admirable, and not overdone. 

The doors are a continuation of the subject. 
That on the right has a group of wcMnen andcfaildh 
ren, who appear to feel the greatest emotion 
and horror at the sight : the Virgin and St» John, 
who are behind, appear veiy propeily with more 
resignation. On the other door are the officers 
on horscfback ; attending behind them are the two 
thieves, whom the executtouers are nailing' to th6 
Cross. 

It is difficult to imagine a subject better adapited 
for a painter to exhibit his art of composition than 
the present; at least Kubens has had Hie skitt 
to make it serve, in an eminent degr^e^ for that 
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p^rpoBcu In the aaked 'figwrei^ of ithe Christr t^d 
&$ the ezecutioneniy he had ample loom to show 
hia knowLedgie. of the^uMtomy oC die human body 
in jJ&Ekfent chanusleiB. iWe* are likewise wo>- 
aaen of different ages, whidbi is always CQUsidered 
as a necessary pari of evary eon^ositioiiy in.on^r 
to produce Tariely; there ai^, besidesi childrea 
md hoisemen ; and to have the whole range of 
wmBijf be has ,eren: added, a Aog, which he has 
introduced in an animated atlitade>' with his month 
open, as if panting: admirably ^eU painted, fiis 
anufals. are : always to ;be adanred : the hocBes 
here ane perfect in thmr kind» of a aofale jcha»> 
racter». anintated to the hi^iest degsee.. Rnbens^ 
CQnBcioiis isf his poifess in pointing horses, in-* 
tm9da«edithdin an Ids fnotuKes, iss ofi^n as he caoM. 
Vtm part of tthe work, wh«re,Ae« hones <aia.B6« 
pneseiited, iajby-fieur ihe l>eat in regasd to;coloiiniig; 
i^ ihias a imdiness whidi the pMicr two pidares 
waa(k: but those j^ppeav .to hwei anfibred by the 
sun. This picture of the horsemen is aitaated 
ontha 80iith>east side; whereas the #lbeia,^eing 
east and . soalh>f>asl:i ace move >eqposed: >howeTar^ 
at foreaeit' thaae is oa ioi^r: danges^ ihe:Cidi|9rs 
have taleea 4iie pateaotion' to^ hasire n fixed 4i^-^ 
dflw-iblipdy-wiBchihe raysof^esun canndt'p^ne^ 

trate. .•■:. ■ . v /•. 

. The eentvai pietore; as well as Blal of the 
gv6up.4^ woniui^does njot, for whatever' reason^ 
^tand^ohig^ £ar colour as eveiiy^ther''exeeUeneaw 
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There is a dryness in the tint ; a yellow ok^ry 
colour predominates over the whole; it has too 
much the appearance of a yellow chalk-drawing^. 
I mean only to compare Rubens with himself; 
they might be thought excellent even in this tg- 
spect, were they the work of almost any other 
l^fednter. The flesh, as well as the rest of the 
picture, seems to want grey tints, which is not 
a general defect of Rubens ; on the contrary, his 
mezzotints are often too grey. 

The blue drapery about the middle of the 
figure at the bottom of the Cross, and the grey 
colour of some armour, are nearly all the cold 
colours in the picture; which are certainly not 
enough to qualify so large a space of warm 
colours.. The principal mass of light is on the 
Christ's body; but in order to enlarge it, and 
improve its shape, a strong light comes on the 
shoulder of the figure with a bald head : the form 
of this shoulder is somewhat defectiTe ; it appears 
too round. 

, Upon the whole, this picture must be consi- 
dered as one of Rubens' principal works, and that 
appearance of heaviness which it has, when seen 
near, entirely vanishes when the picture is viewed 
from the body of the church, to which you de- 
scend from the choir by twenty stairs. 

On the other side of the two doors, which turn 
round, are likewise two pictures, by Rubens ; St. 
Catharine with a sword, and St. Eloi, with afe- 
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male Saint and Angels^ as usual finely painted; 
but th6 figure of St. £loi appears too gigantic. 

Of the elevation of the Cross and its append- 
ages, there is a print in three sheets by Withous; 
of St. £loi by Remoldus Eynhovedts, and of the 
St. Catharine by Bolswert. 

In this church, on the left hand of the choir, 
is another picture by Rubens, of Christ after his 
resurrection sitting on the sepulchre, trampling 
on the symbol of death ; it is a picture of no force 
of colouring, which possibly proceeds from its 
having been much damaged. — A print of this by 
Remoldus Eynhovedts. 

THE CHURCH OF THE JACOBINES.* 

The great altar, a Crucifixion by Vandyck. St. 
Rosaria at the feet of Christ, and St. Dominic. 
A sepulchral lamp, and a flambeau reversed, 
are here introduced, to show that Christ is dead : 
two little angels are represented on each side of 
the cross, and a larger angef below. The two 
little ones look like embryos, and have a bad 
effect; and the larger angel is not painted with 
equal success, as many other parts of the pic- 
ture. The shadows are too red, and the locks of 
the hair are all painted in a hard and heavy man- 
ner. For its defects ample amends is made in the 
Christ, which is admirably drawn and coloured ; 

* Nuns of the order of St. Dominic. R, 
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and a l^readdi of light preserved oter the body 
with the greatest sikiil ; at the same tiipe that all 
the parts are difttinotly marked. The form and 
4iliaraoter are of a more elegant kind than .tho^e 
we see commonly of Rubens. 

The idea of St. Rosaria dosing her eyes is 
finely imagined, and gives an unoommon and de- 
licate expression to the figuie. 

Tie oondnot of the light and shadow of this 
picture is likewise worth thi^ attention of a painter. 
To preserve the prindpal mass of light, which 
is made by the body of Christ, of 4i beantifhl 
shape, the head is kept in half shadow. Hie 
under garment of St. Dominic and the angel 
make the second mass; and the St. Bosaria's 
head, handkerchief, and arm, the third. 

The sketch for this picture is said to be within 
the convent, but I could not see it.— A print by 
Bolswert. 

UNSl|LOD CARMJ^UTBS. 

' In a recess on the right, on enterii^ the chnrdi, 
is St. Anne, and the Virgio^ widi « book in lier 
hand, by Rubens. Behind St Anne is- a hoMi 
of St. Joachim ; two angels in ^ w with a 
crown. TIhs picture is emine«t}y weH coloured, 
especially the ang^ ; the union of their colottr 
with the sky is wonderfully Hiaaaged. It is re- 
markable that one of the angels has Psyche's 
wings, which are like those of >a butterfly. This 
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picture' is ii^dperly ^Ued-r-St. Aaae teiUditef 
llie Virgin to read; who is repr^aeated «bo«t 
fourteen. or fifteen' years of age, too old lb begin 
to learn to read. The white silk drapery of tiie 
Virgin is welf pmnted, biit not historical; the 
silk is too particularly distinguished, a fault of . 
whidi Bubens is* often guilty in hiii femate fta« 
pei^ ; bfit bf beia^ of the sfaime oolobr aff the 
sky it has a soft harnionious effect. The rest of 
the picture is of a mdlow tint.---A print by Bob- 
werti 

At an altar on the opposite niche on the left, 
Christ relieving souto out of purgatory by the in- 
tercession of St. Therese^ The Christ is a bettor 
character, has more beauty and grace than is usual 
with Bubens ; the outline remarkably undulating, 
smootib, and flowing/ . The head of one of the 
women in purgatory is^ beautiful, in Rubens' 
way ; the whole has 1|r4^t harmony of colouring 
and freedom of pencil ril'^s in his best manner. 
—A priAt by Bolsw^t. 

The altar iii the choir, by Seghersv Tte subject 
is the Marriage. of the Virgin; larger than life. 
This is oiie of his best pictures ; much in the man- 
ner of Bubens. 

Oa the left of the choir is a Pieta» by Buben8# 
The body of Christ is here supported by St. John, 
instead of the Virgin, who is stooping fdrward to 
kiss Christ's cheek, whilst the Magdalen b kissing 
his hand* Of this picture there is no print, though 
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il well deserves to be engrayed. Peihaps the sub* 
ject is handled too much in the same manner as that 
in the church of the Capuchins at Brussels. 

THB GREAT CARSfUUTES^ OR SHOEU 
CARMELITES. 

On the right, as you enter the choir, Christ 
Ijing dead on the lap of God the Father, by Ru- 
bens ; on each side an angel, with the instruments 
of crucifixion. The Christ is foreshortened with 
great skill in drawing. — Engraved by Bolswert. 

CHURCH OF THE CACONS (nUNS). 

In a little chapel the Virgin and Infant Christ, 
by Yandyck; a priest kneeling ; an angel behind 
directing his attention to the Virgin. The drapery 
seems to be by another hand. There is nothing in 
this picture very much to be admired. 

ST. MICHAEL. 

The great altar, the Adoration of the Magi ; a 
large and magnificent composition of near twenty 
figures, in Rubens' best manner. Such subjects 
seem to be more peculiarly adapted to the manner 
and style of Rubens: his excellence, his superi- 
ority, is not seen in small compositions. 

One of the kings, who holds a cap in his hand, 
is loaded with drapery : his head appears too large, 
and upon the whole he makes but an ungraceful 
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figure; The head of the ox is remarkably well 
painted.— Engraved by Lommelli. 

On the left of the great altar is another picture 
of Rubens, St. Gregory with the Dove, dressed io 
the sacerdotal robes ; behind him is St. George in 
armour ; both noble figures ; and the female saint, 
who is likewise in the front of the picture, is, 
for Rubens^ uncommonly beautiful. Behind is St. 
Sebastian, and other saints ; and above are angels 
bearing a picture in a frame, of the Virgin and 
Child. — ^The print by Remoldus Eynhoyedts. 

Near this is a monument of Rubens' brother 
Philip, with an inscription and a portrait in ovaF, 
by Rubens. 

In. this church are many fine portraits inserted in 
monuments. 

St. Norbert receiving the Sacrament, by Simon 
de Vos ; in which are introduced a great number 
of portraits extremely well painted. De Vos was 
particularly excellent in portraits. There is in 
the poor-house in this city, his own portrait by 
himself, in black, leaning on the back of a chair, 
with a scroll of blue paper in his hand, so highly 
finished,, in the broad manner of Correggio, that 
nothing can exceed it» 

On the right cross is an immense large picture>. 
by Erasmus Quellinus, containing some good 
heads, and figures not ill drawn ; but it is an ill- 
conducted picture, and in bad condition. 
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THE MINIME6. 

TbMe M nMhiDg fioriotm in tte ohnrtk; .bni in 
pasftkig 10 th^ doiitera are forty pieee* of ^^Sk» 
pane, by DMenMfie, of ike Ufe of 8t Fnaeb ; 
and in an a^joinlilg room a eracifin of Joidaois, 
adhnuable for its oolonriligy and the eifiiession; w 
better tban asaal; bnl thte diawi^f of the Khnbii of 
Christ is defeotiTe. 

THE CHURCH OF THE JACOBllfS.. 

Tte ahar of the ohoir is paiated by Rubens: <be 
subject the same as one mentioned before in the 
charch of the Recollets at Ghent : Christ launchiag 
thunder on the world, the Virgin interceding; 
below are many saints, male and female, bishepe, 
and cardtnab. Rubens acquired a predileofioit for 
allegories from his master, Otho Venius; butii 
may be doubted, whether such fancies in a Clms- 
tian church are not out of their proper place. St. 
Francis is here, as in the picture at Ghent, the best 
head. This picture has been much damaged, and 
St Sebastian in particular, has been repainted by 
some ignorant person : the sky has likewise been 
badly repaired. God the Father who is leaning on 
a globe, has something majestic in tiie attitoAe. 

A Council composed of saints, pdpes, car<fikiab, 
and bishops, by Rubens, the same subject as Raf- 
faelle's in the Vatican, called the Dispate of the 
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Sacrament. God the Father is represented alone 
in the distant sky ; boy-ang^els with labels. — En- 
graved by Snyers. The sky has been ill repainted, 
and does not harmonize with the rest of the work. 
The whole picture, indeed, seems to have suffered; 
for there is not that brilliancy which might be ex- 
pected, nor indeed any extraordinary character 
of heads : the best is that immediately behind the 
iMshops on the foregroand* — ^A print by Snyers. 

At an altar on the entrance to the choir, Christ, 
carrying the Cross ; said to be one of the most 
early pictures of Yandyck. It is in many parts 
like the works of Rubens, particularly the figure 
with his back towards the spectator, which is well 
drawn. 

The drapery of the Christ being dark, having 
become so probably by time, is scarcely at all 
seen, which makes the head look like that taken by 
St. Veronica. This picture is much cracked, parti- 
cularly the blue drapery of the Virgin, and the 
naked back of the figure above-mentioned. — A 
print by Alexander Voct 

The altar of the chapel of St Dominie, a black 
picture by Caravaggio ; the Virgin and Christ with 
St. Dominic, and other saints. 

About the church are represented the mysteries 
of St. Rosario, and other subjects painted by vari- 
ous painters : the best of these pictures are those 
by Rubens and Jordaens. The Flagellation of 
Christ is by Rubens. This picture, though ad- 

VOL. II. Q 
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&bly painted, is disagreedide to look at; the 
black and bloody stripes are marked with too 
much fideUty ; and some of the figares are awk- 
wardly scourging with their left hand. — ^A print by 
Pontius. 

The picture of Jordaens is the Crucifixion, with 
the Virgin, St. John, Mary Magdalen^ and St. , 
Elizabeth; much in the manner of Rubens. 

The Adoration of the Shepherds. The light 
coming from Christ is said to be of Rubens, bnt 
there is nothing in the picture by which his man- 
ner can be with certainty recognized : there are 
parts which were certainly not painted by him, 
particularly the drapery of the Virgin. 

ST. AUGUSTIN. 

The altar of the choir is by Rubens. From the 
size of the picture, the great number of figures, and 
the skill with which the whole is conducted, this 
picture must be considered as one of the most con- 
siderable works of Rubens. 

The Virgin and Infant Christ are represented at 
one distance, seated on high on a sort of pedestal, 
which has steps ascending to it: behind the Virgin 
is St Joseph. On the right is St Catharine, re- 
ceiving the ring from Christ St Peter and St. 
Paul are in the back*gronnd ; and on the left, on 
the steps, St. John the Baptist, with the Lamb and 
Angels. Below are St. Sebastian, St. Augustin, 
St. Lawrence, Paul the Hermit, and St, George in 
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^Buour. By way of link to unite the upper and^ 
the lower parts of the picture, are four female saints 
half way up the steps. The subject of this picture, 
if that may be called a subject where no story is re- 
presented, has no means of interesting the specta- 
tor: it^ value therefore must arise from another 
source: from the excellence of art, from the elo- 
quence, B^ it may be called, of the artist. And in 
this Ihe painter has shown the greatest skill, by 
disposing of more than twenty figures,' witl^put 
composition, and without crowding. The whole 
appears as much animated, and in motion, as it^s 
possible for a picture to be, where nothing is doing'; 
and the management of the masses of light and 
shade in this picture is equal to the skill shown in 
the disposition of the figures. 

There is a similar subject to this, painted by 
Titian, which was in the church of St. Nicola de 
Fiari at Venice, where he has represented the same 
saints, which are placed all on'a line, 'without any 
connexion with each other ; and aboye is the Virgin 
and Infant, equally unconnected with the ttst of 
the picture. It is so completely separated, that it 
has beea since made into two distinct pictures ; the 
lower part forming that which is now in the Pope's 
collection in the Capitol. 

By the disposition, Titian has certainly saved 
himself a great deal of that trouble of contrivance 
which composition requires. This ardess manner 
is by many called simplicity ; but that simplicity, 
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which proceeds either from igDorance or laziness, 
cannot* deserre much commendation. As igno- 
rance cannot be imputed toTitian> we may conclude 
it was inattention ; and indeed he has sufficiently 
shown that it did not proceed from ignorance, by 
another picture of the same kind of subject in the 
churdi de Frari at Venice, where it is treated in a 
rery different manner. Here the Virgin and Child 
are placed on an altar, instead of a pedestal ; St 
Peter, with an open book leaning on the altar, and 
looking at St. George, and another figure, which is 
kneeling. On the other side is St. Francis look- 
ing up to Christ, and recommending to his pro- 
tection a noble Venetian, with four other figures, 
who are on their knees. Nothing can exceed the 
simplicity and dignity of these figures. They are 
drawn in profile, looking straight forward in the 
most natural manner, without any contrast or af- 
fectation of attitude whatever. The figure on the 
other side is likewise in profile, and kneeling; 
which, while it gives an air of formality to the 
picture, adds also to its grandeur and simplicity. 
This must be acknowledged to be above Rubens ; 
that is, I fear he would have renounced it had it 
occurred. Rubens' manner is often too artificial 
and picturesque for the grand style. Titian 
knew very well that so much formality or regularity 
as to give the appearance of being above all the 
tricks of art, which we call picturesque, is of itself 
grandeur. 
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There is a quiet dignity in the composition of 
Titian, and an animation and bustle in that of 
Rubens ; one is splendid, Ae other is grand and 
majestic. These two pictures may be considered 
among the best works of those great painters, and 
each characterises its respective author. They 
may therefore be properly opposed to each other, 
and compared together. I confess I was so over- 
powered with the brilliancy of this picture of Ru- 
bens, whilst I was before it, and under its fas- 
cinating influence, that I thought I had never 
before seen so great powers exerted in the art. It 
was not till I was removed from its influence, that 
I could acknowledge any inferiority in Rubens to 
any other painter whatever. 

The composition of Titian is of that kind which 
leaves the middle space void^ and the figures are 
ranged around it. In this space is the white linen 
that covers the altar ; and it is for the sake of this 
white linen, I apprehend, that he has made an 
altar instead of a pedestal, in order to make the 
linen the principal light, which is about the middle 
of the picture. The second light is the Virgin, and 
Christ, and the heads of the figures. 

The principal light in the lower part of Rubens' 
picture, is the body of St Sebastian : that of the 
upper part is the light in the sky; in this point 
there is no apparent superiority on either side. 
. Of both these pictures there are prints ; of Titian's 
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pictare the print is by Lefebre, and the Rubens is 
engraved by Snyers, and by Remoldus Eynho- 
Tedts : in the first impression of that of Snyers, 
there are parts of the Virgin, and St Catharine, 
and the lap of St. Augustin, which are unfinished. 

One is so much used to anachronisms in church 
pictures, that it ceases to be an object of criticism. 
From the frequency of seeing pictures peopled with 
men who lived in different ages, this impropriety 
may habitually become less offensive ; introducing, 
however, St. John the Baptist, as an elderly man, 
in the same picture where Christ b still an infant, 
though it may be said to be' a crime of less mag- 
nitude, not being so violent a breach of chronology, 
yet appears to the spectator even more unpar- 
donable, perhaps from his being so often used to 
see them represented together as children. 

The altar on the left hand ; St. Augustin in ec- 
stacy, by Yandyck. This picture is of great fame, 
but in some measure disappointed my expectations ; 
at least on just parting from the Rubens, the man- 
nef appeared hard and dry. The colouring is of a 
reddish kind, especially in ihe shadows, without 
transparency. The colours must have suffered 
some change, and are not now as Yandyck left them. 
This same defect of the red shadows I have ob- 
served in many of his pictures. The head of an 
elderly woman, said to be the sainfs mother, is 
finely drawn^ and is the best part of the picture; 
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and the angel sitting on a cloud is the best of that 
group. The boy with the sceptre is hard^ and has 
no union with the blue sky. 

This picture has no effect, from the want of 
a large mass^of light; the two angels make two 
small masses of equal magnitude. 

The St. Augustin is drest in black, though in 
the print of P. de Jode (according ^to the usual 
liberty of these engravers after Rubens and Van- 
dyck), it makes the principal light; and a light 
is thrown on the other figures, in the print, which 
are quite dark in the picture. 

An altar in the right aisle; the Martyrdom of 
St. Apollonitts, by J. Jordaens. There is nothing 
much to be admired in this picture, except the 
grey horse foreshortened, biting his knee, which 
is indeed admirable. Jordaens' horses are little 
inferior to those of Rubens. 

On the sides of the chtirch are hung many pic- 
tures of the inferior painters of the Flemish school ; 
the best are, two of J. Jordaens; the* Last Sup- 
per, in which are some excellent heads in the 
manner of Rubens ; and . Christ praying in the 
garden; but the angels here are truly Flemish.* 
There is likewise a Crucifixion by Backereel, which 
has some merit. : 

In the sacristy is a small crucifix by Vaudyck, 
well drawn; especially the head, which is a fine 
character. 
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RECOU^ETS. 

The altar of the choir is the famous Crucifixion 
of Christ between the two ThieTeti, by Rubens. 
To give animation to this subject, he has chosen 
the point of time when an executioner is pierc- 
ing the side of Christ, whilst another with a bar 
of iron is breaking the limbs of one of the male- 
factors» who in his couTulsive agony, which his 
body admirably expresses, has torn one of his 
feet from the tree to which it was nailed. The 
expression in the action of this figure is won- 
derful : the attitude of the other is mote com- 
posed; and he looks at die dying Christ with a 
countenance perfectly expressiye of his penitence. 
This figure is likewise admirable. The Virgin, 
St. John, and Mary, the wife of Cleophas, are 
standing by with great expression of grief and 
resignation, whilst tl^ Magdalen, who is at the feet 
of Christ, and may be supposed to have been kissing 
his feet, looks at the horseman with the spear, with a 
countenance of great horror : as the expression car- 
ries with it no grimace or contortion of the features, 
the beauty is not destroyed. This is by far the 
most beautiful profile I eyer saw of Rubens, or, 
I think of any odier painter; the excellence of 
its colouring is beyond expression. To say that 
she may be supposed to have been kissing Christ's 
feet, may be thought too refined a criticism ; but 
Rubens certainly intended to conyey that idea. 
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as appears by the disposition of her hands ; for 
they are stretched out towards the executioner, 
and one of them is before and the other behind 
the Cross ; which gives an idea of her hands hav- 
ing; been round it; and it must be remembered, 
that she is generally represented kissing the feet 
of Christ ; it is her place and employment in those 
sulgects. The good centurion ought not to be 
forgotten, who is leaning forward, one hand on 
the otiier, resting on the mane of his horse, while 
he looks up to Christ with great earnestness. 

The genius of Rubens no where appears to 
more advantage than here: it is the most care- 
fully finished picture of all his works. The whole 
is conducted with the most consummate art ; the 
composition is bold and uncommon, with circum- 
stances which no other painter had ever before 
thought of; such as the breaking of the limbs, 
and the expression of the Magdalen, to which 
we may add the disposition of the three crosses, 
which are placed prospectively in an uncommon 
picturesque manner: the nearest bears the thief 
whose limbs are breaking ; the next the Christ, 
whose figure is straiter than ordinary, as a con- 
trast to tiie others ; and the furthermost, the peni* 
tent thief : this produces a most picturesque effect, 
but it b what few but such a daring genius as 
Bubens would have attempted. It is here, and 
in such compositions, we properly see Rubens, 
and not in littie pictures of Madonnas and Bam- 
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binos. It appears that Rubena made tfome changes 
in this picture^ after Bolswert had engraved his 
print from it The horseman who is in the act 
of piercing the side of Christ, holds the spear, 
according to the print, in a very tame manner, 
with the back of the hand over the spear, grasp- 
ing it with only Airee fingers, the fore-finger 
straight, lying on the spear ; whereas in the pic- 
ture, die back of the hand comes under the spear, 
and he grasps it with his whole force. 

The other defect, which is remedied in the pic-^ 
ture, is tiie action of the executioner, who breaks 
the legs of the criminal; in the print both his 
hands are over the bar of iron, which makes a 
false action : in the picture the whole disposition 
is altered to the natural manner in which every 
person holds a weapon, which requires both hands ; 
the right is placed over, and the left under it. 
. This print was undoubtedly done under die in«* 
spection of Rubens himself. It may be worth 
observing, that the keeping of the masses of light 
in the print dtfers much from the picture : this 
change is not from inattention, but design : & dif- 
ferent conduct is required in' a cotnposition with' 
colours, from what ought to be followed when 
it is in black and white only. We have here 
the authority of this great master of light and 
shadow, that a print requires more and larger 
imisses of light than a picture. 

In this, picture the principal and the strongest 
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)ight is the body of Christ, which is of a remark- 
able clear and bright colour; this is strongly 
opposed by the yery brown complexion of th« 
thieves (perhaps the opposition here is too vio- 
lent), who make no great effect as light. The 
Virgin's outer drapery is dark blue, and the inner 
a dark purple ; and St. John is in dark strong red i 
no part of these two figures is light in the pic- 
ture, but the head and hands of the Virgin ; but 
in the print they make the principal mass of light 
of the whole composition. The engraver has cer- 
tainly produced a fine effect ; and I suspect it is 
as certain, that if this change had not been made, 
it would have appeared a black and heavy print. 

When Rubens thought it necessary in the print 
to make a mass of light of the drapery of the Vir- 
gin and St. John, it was likewise necessary that 
it should be of a beautiful shape,' and be kept 
compact ; it therefore became necessary to darken 
the whole figure of the Magdalen, which in the 
picture is at least as light as the bddy of Christ ; 
her head, linen, arms, hair, and tiie feet of Christ, 
make a mass as light as the body of Christ : it ap- 
pears therefore, that some parts are to be darkened, 
as well as other parts made lighter; this conse- 
quently is a science which an engraver ought well 
to understand, before he can presume to venture 
on any alteration from the picture which he means 
to represent. 

The same thing may be remarked in many other 
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prints by those engravers who were employed 
by Rubeni and Yandyck; they always gave 
more light than they were warranted by the pic- 
ture : a circumstance which may merit the attention 
of engravers. 

I have dwelt longer on this picture than any 
other, as it appears to me to deserve extraordinary 
attention : it is certainly one of the first pictures 
in the world, for composition, colouring, and what 
was not to be expected from Rubens, correctness 
of drawing. 

On one side of the great altar is a small cru- 
cifix, painted likewise by Rubens, which is ad- 
mirable. — A print by H. Sneyers. 

In the same choir is another Crucifixion by 
F. Floris^ with a great number of figures, many 
of them portraits, in which there is great nature, 
especially in the women. 

The altar of St Francis, painted by Rubens. 
The ^saint is receiving the communion, accompa- 
nied with many of his order : he is nearly naked, 
wiUiout dignity, and appears more like a lazar 
than a saint. Though there are good heads in 
this picture, yet the principal figure being so dis- 
gustful, it does not deserve much comm^dation. 
A print by Hendrick Sneyers. 

The Virgin kneeling on a reversed crescent, 
crowned by God die Father and Christ ; over her 
is the dove, below is a group of angels. There 
is nothing here to be admiredi but what relates 
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to colouring ; the splendour of the light indeed^ 
that is behind those three figures, is very striking. 
— A print by Paulus Pontius. 

A Pieta, by Vandyck, with St Johni and two 
angels. This has been one of his most chaste 
pictures, but the colouring is gone. The ex- 
pression of the Virgin b admirable, at least equal 
to that of Annibale Caracci, in the Duke of Or- 
leans' collection : it conveys an idea that she is 
petitioning with an earnest agony of grief. St. 
John is showing or directing the attention of an 
angel to Christ ; the other angel is hiding his face. 

The Virgin's drapery and the sky, being ex- 
actly of the same colour, has a bad effect; the 
linen is xemarkably well folded. 

Behind the great altar is the chapel of the 
family of the Burgomaster Rockox, the altar 
of which is St. Thomas's Incredulity, by Rubens. 
The head of the Christ is rather a good charac- 
ter, but the body and arms are heavy : — it has 
been much damaged. On the inside of the two 
folding doors are portraits of the Burgomaster 
and his wife, half lengths : his is a fine portrait ; 
the ear is remarkably well painted, and the anato- 
my of the forehead is well understood. Her por- 
trait has no merit but that of colour. Vandyck 
likewise has painted a portrait of Rockox, a print 
of which is in his book of heads of eminent men. 
It should seem that he was a great patron of the 
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arts : he gave to this church the picture of the 
great altar, which has been akeady mentioned. 

Here is a whole length of Alexander Scaglia, 
which appears to be of Vandyck. It is at too 
great a distance to determine with certainty in 
regard to its originality. I have seen a print of 
this picture. 

CAPUCHINS. 

On entering on the right hand is an altar by 
W. Koeberger ; angels supporting a dead Christ. 
It has merit, but not equal to his picture at Brus- 
sels : the outline is not enough undulating or 
flowing. 

The Apparition of the Virgin to St. Francis, 
by Rubens. St Francis is on his knees receiv- 
ing the Infant Christ from his mother: angels 
above, and another figure behind. The Virgin 
and Christ are in a wretched hard manner, and 
the characters ace vulgar : there is indeed no- 
thing excellent in this picture but the head of 
St. Francis, and that is exquisite. The entire 
picture is engraved by Zoutman. There is a print 
of the head of St. Francis alone, by Cor, Vischer. 

In the following chapel is an altar by Backereel : 
the Apparition of the Virgin appearing to St. Felix 
and another Friar. This is a successful imitatioa 
of Vandyck; the head of the friar is excellent. 

The great altar is the same subject as that of 
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the Becollets : Christ between the tiro Thievei : 
this is likewise by Rubens. 

On each side hang two whole lengths of St. 
Peter and St Panl, not much to be admired on any 
account; they have not eten harmony of colouring. 
St. Peters yellow drapery does not unite suffi- 
ciently with its ground, which is of a cold colour : 
and that of St. Paul, which is purple, unites too 
much with its ground, which is a blue sky : this 
gives a heavy appearance to the picture. When-* 
ever one sees a picture of Rubens that wants 
union, it may be justly suspected that it has been 
in the hand of some picture cleaner, by whom it 
has been retouched. These two figures are en- 
graved in one print by Rem. Eynhovedts. . 

ANNUNCIATION NUNS. 

St. Justus, with two other figures, who appear 
astonished at seeing him with his head in his hands. 
Of this untoward subject Rubens has made an ad- 
mirable picture, correctly drawn, and coloured in 
a more chaste manner than usual. The surprise 
of the two men is admirably expressed. The union 
between the figures and the ground is in the highest 
perfection. Some horsemen are seen at a distance 
in very spirited attitudes. Every part of this pic- 
ture is touched in such a style, that it may be con- 
sidered as a pattern for imitation. — Engraved by J. 
Witdonck. 
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An altar; St Francis in ecstacy^ by Seg^era. 
Tlie head and attitude of the saint are well ima- 
gined; he is turning his head, as if he had b«en 
looking up to heaven ; but the eyes are closed. 

Another altar; — ^Two Angels, bearing a linen 
cloth, on which is the face of Christ, called 
Veronica; a good imitation of Vandyck, by 
Langen Jan. 

THE CHURCH OF BEQUINA6E. 

The great altar; a Pieta, by Yandyck. The 
Christ is not, as usual, supported on the Virgin's 
knees; Mary Magdalen is kissing his hand: St. 
John behind, as if bringing in a garm^it. The 
Virgin's head is admirable for drawing and ex- 
pression. The figure of Christ is likewise finely 
drawn, every part carefully determined, but the 
colouring of this figure, and indeed of the pictnre 
in general, is a little too cold; there is likewise 
something defective in one of the hands of the 
Virgin. I have the study which Vandyck made 
for the Chrbt. There are two prints by Pontius 
and Sneyers. 

A Crucifixion by J. Jordaens ; one of his best 
coloured pictures. The head of the Christ is lost 
in the shade, which perhaps was not ill-judged, 
unless he could have succeeded better in the St. 
John and the Magdalen, which are abominable 
characters. 
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The Ascension, by Ruckhorst, aUas Langen 
Jao;^ extremely well coloured, in the manner of 
Vandyck. 

THE chx;;rch of st. james. 

On the first pillar on the right as you enter the 
peat door, is the Resurrection, by Van Balen, in 
the style of Rubens; it is his best work; abore 
are the portraits of himself and his wife. 

A Pieta, by C. Schut, well drawn and coloured, 
something in die manner of Rubens. 

Behind the choir is the chapel of the family of 
Rubens. The subject of the altar is the Virgin 
and Infant Christ, St. Jerome, St. George, Mary 
Magdalen, and other Saints, male and female. 
Under the character of St. George, it is supposed, 
is Rubens' own portrait; and Mary Magdalen 
and the saint near bar, are said to be the 
portraits of his two wives. For eflFect of co- 
lours this yields to none of Rubens' works, 
and the characters have more beauty than is 
common with him. 

To a painter who wishes to become a colouristi 
or learn the art of producing a brilliant effect, t&is 
pkture is as well worth the studying as any in 
Antwerp ; it is as bright as if the sun shone on it. 
— ^There are two prints of this picture, one by P. 
Pontius, and the other by Rem. Eynhovedts ; the 
last has more of the effect of the picture. 

The Last Judgment, by Van Heemsen. It has 

VOL. ir. R 
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no eiFect, horn the figines not beiiig disposed ii> 
groups, and from the light being eqiudly dispersed 
over the picture. On the doors are portraits ; en 
one side the father with four sons, on the other the 
mother with ten daughters, and a tall figure with a 
sword, probably St. Catharine. The old woman 
looks pleased, and is a Teiy natural countenance; 
all of them are handsome, and admirably drawn : 
but the manner is very dry, like that of Holbein. * 
The old gothic school succeeds much better 
in portraits than histoiy; Ae reason is plab; 
imitating exactly what we see in nature, makes 
but a poor historical picture, but an admirable 
portrait* 

THE ACADEMY OF PAINTERS. 

We found here an Holy Family, by Rubens^ 
which is far from being one of his best pictures; it 
is that in whick there is a paivot on ihe pedestal of 
a pillar, bttiDg vine- t^idrils. By what accident 
this pieture came here I neyer heard i it is scarce 
worthy to be considered as a pattern for imitatioaf 
though it most be acknowledged to be as well as 
many others of Rubens, which are dispersed about 
ihe world: its merit consists^^ solely in being well 
coloured. It is not by such pictures Rubens acr 
quired his reputation.— A print by Bolswert. 

Here is a good portrait of a priest, byVandyck^ 
and the portraits of Francis Floris,. and Quintiii 
Matsys, by themselves* There are likewise some 
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ordinary pictures of Otho V enius, Jordaens, Schut, 
and otiher less considerable painters : the Academy 
^erefore is scarce worth seeing for any excellency 
in works of art* Here is shown Rubens' chair, 
with his name on it. 

The cabinets make but a very inconsidera^^le 
figure in Antwerp, in comparison of what is to be 
found in the churches. Those of M. Peters and 
M. Dasch are two of the most considerable* 

THE CABINET OF M. PETERS. 

A Koman Charity, by Rubens, in his very best 
manner: the womsm who is suckling her father is 
one of his most beautiful heads, and it ha» likewise 
great expression. 

The Inside of a Stable, by Rubens, in which he 
has introduced the Prodigal Son feeding with 
hogs : the whole has too much of monotony; there 
wants variety of colours. 

The unbelieving Priest, and another -figure, at- 
tending at the altar, by Rubens ; it is about half-* 
life ; of great^armony of colouring. 

A Chancellor of Brabant,, and another half- 
length, by Rubens. 

Three whole-lengths, byVandyck. 

A half-length portrait, byVandyck, of a lady 
gathering flowers ; she is turning her back^ and 
looking over her shoulder, with a very genteel air. 

St. John preaching in the Wilderness,, by Molac^ 
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THE CABINET OP M. DASCH. 

At M. Dasch's is aa admirable picture of Ru- 
bens ; the story of Seleucus aod Stratonice. The 
languishing air of the son» who is lying on a bed, is 
eminently beautiful: the whole is well composed. 

*A Woman with a black veil^ and a Gentlemao, by 
Ruben's; both fine portraits, especially the woman. 

Two Rembrandts* but not in his best style. 

Opposite to the Rubens, is a Jupiter and An- 
tiope, by Vandyck (his first manner), in perfect 
preservation. I think it impossible for colours to 
exceed this picture in brilliancy. 

CABINET OF M. VAN HAVEREN. 

M. Van Haveren has an admirable portrait by 
Rubens, known by the name of Ghapeau de Paille, 
from her having on her head a hat and feather, 
airily put on ; «it has a wonderful transparency of 
colour, as if seen in the open air : it is upon the 
whole a very striking portrait; but her breasts 
are as ill drawn as they are finely coloured. 

Its companion, though equally well painted, 
from not having the same advantage of dress 
receives no attention. 

MR. STEVENS'S CABINET. 

We must not forget a fine portrait of a gen- 
tleman, by Rubensy which we saw at the house of 
Mr. Stevens. And at the house of 
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M. LE CHANOINE VAN PARYS, 

A portrait of Helena Forman (kitcat), by Rubens ; 
it is beautifully coloured, but a painter would say 
tamely painted, from the long-continued lines of the 
eyes and mouth : this« however, appears only on a 
close inspection: for at a distance it seems per^ 
fectly well drawn, and an animated countenance ; 
the hands are across, or rather one over the other, 
finely coloured and drawn ; the ends of the fingers 
a little too thick for a fine hand : she is dressed in 
blacky with slashed sleeves. 

THE CABINET OF M. DIRXENS. 

Judas betraying Christ, by Vandyck : it is in 
his first manner, but not equal to others which 
I have seen of that age; the colouring is dis- 
agreeable, from being too red. 

AT MADAM BOSCHAERT's, 

The Rape of the Sabines, by Rubens, is finely 
coloured, and well composed. This picture is to 
be sold, if any body chooses to give for it 22,000 
guilders, about two thousand two hundred pounds. 

Taking leave of Flanders, we bade adieu at 
the same time to History Painting. Pictures are 
no longer the ornament of churches, and perhaps 
for that reason no longer the ornament of private 
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houses. We naturally acquire a taste for what 
we have frequendy before our eyes. No great 
historical picture is put up^ which excites the 
curiosity of the town to see^ and tempts the 
opulent to procure as an ornament to his own 
house : nothing of this kind being seen, historical 
paintings are not thought of, and go out of 
fashion ; and the genius of the country, which, if 
room were given it, would expand itself» is ex- 
ercised in small curious high-finished cabinet pic* 
tures. 

It is a circumstance to be regretted, by painters 
at least, that the Protestant countries have thought 
proper to exclude pictures from their churches : 
how far this circumstance may be the cause that 
no Protestant country has ever produced a his- 
tory-painter, may be worthy of consideration. 

When we separated, from the church of Rome, 
many customs, indifferent in themselves, were 
considered as wrong, for no other reason, per- 
haps, but be9aus6 they were adopted by the com- 
munion from which we separated. Among the 
excesses which this sentiment produced, may be 
reckoned the impolitic exclusion of all ornaments 
from our churches. The violence and acrimony 
with which the separation was made, being now 
at an end, it is high time to assume that reason 
of which our zeal seemed to have bereaved tis. 
Why religion should not appear pleasing and 
amiable in its appendages; why the House of 
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God should not appear as well ornamentedy and 
as costly as any private house made for man^ no 
good reason I believe can b6 »»si^ed. This 
truth is acknowledged, in regard to the external 
building, in Protestant as well as in Roman 
Catholic countries : churches are always the most 
magnificent edifices in every city: and why the 
inside should not correspond wi^ its exterior, in 
this and every other Protestant country, it would 
be difficult for Protestants to state any reasonable 
cause. 

Miuby other causes have been assigned, why 
tistory-painting has never flourished in this coun- 
try ; but with such a reason at hand we need not 
look farther. Let there be buyers, who are the 
true Maecenases, and we shall soon see sellers, 
vying with each other in the variety and excel- 
lence of their works. To thode who think that 
wherever genius is, it must» like fire, blaze out, 
this argument is not addressed; but those who 
consider it not as a gift, but a po^er acquired 
by Jong labour and study, should reflect that too 
man is likely to undergo the fatigue required td 
carry any art to any degree of excellence, to 
which, after- he has done, the world is likely to 
pay no attention. 

Sculpture languishes for the same reason, being 
not with us made subservient to our religion, as it 
is with the Roman Catholics. Almost the only 
^mand for considerable works of sculpture arises 
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from the monuments erected to eminent men. It is 
to be regretted that this cifcumetanee does not 
produce such an advantage to the art as it might 
do, if> instead of Westminster- Abbey, the custom 
were once begun of having monuments to departed 
worth erected in St PauFs Cathedral. Westmin* 
ster- Abbey is already full : and if the House of 
Commons should vote another monument at the 
public expense, there is no place, no proper place 
certainly, in the Abbey, in which it can be placed. 
Those which have been lately erected, are so stuck 
up in odd holes and comers, that it begins to ap- 
pear truly ridiculous: the principal places have 
been long occupied, and the difficulty of finding a 
new nook or comer every year inoteases. While 
this gothic strocture is encumbered and overloaded 
with ornaments, which have no agreement or cor- 
respondence with the taste and style of the build* 
ing, St, Paul's looks forlorn and desolate, or at 
least destitute of ornaments suited to the magni-^ 
ficence of the fabric. There are places designed 
by Sir Christopher Wren for monuments, which 
might become a noble omament to the building, if 
properly adapted to their situations. Some parts 
might contain busts, some single figures, some 
groups of figures, some bas-reliefs, and some tablets 
with inscriptions only, according to the expense 
intended by him who should cause the monument 
to be erected. All this might be done under the 
direction of the Royal Academy, who should de-* 
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termiDe the sue. of the figures, and wbere they 
should be placed, so as to be ornamental to the 
building.* 

THE HAGUE. 

Passing by Dort, Rotterdam^ and Delft, where 
we saw no pictures, we proceeded to the Hague. 
The principal collection here is in the gallery of 
the Prince of Orange, in which are many excellent 
pictures, principally of the Dutch school. 

GALLERY OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 

Here are many of the best works of WouTer- 
mans, whose pictures are well worthy the attention 
and close examination of a painter. One of the 
most remarkable of them is known by the name 
of the hay-cart : another in which there is a coach 
and horses, is equally excellent. There are three 

* Onr author considered the plan which he hu here 
sketched, as likely to be extremely beneficial to the arts, 
and was so desirous that it should be carried iuto execu- 
tion, that after it had been determined to erect a monu- 
ment to Dr. Johnson in Westminster-Abbey, and a place 
had been assigned for that purpose, he exerted all his in- 
fluence with his friends, to induce them to relinquish the 
scheme proposed, and to consent that the monument of 
that excellent man should be erected in St. Paurs i where 
it has since been placed. — In conformity with these senti* 
ments, our author was buried in that cathedral ; in which, 
I trust, monuments to him, and to his illustrious friend, 
Mr. fiurke, will ere long be erected. M. 
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pictures hanging dose together, in his three dil^ 
ferent manners: his middle manner is by mach 
the best; the first and last have not that liquid 
softness which characterises his best works. Be- 
side his great skill in colouring, his horses are 
Correctly drawn, very spirited, of a beautiful form, 
and always in unison with their ground. Upon 
die whole, he is one of the few painters, whos^ 
excellence in his way is such as leaves nothing to 
be wished for. 

A study of a Susanna, for the picture by Rem- 
taundt, whiQh is in my possession : it is nearly die 
same action, except diat she is here sitting. This 
is the third study I have seen for this figure* I 
have one myself, and the third was in the posses* 
sion of the late Mr. Blackwood. In the drawing 
which he made for this picture, which I have, she 
is likewise sitting ; in the picture she is on her 
legs, but leaning forward. It appears very extra- 
ordinary that Rembrandt should have taken so 
much pains, and have made at last so very ugly 
and ill-favoured a figure; but his attenjion was 
principally directed to the colouring and effect, in 
which it must be Acknowledged he has attained 
the highest degree of excellence. 

A picture of Dutch gallantry, by Mieris ; a man 
pinching the ear of a dog which lies on his mistress's 
lap. 

A boy blowing bubbles. Mieris« 

Two Vandeveldes. 
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ITwo portraits^ kitcat size^ by Rubens^ of his two 
wives ; both fine portraits^ but Eleanor Forman is 
by far the most beautiful, and the best coloured. 

A portrait, by Vandyck, of Simon the painter* 
This is one of the rery few pictures that can be 
seen of Vandyck, which is in perfect preservation ; 
and on examining it closely, it appeared to me a 
perfect pattern of portrait painting : every part is 
distinctly marked, but with the lightest hand, and 
without destroying the breadth of light : the. co- 
louring is perfectly true to nature, though it has 
not die brilliant effect of sun-shine, such as b 
seen in Rubens' wife : it is naturf seen by common 
day-light 

A portraitof a young man, by Rembrandt, dres« 
sed in a black cap and feathers, the upper part of 
the face overshadowed: for colouring and force 
nothing can exceed it 

A portrait by Holbein ; admirable for its truth 
and precision, and extremely well coloured. The 
blue flat ground which is behind the head, gives a 
general effect of dryness to the picture : had the 
' ground been varied, and made to harmonise more 
with the figure, this portrait might have stood in 
competition with the works of the best portrait- 
painters. On it is written—" Henry Chessman, 
1633.*' 

A whole length portrait of Charles the First, 
about a foot long, dressed in black, the crown and 
globe lying on the table^ tolerably well paintedi 
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by Henry Pott» a name I am unacquamted with : 
—the date on it 1632* 

The Flight into Egypt, by Vanderwerf ; one of 
his best: the back-ground is much cracked, an 
accident not nnfrequent in his pictures. 

A Conyersation, by Terberg, a woman sitting on 
the ground, leaning her elbow on a man's knee, 
and resting her head on her hand. 

A Kitchen by Teniers. 

Two Ostadetf: 

A landscape, by Rubens; light and airy. It 
is engraved amongst the set of prints of Rubens' 
landscapeli ; it is that where two men are sawing 
the trunk of a tree. 

The Virgin and Christ, by Vandyck, c<rionred 
in the manner of Rubens; so muth so, as to 
appear at first sight to be of his hand ; but the 
character of the child shows it to be Vandyck's. 

Venus asleep on the bank of a canal, her re- 
flection seen in the water; a Satyr drawing off 
the drapery ; two Cupids : she b lying with her 
back upwards. 

Cattle, finely painted by Potter, remarkable for 

* Henry Pott, according to Descamps, wai of Haarlem, 
and drew portraits of tke -King and Qneen of Eugland, 
and of the principal nobility ; but at what time is not spe- 
cified. Lord Orford (Anecd. op Paint, iii, 293. 8vo.) 
suggests, that he probably drew Charles II. in his exile ; 
but the date here given shows that he was in England 
in the early part of his father*s reigo. 
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the strong reflection of one of them in the water : 
dated 1648. 

Two pictures of Flowers and Fruits, with animals, 
by Brueghel ; one serves for a border to a bad 
portrait ; the other to a picture of Rothenamer : 
the frames are much better than the pictures. 

The inside of Delft church, by Hoogest, in 
which is represented th^ tomb of William, Prince 
of Oratige ; it is painted in the manner of De Wit, 
bat I think better: dated 1051. 
• Fruit, by De Heem ; done with the utmost per- 
fection. 

A portrait of a lady, with a feather in her hand, 
by Vandyck ; of which there is a print. 

A woman with a candle, by Gerard Douw ; en- 
graved by Captain Baillie. 

A woman writing, looking up, and speaking 
to another person ; by Af etzu. 

Here are many of Jan Steen, excellency well 
painted, but I think they have less character and 
expression than is usual in his pictures; 

Jbere are some large pictures which take up 
too much room in this small gallery, more than 
their merit gives them any claim to ; among which 
is a very large picture of Adam and Eve, said 
to be of Andrea Sacchi, which has been so much 
repaired, that no judgment can be formed who is 
the author. 

A large hunting by Snyders, w^U painted, but 
it occupies too much «pace. His works, from 
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the subjects, tlicar size, and we may add, from 
Hieir being so common, seem to be better suited 
to a hall or ante-room, than any other place. 

THE HOUSE IN THB WOOI^* 

In the House in the Wood, about a mile out 
of town, we saw no pictures except those in the 
hall, which is painted on every side ; and every 
recess and comer has some allegorical story,, by 
Jordaens, Van Tulden, Lieyens, or Honthorst 
The different hands that have been here employed, 
make variety it is true ; but it is variety of wretch- 
edness. A triumphal entry, by Jordaens, is the 
best, and this is but a confused business ; the otdy 
part which deserves any commendation is, the four 
horses of the chariot, which are well painted : it 
is remarkable that the fore-leg of each of the 
horses is raised, which gives them the formality 
of trained soldiers. 

GREFFIER FAOEL. 

Charles the First, the same as that in the gal^ 
lery of the Prince : to this is added the Queen, 
and a child sitting oa the table ; the child is ad- 
mirable. — H. Pott. 

A man driving cattle. — Berghem. 

A girl receiving a letter from an old woman. — 
Terburg. 

A woman asleep,, a man putting aside her haad^ 
kerchief i another laughing.— Gerard Douw. 
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A family, by Brower. 

A chymisty by Teniers. 

A portrait of a lady, by Vandyck. 

The Greffier has likewise a large and choice 
collection of drawings^ many of which were bought 
in England, as appears from the marks of Sir Peter 
Lely and Richudson ; and those are in general 
much superior to what he purchased from Baron 
Stosck. 

THE CABINET OF M. VAN HECHERBN^ 

Two pictures,, by Ostade. 

A Berghem. 

Two of I. Steen. 

A Vanderheyden^ 

A Wouvermans. 

Birds small, mushrooms and weeds. — Hoonder*- 
kooter. 

Flowers by Huysum, Mignon, and De Heem.; 
the last is the best 

A skirmish, where there is a mill on fire ; adr 
jnirable. — Wouvermaus* 
^ A Vanderwerf. 

A Metzu. 

A sketch of Rubens; Christ carrying the Crosse 

A Bega,. and a Polemburg. 

A figure in white satin, by Terburg* 

A Landscape, by Paul Potter ; the animak 
admirably painted^ the trees too much like wm*. 

ADuJardin. 
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AMSTERDAM. 

"^ The Stadthottse. — ^The best picture in this house 
is painted by Vander Heist. It represents a 
company of trained bands, about thirty figures, 
whole-length; among which the Spanish Ambas- 
sador is introduced, shaking hands with one oi 
the principal figures. This is perhaps the first 
picture of portraits, in the world, comprehending 
more of those qualities which make a perfect por- 
trait, than any odier I have e?er seen : they are 
correctly drawn, both heads and figures, and well 
coloured; and have great variety of [action , cha- 
racters, and countenances, and those so lively, 
and truly expressing what they are about, that 
the spectator has nothing to wish for. Of this 
picture I had before heard great commendations; 
but it as far exceeded my expectation, as that 
of Rembrandt fell below it. So far indeed am 
I from thinking that this last picture deserves 
its great reputation, that it was with difficulty I 
could persuade myself that it was painted by 
Rembrandt ; it seemed to me to have more of the 
yellow manner of Boll. The name of Rembrandt, 
however, is certainly upon it, with the date, 1642. 
It appears to have been much damaged, but what 
remains seems to be painted in a poor manner. 
There are here many more large pictures of the 
same kind, with thirty or forty heads in each; 
they are as old as the time of Holbein, in his 
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mamiery and many of them nearly as well painted* 
I wished to learn the names of the artists, as 
they ate doubtless the works of painters well 
known in the history of the art; but I could get ^ 
no information. ^ 

A frieze over one of the doors in cluaro-oscuro> 
by De Witt, is not only one of the best decep* 
tions I have seen, but the boys are well drawn ; 
the ceiling and side of the room in colours ar« 
likewise by him, but a poor performance. The 
academy of painting is a part of ihis immense 
building : in it are two admirable pictures, com- 
posed entirely of portraits: one by Rembrandt, 
and the other by Bartholomew Yander Heist. 
That of Rembrandt contains six men dressed in 
black ; one of them, who has a book before him, 
appears to have been reading a lecture ; the top 
of the table not seen. The heads are finely 
painted, but not superior to those of his neighbour. 
The subject of Vander Heist is, the Society of 
.Archers bestowing a premium : they appear to be 
investing some person with an order. The date 
on this is 1667; on the Rembrandt J061. 

THE WHARF OFFICB. 

At the o£Elce of the Commissaiy of the THiarfs, 
is one of Vandervelde's most capital pictures : it 
is about twelve feet long; a view of the Port of 
Amsterdam, with an infinite quantity of shipping. 

VOL. II. s 
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surgeons' hall. 

The Professor Tulpius dissecting a corpse i^liich 
lies on the table^ by Rembrandt. To avoid mak- 
ing it an object disagreeable to look at, the figure 
is but jnst cut at the wrist. There are seven other 
portraits coloured like nature itself , fresh and highly 
finished. One of the figures behind has a paper 
in his hand, on which ace written the names of the 
rest : Rembrandt has also added his own name, 
with the date, 1672. The dead body is perfectly 
.well drawn (a little foreshortened), and seems to 
have been just washed. Nothing can be more 
truly the colour of dead flesh. The legs and feet, 
which are nearest the eye, are in shadow : the prin- 
cipal light, which is on the body, is by that means 
preserved of a compact form. All these figures 
are dressed in blacks 

Above stairs is another Rembrandt,, of the same 
kind of subject ; Professor Deeman standing by a 
dead body, which is so much foreshortened, that 
the hands and the feet almost touch each other : 
the dead man lies on his back with his feet towards 
the spectator. There is something sublime in the 
character of the head, w:hich reminds one of Michael 
Angelo ; the whole is finely painted, the colouring 
much like Titian. . 

THE CABINET OF MR. HOPE. 

Two Swans, Ducks, and Peacocks; admirable. 
•^Hondekoeter. 
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Merry-making, two of the figures danciiig. — ^Jan 
Steen. 

A ]>ead Swan, and Dead Hare^ by Weeninz : 
perfect every way ; beyond Hondekoeter. 

An ekcelleBt Vanderheyden. 

A Du Jardin ; like Potter, but better than thkt 
which hangs below it. 

Two little beautifal Vanderveldes. 

A Rothenamer. 

Three Figures, very natural : by Ostade. 

A Woman asleep; a figure tickling her nose ; a 
Man lighting his pipe; a lantern, and a Woman 
with a candle, behind.-— Gerard Douw. 

The Virgin in the clouds, surrounded with 
angels, by Vandyck. 

Cattle and a Shepherd, by Albert Cuyp, the best 
I ever saw of him ; and the figure is likewise better 
than usual: but the employment which he has 
given the shepherd in his solitude is not Vjery poe- 
tical : It must, however, be allowed to be truth 
and nature : he is catching fleas, or something 
worse. 

A Vandervelde. 

A Terburg. A Lady pli^^^ng on a Guitar, dressed 
•as usual in a white sattin pietticoat, and a red gown 
edged with ermine. 

A Wouvermans. — A Gabriel Metzu. — A Berg- 
bem* — A Metzu. 

Dead Game, small, by P.Gyzen ; highly finished, 
and well coloured. 
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A WoaTemaitf, the best I erer sanr. A gen- 
tleman and lady on horseback; he has an im- 
brella in hii hand, and he is talking to aaodlber 
horseman, who has his hat off : a man before tliem 
playing on a bag-fipe, followed bj ^ man and 
woman dancing ; behind, at a &taaee, other figsres 
dancing to another musician, who stands eletated 
against a great tree. 

A Landscape, by Adrian VanderreMe ( very fine. 

A View of a Church, by Vanderheydes^ his best ; 
two black firiars going op steps. Notwithstanding 
this picture is finished as usual very minutely, he 
has not forgot to preserre, at the same time, a great 
breadth of light. His pictures hare very much 
the effect of nature, seen in a camera-obscura. 

He inside of the Great Church at Antwerp, by 
Peter Neefs. 

A Landscape, by Adrian Vanderrelde ; the Out- 
side of a Oarden : the highest and most successfully 
finished picture that perhaps there is in the worU, 
of this painter ; it is beauttfuUy coloured, and has 
Tast force. The cattle are finely drawn, and in 
very difficult attitudes. 

A View of Campo Vaccino, by Linglebach. 

The Death of Cleopatra, by G. Lairesse. Her 
figure is well drawn and in an attitude of great 
grace; but the style is degraded by the natural- 
ness of the white satin, which is thrown oyer her. 
A woman lies dead at the foot of the bed* This 
picture is as highly finished as a Vanderwerf, but 
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in a mudi better rtyle, exceplmg the drftpery, 
which 18 not equal to Vandefweif. Yanderwttf 
painted what niay be truly called drapery; this of 
Laifesse is not drapery* it is wittte satin. 

A Dead Siiag, by Weeninx. 

An Oyster-feast* by J. Steen* in which is intro- 
duced an ezcelleBt figare of Old Miens, standing 
with his hands behind him. 

A Woman reading a Letter; the mUk-woman 
who brought it* is a the mean time drawing a curtain 
a little on one side* in order to see the picture under 
it, which appears to be a sea-view. — Metzu. 

A large and capital |^ure of Backhuysen. 

Three pictures of Vanderwerf ; a Magdalen* 
Lot and his Daughters* Christ and St. Thomas. 
The drapery of St. Thmnas is excellent; the folds 
long-continued* unite with each other* and are varied 
with great art. 

A Womso at a window* with a Hare in her hand ; 
bri^t colouring* and well drawn : a dead cock* oab- 
b8|:e* and oarrots* lying before her. The name of 
Gerard Doi^v is written on the lantern which hsngs 
on one side. The space under |he window is filled 
with the bas-relief of boys with a goat* which he so 
often painted* alter Fiamingo. This part is at least 
equally well painted with the figure. — G. Doiiw« 

An Old Man* by Mieris* with a glass of wine 
and shrimps on the table ; a woman behind* scoring 
the reckoning; a fiddle lying in the window, 

Christ asleep in the Storm* by Rembrandt. In 
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this picture there is a great effect of light, bat it 10 
carried to a degree of affectation. 

The Assumption of the Virgin, by Vandyck ; a 
faint picture, at least it appears so in comparisoii 
of those contiguous; it unluckily hangs near a 
Rembfant 8he is eurrounded by Utde angels ; 
one of them is peeping archly at you under a 
bundle of drapery, with which he has covered 
himself: this coinicalness is a little out of its place. 
— There is a print by Vorsterman. 

THE CABINET OF M. GART. 

This house is full of pictures, from the parlour 
to the upper story. We begin at the top. 

Two fine pictures of Terburg; the white satin 
remarkably well painted. He seldom omitted to in-^ 
troduce a piece of white satin in his pictures. As 
I reprobated the white satin in the picture of the 
Death of Cleopatra, by Lairesse, and make lio ob- 
jection here, it must be remembered that the sub- 
ject of Lairesse's picture is heroic, and he has 
treated it in the true historical style, in every re- 
spect, except in his white satin; but in such 
pictures as Terburg painted, the individuality and 
naturalness of the representation makes a consi- 
derable part of the merit. 

Dead Swans, by Weeninx, as fine as possible. 
I suppose we did not see less than twenty pictures 
of dead swans by this painter. 

A Harvest, by Wouvermans. 
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A Canal, by V^nderheydeiiy highly finished, 
and finely coloured. 

Snick and Snee, by Jan Steen. 

A Butcher's Shop, an ox hanging up, opened, 
by B^embrandt : a woman looking oyer a hatch, so 
richly coloured, that it makes all the rest of the 
picture seem dry. 

The Pillaging of a Village by Turks, a soldier 
driving off the ca.tde ; well composed and fin^ely 
coloured. — Weening. 

A Trumpeter at a Window, by G, Douw; his 
face in shadow: his hand receives the principal 
light : admirably drawn and coloured. . 

St. Peter and St. Paul curing the Lame Man, by 
Eeckhput. Some parts of tMs picture are so. ex- 
actly like Kembrandt, that a connoisseur, might 
without disgrace at first, sight mistake it for his. 

An Old Woman with a large book before her, 
looking up at a bird in a cage, by Metzu: one of 
the.best of this master. ^ 

Travellers resting on the road, their galled, 
^prses grazing by them : a Wouvermans. 

Two Hondekoeters. 

A Conversation of portraits, by Vanderhelst*. 

Cattle,, by Adrian Vandervelde. 

Bacchanalians, by Jordaens. 

Drinking and Gaming, by J. Steen, a large qomr 
pQsition of about twenty figures^ well drawn andco- 
loured: one of the women, who has thrown- her leg 
over a bagpipe-player^ has agreat degree of beauty. 
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« TvroTeDiert; Onard-roons. 
, A Paul Potter. 

Another Jan Steen. 

8dU-life» by Van de Hende, a wonderful in- 
fltance of patience in finishing, particnlarly a globe, 
bn which is seen the map of Europe. 

Flowers, by V. Huysam. 

A Bamboceio. 

An admirable Portrait, by Rubens. 

A Portrait, by Frank Hals. 

A Portrait, by Rembrandt. 

THB CABIKST OF M. Lift BRUK. 

• Dead Hare» &c. by Weeninx. 

Tobias taking leave of his Father : his mother with 
a spinning-wheel. — Victor. — School of Rub^as. 

A Fresh Ckle, by EYevdingen ; like BackkuyBen, 
but the light mellower. 

A Woman pouring milk bom one vessel to ano** 
ther : by D. Vaindemieere. 

Cattle, by Vander Does; admirable, with great 
facility. 

A NatiTity, by Poelemberg. 

Alinglebach, a Vandeiheyden, and a Crabache. 

A Group of Ships, by Vandervelde; a calm; 
adndrable. 

• Flowers-pieces, by Rachel Roos. 

A View of a Country-house, by Berkheyden: a 
litde harder than Vanderheyden. 
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St John wnting the ApocalypM; two boy 
aageliy the Virgin in the douds» by C« MaiattL 
It is a rnre instance to see an Italian picture hett. 

Portraits of Terbnrg and his wife, small whole<* 
lengths.— Terbnrg. 

A Woman, with a Child sucking, a Boy beating 
a Dnun; behind, figures drinking: over the door 
is written — Salus PATRiiB, with Jan Steen's 
name in gold letters. There is great force in this 
picture. — Jan Steen. 

The Pillaging of a Village, by IFouTermans, 

Inside of a Boom, with a Woman and Child. 
Its companion, a Woman sweeping.— P.Hooght« 

The account which has now been given of the 
Dutch pictures is, I confess, more barren of enter«^ 
tainment than I expected. One would wish to be 
able to conyey to the reader some idea of that ex- 
cellence, the sight of which has aflfbrded so much 
pleasure; but as their merit often consbts in the 
truth of representation alone, whatever praise they 
deserve, whatever pleasure they give when under 
the eye, they make but a poor figure in description. 
It is to the eye only diat the works of this school 
are addressed; it is not therefore to be wondered 
at, that what was intended solely for t)le gratifica* 
tion of one sense, succeeds but ill when applied to 
another. 

A market-woman with a. bare in her hand, a 
qian blowing a trumpet, or a boy blowing bubbles, 
a view of the inside or outside of a diureh, are the 
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sulgects of some of their most raluable picUif^s; 
bat there is still entertainment, even in sueh |hc- 
iiires ; however uninteresting their subjects, tbere 
is aome pleasure in the contemplation of the truth 
of the imitation. But to a painter they afford 
likewise instruction in his profession; here he may 
learn the art of colouring and composition, a skil- 
ful management of light and shade, and indeed all 
the mechanical parts of the art, as well as in any 
other school whatever. The same slcfll which is 
practised by Rubens and Titian in ifaeir large 
works, is here exhibited, though on a smaller scale. 
Painters should go to the Dutch school to learn the 
art of painting, as they would go to a grammar- 
aehool to learn languages. They must go to Italy 
to learn the higher branches of knowledge. 

We must be contented to make up our idea of 
perfection from the excellencies which are dis- 
persed over the world. A poetical imagination^ 
expression, character, or even correctness of draw- 
ing, are seldom united with that power of colouring, 
which would set off those excellencies to the^ best 
advantage : and in this, perhaps, no school ever exr 
celled the Dutch. An artist, by a close examina^ 
tion of their works, may in a few hours make htnr- 
self master of the principles on which they wrought, 
which cost them whole ages, and perhaps the ex- 
perience of a succession of ages, to ascertain. - 

The most considerable of the Dutch school are, 
Rembrandt, Teniers; Jan Steen, Ostade, Brouwep, 
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Gerard Douw, Miens, Metzu, and Terburg: these 
excel in 'small coDTersatioDs. For landscapes and 
cattle, Wouyermansy P. Potter, Berckem, and 
Iluysdaal ; and for buildings, Vanderfaeyden. For 
sea^riews, W. Vandervelde, jun. and Backhuysen. 
for dead game, Weeainx and Hondekoeter. For 
flowers, De Heem, Van Huysnm, Jtachael Boos, 
and Brueghel. These make the bulk of the Dutch 
school. 

I consider those painters as belonging to this 
school, who painted only small couTersations^ 
landscapes, &c. Though some of those were born 
in Flanders, their works are principally found in 
Holland: and to separate them from the Flemisfa^ 
school, which generally painted figures as large as 
life, it appears to me more reasonable to class 
them with the Dutch painters, and to distinguish 
those two schools rather by their style and manr 
ner, than by the place where the artist happened 
to be born. 

Rembrandt may be considered as belonging to 
both or either, as he painted both large and small 
pictures. 

The works of David Teniers, jun. are worthy^ 
the closest attention of a painter, who desires to 
excel in the mechanical knowledge of his art» 
His manner of touching, or what we call handling, 
has, perhaps, neyer been equalled; there is in his 
pictures that exact mixture of softness and sharp- 
ness which is difficult to execute. 
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Jtn Sleta bts % stroiif maaly style of painting, 
Irhicb mishi b^ooae ^yen the deti(p of Raffaelle, 
tnd he has shown the greatest skill in coni^* 
sitioB, and management of light and shadow^ as 
well as great truth in the ei^pression and charaoter 
of his figures* 

The landscapes of Rnysdaal have not only great 
force, but hare a freshness which is seen in scarce 
tny other painter. What excellence in colouring 
and handling is to be found in the dead game of 
Weeninx ! 

A desmess and brilliency of colouring may lie 
learned by examining the flower pieces of He 
Heem, Huysum^ and Mignon ; and a short time 
employed in painting flowers would make no im- 
proper part of a painter's study. Rubens' pic* 
Uures strongly renund one of a nosegay of flowers, 
where all the colours are bright, clear, and trans* 
parent. 

I have only to add, that in this account of the 
Dutch pictures, which is indeed little more than a 
catalogne, I have mentioned only those whidi I 
considered worthy of attention. It is not to be 
supposed that those are the whole of the cabinets 
described ; perhaps in a collection of near a hnao 
dred pictures, not tea are set down : their being 
mentioned at all, therefore, though no epithet may 
bis added, implies exceUeace. 

I hate been more particalar in the acooont of 
Mr. Hope's Cabinet, not only because it is ac^ 
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kiiowledged to be die first in Amsterdaniy but 
because I had an opportunity (by the particular 
attention and eiyility of its pdssessors) of seeing 
it pftener, and considering it more at my leisure^ 
tban any other coUection. 

DUSSELDOBP GALLBRY. 

This gallery is under the care of Mr. Lam- 
bert Kraye^ who likewise is the director of the 
Academy. 

The easy access which you have to this coUec- 
tion of pictures, seeing it as often, and staying 
in it as long as you please, without appearing to 
incommode any body, cannot but be veiy pleasing 
to strangers, and very advantageous to the students 
in painting, who seem to have Uie same indulgence; 
for we found many copying in the galleiy, and . 
others in a large room above stairs, which is 
allotted for that purpose. I could not help ex- 
pressing to Mr. Kraye the ]^easnre I felt, not 
only at the great conveaiency with ^riiich I saw 
the gallery, but likewise at ti» great indulgenee 
granted to the students. He said it was the 
Elector's wish to afford die most perfect aceinn- 
modatlon to those who visited the coUeetion : b«t 
in regard to the students, he took some credit 
to himself in procuring for them diat advan- 
tage. When he first asked the Elector's leav^ 
for students to copy the fnctnves b the gallery, 
the Prince refiised; and the reason he assigned 
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was, that those copies afterwards would be s6ki 
for origmalsy aad thus by nudtij^ying, depreciate 
the value of the collection. Mr. Kraye answered, 
thai those who could make such copies were not 
persons who spent their time in copying at aH, 
but made originals of their own invention ; that 
the young students were not likely to make such 
copies as would pass for originals with any but the 
ignorant; and that the mistakes of the ignorant 
were not worth attention : he added, that as fais 
Highness wished to produce artists in his own 
country, the refusing such advantages to young 
students would be as unwise as if a patron of 
learning, who wished to produce scholars, should 
refuse them the use of a library. The Blector 
acquiesced, and desired him to do whatever he 
thought would contribute to advance the arti 

FIRST ROOM. 

' The first picture which strikes the eye on en- 
tering the gallery, is a Merry-making of Jordaens, 
which is by far the best picture I ever saw of his 
hand. There is a glow of colours throughout, and 
vast force; eveiy head and every part perfectly 
well drawn: vulgar, tumultuous merriment was 
never better ^expressed : and for colouring and 
strength, few pictures of Rubens are superior. 
There is a little grey about the womea's dress ; 
the rest are all warm colours, and strong shades. 
Four whde-lengtb pictures by Vandyck, all 
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dressed in black; three men and one woman. 
They are all fine portraits, in his high-finished 
manner. 

Christ with iBi cross, receiving the four penitents, 
Mary Magdalen, Peter, David, and the penitent 
thief. This picture does no great honour toV andyck ; 
the head of the Magdalen is badly drawn, and Da- 
vid is but a poor character : he looks as much like a 
thief as the thief here represented: the naked 
arm of Christ is badly drawn ; the outline quick 
and short, not flowing : the only excellence which 
this picture possesses is the general (effect, pro- 
ceeding from the harmony of colouring. 

Here is an immense picture of Gaspar de Crayer, 
mentioned, not on account of its excellence in my 
own opinion, but from its being in such high esti- 
mation in this country ; and it is certainly one of 
his largest works. Though it cannot be said to be 
defective in drawing or colouring, yet it is far from 
being a striking picture. There is no union between 
his figures and the ground ; the outline is every 
where seen, which takes away the softness and 
richness of effect : the meii are insipid characteirs, 
and the women want beauty. The composition is 
something on the plan of the great picture of Ru- 
bens in the St. Augustins at Antwetp ; that is, the 
subject Is of the same kind, but there is a great 
difference indeed in their degree of merit. The 
dead and cold effect of this picture, as well as 
many others of modem masters in this gallery,- sets 
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<»flf those of Rubens to great advuitage. It would 
be a profitable study for a young painter to look 
from those pictures to Rubens, and compare thena 
again and again, till he has investigated and fixed 
in his mind the cause and principles of such bril- 
liant efiects in one instance, and of failure (when 
there is a failure) in the other. 

Dead game, Boar and Stag-hunting, by Sflyder», 
De Vos, Fytt, and Weeninx : the Weeninx is the 
most remarkably excellent. 

*' Take up thy bed and walk," by Vandyck, in 
the manner of Rubens. This pictare appears to 
be painted about the tune when he did that of the 
Four Penitents ; it has the same defects and the 
same beauties. — A print by Pontius. 

Soldiers playing at Moro ; a duplicate of one in 
the gallery of Uie Duke of Rutland.— Valentine. 

A Pieta, by Vandyck, in the manner of Rubens. 
Mr. SLraye is of opinion, that it is painted by Ru- 
bens: this difference of opinion among connois- 
seurs shows sufficiently how much the first manner 
of Vandyck was like that of Rubens. He is almost 
the only instance of a successful imitation : how- 
ever, he afterwards had a manner of his own. 

St. John is blubbering in a very ungracious man- 
ner. The attitude of the Christ would be admir- 
able, if the head had not so squalid an appearance. 
The whole figure of Christ is equally light ; which, 
with the help of the white linen on the Virgin's 
knee, makes a large mass of light: her head and 
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the head of Mary Magdalen make the lesser lights. 
St. John's drapery, which is a light red, makes the 
light lose itself by degrees in the ground. 

SECOND ROOM. 

In the next room are these admirable pictures, 
by Vandyck ; St. Sebastian, Susanna, and a Pieta. 
The first two were done when he was very young, 
highly coloured, in the same manner as the Jupiter 
and Antiope at Mr. Dasch's, at Antwerp, a picture 
on the same subject in the possession of Lord Co- 
ventry, his own portrait at the Duke of Grafton's, 
and the portrait of Bubens in my possession : he 
never afterwards had so brilliant a manner of co- 
louring; it kills every thing near it. Behind are 
figures on horseback, touched with great spirit. 
This is Vandyck's first manner, when he imitated 
Rubens and Titian, which supposes the sun in the 
room : in his pictures afterwards, he represented 
the effects of common day light : both were equally 
true to nature ; but his first manner carries a su- 
periority with it, and seizes our attention, whilst 
the pictures painted in his latter manner ran a tisk 
of being overlooked. 

The Pieta is also finely coloured (though not of 
that splendid kind), correctly drawn, and finished 
with the utmost care and precision. 

There are likewise three other pictures of Van- 
dyck in thifr room ; one of them is the Virgin and 
Child, and St. John ; the Virgin lodking down on 

VOL. IT. T • 
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the St. John, who is presentiD^ his label to Christ. 
The two others are small pictures ; the Assamption 
of St Rosalia, and the Virgin presenting St Ro- 
salia to the Trinity; both very indifferent per- 
formances. 

Three whole-length portraits of ladies. Of that 
in black the colours are flown ; her face is whiter 
than her linen. — Vandycfc. 

A Girl sleeping on the ground, by. Amoroso; 
simple and naturaL 

But the picture which is nkost Valued here, and 
which gives name to the room, is the Gkrard 
Dottw; a Mountebank haranguing from his stage to 
figures of different ages, but I cannot add— of dif- 
ferent characters : for there is in truth no cha- 
• racter in the picture. It is yery highly finished, 
but has nothing interesting in it. Grerard Douw 
himself is looking from m window with his palette 
and pencils in his hand. The heads hare no cha- 
racter, nor are any circumstances of humour intro- 
duced. The only incident is a very dirty one, 
which every one must wish had been omitted ; that 
of a woman clouting a child. The rest of the 
figures are standing round, without invention or 
« novelty of any kind. This is supposed to be the 
largest composition that he ever made, his other 
works being little more than single figures, and it 
plainly appears that this was too much for him — 
morfe than he knew how to manage. Even the 
accessories in the back-ground -are ill managed 
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and disproportioned; a stump of a tree is too small^ 
aiid the weeds are too large ; and both are intro- 
duced with as much formality as if they were prin- 
cipal objects.; Upon the whole, the single figure 
of the woman holding a hare, in Mr. Hope's col- 
lection, is worth more. than this large picture, in 
which perhaps there is ten times the quantity of 
work. 

THIRD ROOM. 

Noli me tangere, of Barocci. The figures have 
not much grace ; the Magdalen looks as if she was 
scratching her head ; it is, however, finely coloured. 
There is a print of this picture. 

A Holy Family, of Raffaelle : Christ and St John 
attending to each other, the Virgin sitting on the 
ground looking at Elizabeth ; St. Joseph behind, 
with both hands on his staff; which altogether 
make a very regular pyramid. The Virgin is beau- 
tiful, as are likewise the children ; indeed the whole 
is to be admired; but the colouring has a dis- 
agreeable yellow cast : it is in his first manner. 

An immense picture of the Ascension of the 
Virgin, by Carlo Cignani ; heavy, and in no point 
excellent : a proper companion for the large picture 
of Gaspar de Crayer. 

Susanna and the two Elders, by Domenichino. 
She is sitting at a fountain, the two elders are be- 
hind a balustrade ; her head is fine, as are those of 
the old men ; but it is upon the whole but a poor 
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barren composition. There is as much expression in 
the Susanna as perhaps can be giyen, preserving at 
the same time beauty ; but the colour is inclinable 
to chalk, at least it appears so after looking at the 
warm splendid colours of Rubens: his full and 
rich composition makes this look cold and scanty. 
She is awkwardly placed by herself in the comer 
of the picture, which appears too large for the 
subject, the canvass not being sufBciently filled. 

Here are many Luca Giordanos, which are 
composed in a picturesque manner : and some very 
ordinary pictures of Paolo Veronese. 

At the further end are two picturesque compo- 
sitions of Luca Giordano, the Feeding of the Mul- 
titude, and the Elevation of the Cross ; where he 
has disposed of a vast mob of people with great 
skill, in Tintorefs manner ; and if they had his, or 
rather Paolo Veronese's colouring, these would be 
considered as very extraordinary pictures ; but there 
is here a want of briskness and brilliancy of colour ; 
a kind of clay colour seems to predominate in his 
pictures. When one looks at Luca Giordano, and 
sees a work well composed, well drawn, and with 
good keeping, one wonders how he has missed 
being a great name. 

A Crucifixion, of Tintoret, with a great number 
of figures, but ill composed, and full of small spots 
of light: parts of this picture, however, are not 
ill painted. 

A fine portrait of Vesalius, the anatomist, when 
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young, by Tintoret. He has a skirrous bone in 
his left handy the other holds a compass : he looks 
at the spectator with a most penetrating eye. It 
is apparently the same countenance as the en- 
graved portrait prefixed to his works^ but much 
younger. 

Christ putting in the Sepulchre, by Annibale 
Caracci. iThis appears to have been one of his 
best works : it is finely drawn and composed ; and 
the Christ is in graceful attitudes. 

Under this picture is an Ecce Homo, a head 
only ; said to be of Corregio : but apparently of 
Domenico Peti. It 'should seem by this mistake 
that there is a resemblance in the manner of Do- 
menico Feti to that of Corregio ; what there is, 
which is yery little, lies in the colouring ; there is 
something of a transparent and pearly tint of colour 
in this head, but Ihe character is much inferior to 
Corregio : it is in heads or small parts of pictures 
only, that perhaps some resemblance may b^ dis- 
corered ; in the larger works of Domenico Feti 
nobody can be deceived. 

A Carlo Dolci ; Madonna and Bambino with a 
lily. This is one of his best works : the expression 
of the Virgin is very beautiful ; the Christ, whfch 
is a little figure at length, though not excellent, is 
still better than his children generally are. 

Two portrait^ dressed in rags, like beggars, by 
Luca Giordano, in imitation of Spagnoletto's man* 
ner ; well painted. They are said to be his own 
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and his father's pictures. I have seen a portrait by 
Caravaggio, painted byhimself, in the same style: 
it is difficult to find out the wit or humour of this 
conceit of being drawn in the characters of beggars. 
* A Holy Family y by Camillo Procaccini, his best; 
finely coloured : the Christ's head admirable. 

St. Jerome, said to be by Paolo Veronese, but 
certainly by Giacomo Bassan. 

FOURTH ROOM. 

The most distinguished pictures in this room 
are the Vanderwerfs, which are twenty-four in 
number. Three of them are as large as life; a 
Magdalen, whole-length, and two portraits. The 
Magdalen was painted as a companion to the 
St. John, of Raffaelle, but it was not thought even 
by his friends and admirers, that he had suc- 
ceeded: however, he has certainly spared no 
pains; it is as smooth and highly finished as his 
small pictures ; but his defects are here magni- 
fied, and consequently more apparent. His pic- 
tures, whether great or small, certainly afford but 
little pleasure. Of their want of effect it is worth 
a painter's while to inquire into the cause. One 
of the principal causes appears to me, his having 
entertained an opinion' that the light of a picture 
ought to be thrown solely on the figures, and little 
or none on the ground or sky. This gives great 
coldness to the effect, and is so contrary to na- 
ture and the practice of those painters wiUi whose 
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works he wan surrounded, that we cannot help 
wondering how he fell into this mistake. 

His naked figures appear to be of a much 
harder substance than flesh, though his outline 
is far from cutting, or the light not united with 
the shade, which are the most common causes of 
hardness ; but it appears to me, that in the pre- 
sent instance the hardness of manner . proceeds 
from the softness and union being too general; 
the light. being every where equally lost in the 
ground or its shadow : for this is not expressing 
the true effect of flesh, the light of which is some- 
times losing itself in the gpN)und, and sometimes 
distinctly seen, according to the rising. or sinking 
of the muscles: an attention to these variations 
is what gives the effect of suppleness, which is 
one of the characteristics of a good manner of 
colouring. 

There is in nature a certain proportion of blunt- 
ness and sharpness ; in the medium between these 
, two extremes, the true and. perfect art of imitating 
consists. If the sharp predominate, it gives a 
dry manner;. if the blunt predominate, it makes 
a manner equally removed from nature ; it gives 
what painters call woolliness < and heaviness, or 
that kind of hardness which b found in those pic- 
tures of Vanderwerf. . 

In describing Vanderwerf.'s manner^ were I to 
say that all the parts every where melt into. each 
Other; it might naturally be supposed that the 
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effect would be a high degree of softness ; hut 
it is notoriously the contrary* and I think for 
the reason that has been given : his flesh has the 
appearance of ivory, or plaster, or some other 
hard substance. What contributes likewise to 
give this hardness, is a want of transparency in 
this colouring, from its admitting little or no re^ 
flections of light He has also the defect which 
is often found in Rembrandt; that of making his 
light only a single spot. However, to do him 
justice, his figures i^d his heads are gener^ly 
well drawn, and his drapery is excellent; per- 
haps there are in his pictures as perfect exam*- 
pies of drapery as are to be found b any other 
painter's works whatever. 

There are likewise in this room eight Rem- 
brandts ; the chief merit of which consists in his 
peculiarity of manner— of admitting but little 
light, and giving to that little a wonderful bril* 
liancy. The colouring of Christ in the Elevation 
of the Cross, cannot be exceeded ; it is exactly 
the tint of Vandyck's Susanna in the other room; 
but whether the ground of this picture has been 
re-painted, or the white horse, which was cer- 
' tainly intended to make the mass of light broader, 
has lost its brightness; at present the Christ makes 
a disagreeable string of light. 

In reality here are too many Rembrandts brought 
together: his peculiarity does not come amiss, 
when mixed with the performances of other artists 
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of more regular maaners; the yariety then may 
contribute to relieve the mind, fatigued with re- 
gularity. 

The same may be said of the Vanderwerfs: 
they also are too numerous. These pictures, how- 
ever, tire the spectator for reasons totally opposite 
to each other; the Rembrandts have too much 
salt, and the Vanderwerfs too much water, on 
n«ther of which we can live. These Rembrietndts 
are now engraving by —— • The Storm at Mr. 
Hope's seems to belong to this set 

A Portrait of a Gentleman, by Titian, a kitcat ; 
one hand a-kembo, the h&nd itself not seen, only 
a bitof the ruffle ; the other, the left, rests on what 
appears to be his sword ; he is looking off. This 
portrait has a very pleasing countenance, but is 
not painted with much facility, nor b it at all 
piannered : the shadows are of no colour; the dra- 
pery being black, and the ground being very 
near as dark as it, prevents the arm a-kembo from 
having a bad effect. It is no small part of our 
art to know what to bring forward in the light, and 
what to throw into shade. 

The Portraits of Flink and his Wife, said to be 
of Rembrandt, but I think, from the yellow bad 
taste of colouring, that they are rather by Flink 
himself. 

The rest of the pictures in this room are but 
ordinary, if we except a picture by Jordaens, of 
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tke Satjrr blowing hot and cold, which is equally 
well painted with the feast above-mentioned. He 
ought never to have attempted higher subjects 
than satyrs, or animals, or men little above beasts ; 
for he had no idea of grace or dignity of cha- 
racter; he makes therefore a wretched figure in 
grand subjects. He certainly, however, under- 
stood very well the mechanical part of the art ; 
his works are generally well coloured^ and ex- 
ecuted with great freedom of hand. 

Over the door, the Tribute-money, by Pietro 
Genoese : the characters as usual, wretched ; par- 
ticularly St Peter. It is wonderful by what 
&tality this painter finds his way into great col- 
lections : he has no merit in drawing or colouring, 
that is by any means sufficient to compensate for 
the meanness and vulgarity of his ideas. 

A Susanna and the two Elders, the same as 
tiie Duke of Devonshire's, by Vandyck : this like- 
wise appears original. 

A Virgin and Child, and St. Joseph, by Pietro 
da Cortona, . painted in guazzo ; the child is of a 
red brick colour, and the whole wants harmony. 

The Assumption of the Virgin, said to be by 
Giiido, but it is undoubtedly a copy. It has that 
regularity of composition which is frequent with 
Guide : two large angels and two little angels on 
each side, and two cherubims regularly placed in 
the middle, under the Virgin's feet. This for- 
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tnality is certainly a defect in Guido, however it 
might become other painters who have adopted a 
style of more dignity. 

The upper part of three sides of this room are 
surrounded with a continued picture in duaro- 
oBcuro» as large as life, said to be by Polydore; 
but it is in the wretched taste of Ooltzins. 

FIFTH ROOM. 

The fifth room is furnished almost entirely with 
the works of Rubens. On the right hand^ Silenus 
with Satyrs; one of Rubens' highest coloured 
pictures, but not superior to that on the same sub? 
ject at Blenheim. The composition of this varies 
in many points; the naked Bacchante is here 
omitted, and there is an addition of a female satyr 
lying with her children drunk on the ground. 

The companion is Diogenes with a lantern, 
looking for an honest man, among a multitude of 
insipid half-length figures: this is not in Rubens' 
best manner of painting. 

The Nativity, with many Angeb; admirably 
composed : the nearest shepherd is particularly well 
drawn and coloured. One of the angels, who has 
her arms crossed on her breast, with curled hair, 
like the Antinous, seems to be copied from Parme- 
giano : it is much out of Rubens' common manner. 

Boys, by Rubens, playing with or carrying a 
festoon of fruit, painted by Snyders; some of the 
boys the same as those in the banqueting-house : it is 
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one of Rubena' best pictures both for colouring and 
drawing; it is indeed soft and rich as flesh itself* 

Though the flowers are painted with all Chat 
beautjr of colour which is in nature, yet Rubens 
has presenred such brightness and clearness in his 
fleshy though in contact with those flowers, as per- 
haps no other painter could haye done. This pic- 
ture is now engraving by Mr. Schmidz, who is an 
excellent artbt» and there is no doubt of the print's 
being well done ; but more than half its merit must 
he lost for want of Rubens' colour, though some of 
the boys, particularly that lying on the ground, 
are extremely well drawn. 

We now come to the last four pictures of Ru- 
bens which are in this gallery, and which makes a 
considerable part of it Two of these represent the 
Last Judgment, and the other two theExpubion of 
the Rebel Angels. 

The largest of these four is the Last Judgment, 
which almost fills the end of the gallery. There 
is nothing very interesting in this picture : perhaps 
there is too .great a quantity of flesh to have an 
agreeable efiect Three naked women and a naked 
man, join together to make the great mass of light 
of the picture. One of the women, who is looking 
out of the picture, has for that reason the appear- 
ance of a portrait, and is said to be one of Rubens' 
wives; and a figure rising out of a grave, in the 
foreground, is said to be his own portrait; but cer- 
tainly neither of these suppositions is well founded. 
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The next large picture is, Michael combating 
the Fallen Angels. Michael is but an ungraceful 
figure ; his red mantle has but a heavy appearance ; 
it seems as if it were only laid in flat> to be after- 
wards finished. The picture has certainly suffered 
by cleaning: there wants upon the whole a solidity 
of effect. 

The next is called the small Last Judgment* As 
in the large picture the blessed are the mostcon- 
spicuousy here the damned make in a manner the 
subject of the composition : the blessed are faintly 
represented at a distance in the upper part of the 
picture, near Christ and the Virgin Mary. This 
picture is far superior to the large one on the same 
subject in every respect. 

But there is another picture of the Fallen An- 
gelsy of the same size as this, which even exceeds 
it. It is impossible to form an adequate idea of 
the powers of Rubens, without having seen , this 
picture : he seems here to have given a loose to 
the most capricious imagination in the attitudes 
and invention of his fallen angels, who are tumr 
bling one over the other, ^< voith hideous ruin and 
combusHm, down to bottomless perdition.^ 

If we consider the fruitfolness of invention 
which is discovered in this work, or the skill 
Which is shown in composing such an infinite 
number of figures, or the art of the distribution 
of the light and shadow, the freedom of hand, 
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the facilUy with which it seens to be per- 
fonoed, and what is 8till more extraordinary, the 
correctness and admirable taste of drawing of 
figures foreshortened, in attitudes the most difficult 
to execute, we must pronounce this picture to be 
one of the greatest efforts of genius that ever the 
art has produced. 

RUBRNS'.ROOM. 

• Here are three large pictures ; Laban reconciled 
to his Brother, the Ascension of the Virgin, and 
the CloTen Tongues (both fine compositions), and 
St. Lawrence, the same as the print; the colouring 
of the latter appears raw. 

The Battle of the Amazons, not much larger 
than the print painted in varnish. The woman 
who lies dead at the bottom, with her head down- 
wards, is beautifully coloured^ in the manner of the 
wom^n in the picture of thefiB^llen angek ; and though 
not of a correct form, has a grand free open out- 
line. This appears to be painted at the same time 
of his life that he pamted the fall of the angels, 
which is in his best manner: it is a pity that the 
.date is npt known. Its companion is Sampson 
and Dalila. 

A . small picture of the Fall of St. Paul, 
much in the same style as his own picture. The 
horse of St. Paul is in a remarkable fine at- 
titude, and there is great spirit and bustle through 
.the whole picture.. Tameness or insipidity ia 
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not the character of Rubens :. in whatever be em^ 
ploys his figures, they do their business with great 
energy. 

A. Madonna and Bambino,, by Rubens, with 
flowers, by Brueghel, and eleven boy angels sur- 
rounding ^e garland, who are beautifully coloured, 
equally brilliant with the flowers. 

A Landscape, with, a double rainbow quite across 
the picture, very slight : the varnish seems to be 
ofl* this picture likewise. 

A finished small picture of the St. Christopher, 
the same as on the door of the Descent from the 
Cross at Antwerp. 

Rubens and his Wife, when he was a young 
man, for his portrait here appears not above two 
or three-and-twenty; his wife is very handsome, 
and has an agreeable countenance. She is by 
much the best part of the picture, which is rather 
in a hard manner .-*The linen is grey; he was at 
this period afraid of white. 

Over the door is the Portrait of a Lady, whole 
length, with her baud on a dog's head; a gen^ 
tleman behind ; a boy (her son) by her side, with 
a hawk, and a dwarf behind the dog. This is 
called Lord and Lady . Arundel, bat certainly 
does not contain their portraits. The . arms on 
the curtain have a lion and unicorn for supporters, 
and the Garter as a label under. 

On the right side is Castor and Pollux^ with two 
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kones carrying away two women : it is a fine 
piece of colouring, but the composition too artfuL 

Its companion is Fame crowning Mars; die 
Tame is too red^ as well as tbe rest of the 
picture. 

Seneca dying, copied from the statue; it is 
much to be suspected that this picture was not 
painted by Rubens. The companion to this is the 
Four Repentant Sinners coming to Christ 

The Battle of Senacherib is the companion to 
the Fall of St. Paul. In this picture there is a 
great repose of shadow in large masses; the 
figures and horses are lull of animation. 

About ten portraits,} by Rubeu^s : the best are, 
De Ney, a priest, with a skull in his hand, and 
Dr. Van Tulden in black, holding in his hand a 
book shut. 

Rubens' wife, a head; the same as that at 
Marlborough-house. 

Philip the Fourth of Spun, and his Queen. 

On one of the window-shutters, (if they may be 
so called), which open inwardly, on purpose to hang 
small pictures on them, and turn back like doors, 
so as to place the pictures on them, in any light, is 
a Portrait (three quarters), byVandyck; dressed 
in black, looking off, with part of his right hand 
appearing, which holds. his cloak. It is as finely 
drawn as that which we saw at the Prince of 
Orange's gallery, in as perfect preservation, and of 
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I abtightertiiit; moroliketfae colouring of Bnbeiis; 
it is fiBi»lied, liko enamel; Ihe nose. and eyes 
remarkably finely drawn, and delicatdy marked* 
Mr. Kraye told me tliat there was a print of this 
portrait by Sandrart, and diat he wm a worker 
in sUTer. 

An £coe Homo on anolher window, by Jo- 
hanna de Hemissen, dated 1644: not mentioned 
for its exddlcince, bat because we see many pic* 
tures of his, and particularly his children, which 
are attributed in every collection to lionardo da 
Vinci. 

COLOGNE. 

St. Peter crucified with his head downwards^ 
by Rubens ; painted a little time before his death. 
The body and head of the saint are the only good 
parts in the picture, which is finely coloured 
(broad light and shade), and well drawn; but 
the figure bends too suddenly from the thighs, 
which are ill drawn, or rather in a bad taste of 
drawing; as is likewise his arm, which has a 
short interrupted outline. The action of the male- 
factors has not lliat energy which he usually gave 
to his figures. Rubens, in his letter to Geldorp, 
expresses his own approbation of this picture, 
which he says was the best he ever painted : 
he likewise expresses his content and happiness 
in the subject, as being picturesque : this is like- 

VOL. II. u 
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wise Btttanl to such a mind m that of Rubeas, 
who waa perhaps too mch looking abcmt him 
for the picturesqiiey or some, thing ttneoflunoit. A 
man with his head downwards b cwiainly a more 
extraordinary object than in its natural place. 
Many parts of this picture are so feebly diawn* 
and with so tame a pencil, that I caniiot help 
suspecting that Bubeps died before he had com- 
pleted it, and that it was finished by somo of his 
scholars. 

This picture is of great fame, I suppose from 
the letter of Rubens, where he says, it was, or 
would be, his best work. We went from Dusseir 
dorp to Cologne on purpose to see it; but it by 
no means recompensed us for our journey. From 
Cologne we made an excursion to Bernsburgh, a 
hunting-seat of the Elector Palatine, which we 
found very different from what we had been taught 
to expect. The three rooms painted by Weeninx, 
however excellent in their kind, are not better, 
nor even so good as what we bad seen before 
of his hand, in the gallery of Dusseldorp. His 
figures as large as life, which he is fond of intro- 
ducing, are very indifferent^ if not bad. His dead 
game certainly cannot be too much admired ; but 
a sample is enough : here is too much of it. His 
portraits are such as no one would hang up in his 
house, if they were not accompanied with his 
birds and animals. 

' The frescos on the walls and ceiling are by 
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Belhici PellegriiiOy and other late painters, not 
worth a minute's attention. We saw a picture of 
tiie Slaughter of the Innocents, by old Brueghel, 
the same as one I had seen before in some part 
of Holland; and I have another myself. This 
painter was totally ignorant of all the mechanical 
art of making a picture; but there is here a great 
quantity of thinking, a representation of variety of 
distress, enough for twenty modem pictures. In 
this respect he is like Donne, as distinguished from 
the modem versifiers, who carrjring no weight of 
thought, easily fall into that false gallop of verses 
which Shakspeare ridicules in '* As you like it" 

There is die same difference between the old 
portraits of Albert Durer or Holbein, and those of 
the modem painters : the moderns have certaiqly 
ike advantage in facility, but there is a truth in the 
old painters, though expressed in a hard manner, that 
gives them a superiority. . ; 

At Cologne, in the possession of one of the 
family of Jabac, is the famous picture, by Le 
Brun, containing the portraits of Jabac, his wife, 
and four children.* It is much supe:nor to what I 
could conceive Le Brun capable of doing in the 
portrait style. She is sitting, on his left hand, 
with four children about her, and a greyhound, 
equally correct and well painted with the rest. 

* This picture U now (1797) in the collection of Mr. 
Hope, Iste of Amsterdam. M. 
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Jabac himteif is maeh in shadow, except the face. 
Le BniD is represented by his pictoce on a canTass 
which is placed on.an eas^; before him lie prints, 
drawings, portorayonsi and a large gold bust of 
Alexander. The portraits are equal to the best of 
Vandyck: but there is a heaviness in the effect 
of the picture which Vandyck herer had, and this 
is its only defect. 



AT AIX-LA GHAP£LL£, 

In the church of the Capuchins, is the Adoration 
of the Shepherds, by Rubens ; it appears to be 
much damaged, but it never was a very striking 
picture. — ^There is a print of it by -. A shep- 
herdess, not a very poetical one, is making an 
offering of a hen's egg to the Virgin, having al- 
ready given three eggs, which lie by the infant 
Christ, who is sucking the Virgin: neither of 
them take any notice of the shepherdess; if the 
Virgin may be said to be looking at any thing, it 
is at the egg>in the woman's hand. A shepherd 
with his hand to his hat, as if going to pull it 
off, appears to be well painted; and the ox is 
admirably well don0. 

St. Francis receiving the stigmata,' seems likewise 
to be by Rubens, but is not much to be admired. 
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LIEGE. 

In the great ehurcb is the Aicension of the 
Virgin, by Lairetse* Parts pf this pioture are well 
painted ; bat it has no effect upon the whole, from 
the want of large masses. His manner is not 
open, and appears too restrained for large pictures. 
The same defect is observable in pictures of Pous- 
sin, where the figures are as large as life, and in 
those of Vanderwerf. We are creatures of habit, 
and a painter cannot change his habits suddenly ; 
he cannot, like the fallen angels of Milton, increase 
or diminish at pleasure. 

LOUVAIN. 

Auz Ddmes Blanches. — The Adoration of the 
Magi, by Rubens^ a isBght performance. The 
Virgin holds the infant but awkwardly, appearing 
to pinch the thigh. This picture is said to have 
been painted in eight days, and he was paid for it 
800 florins ; about BOl. JSnglish. — ^A print by Lau- 
yers. The Virgin and Christ, and the principal of 
the Magi, are much the same as in my sketch, ex- 
cept that he kneels instead of standing. 

In the church of St. Pierre are some pictures of 
the old masters ; one said to be of Quintin Matsys ; 
another, about the same age, representing some 
saint, who appears to refuse a mitre, which is 
placed before him ; a composition of near an hun- 
dred figures, many in good attitudes^ natural and 
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well inrented. It is much more entertaining to 
look at the works of these old masters, than slight 
common -place pictures of many modem painters. 

CHARACTER OF RUBENS. 

The works of men of genius alone, where great 
faults are united with great beauties, afford proper 
matter for criticism. — Genius is always eccentric, 
bold, and daring ; which, at the same time that it 
commands attention, is sure to provoke criticism. 
It is the regular, cold, and timid composer who 
I escapes censure, and deserves no praise. 

The elevated situation on which Rubens stands 
in the esteem of the world is alone a sufficient 
reason for some examination of his pretensions. 

His fame is extended over a great part of the 
Continent, without a rival : and it may be justly sud 
that he has enriched his country, not in a figurative 
sense only, by the great examples of art which he 
left, but by what some would think a more solid 
advantage, the wealth arising from the concourse 
of strangers whom his works continually invite to 
Antwerp, which would otherwise have little to re- 
ward the visit of a connoisseur. ^ - 

To the city of Dusseldorp he has been an equal 
benefactor. The gallery of that city is considered 
as containing one of tibe greatest collections of 
pictures in the world ; but if the works of Rubens 
were taken from it, I will venture to assert, that 
this great repository would be reduced to at least 
half its value. 
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To extend his glory still further, be gives to 
I^aris one of its most striking features, the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery :* and if to these we add the many 



* This was written before. France had been disgraced, 
and plundered, and desolate, by the unparalleled atrocities 
of those sanguinary and ferocious savages, who for seven 
years past [1798] have deluged that eoontry with blood ; 
while they have waged war against every principle that 
binds man to man : against all the arts and all the elegancies 
of life ;: against bfauty, virtue, law, social order, true li- 
berty, religion, aud even humanity itself. The collection 
of the Luxembourg gallery, representing Henry the Fourth, 
Mary of Medicis, and their children, with all the splendour 
of royalty, has without doubt long since fallen a sacrifice 
to their barbarous rage, and shared the same fate with the 
fine statue of that monarch,. which formerly stood on the 
Pont Nenf, and which has been battered to pieces. — The 
other great collection of pictures, however, of which Paris 
formerly boasted, that of the Palais-Royal, has not suffered 
among the numerous works of art which have been de- 
stroyed; having been fortunately saved from their mer- 
ciless fangs by the necessities and precaution of the. owner, 
the detestable antlior and fomenter of their iniquities ; who, 
happily for the world^ though most cru^elly, basely, and un- 
justly, so fiir as regards the perpetrators of the act, was 
some time since worried and mangled by those hell-honnds 
which he let loose against mankind. Previously to his be- 
ing mnrdered by his fellow-regicides, the Duke of Orleans 
contrived to dispose of the whole of his great collection, 
which was sent to England. The Flemish part of which 
was sold in liOndon in the year 179S, and the pictures of 
the Italian school are safely preserved in the same metro- 
poiU. M. 
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townf, chwdies, and priTate cabineU, where t 
single picture of Rubens confers enunence, we 
cannot hesitate to place hiin in the first rank sf 
illustrious painters. 

Though I still entertain the same general opinion 
both in regard to his excellencies and his defects, yet 
baring now seen his greatest compositions, where 
he has more means of displaying those parts of his 
art in which he particularly ezqeUed, my estimatioD 
of his genius is of oo«ne raiMd. It is oaiy in 
large compositions that his pdwen seem to havB 
room to expand themselres. They really increase 
in proportion to the size of the canvass on which 
they are to be displayed* His saperiority is not 
seen in easel pictures^ nor eyen in detached paits 
of his greater works ; which are s^om eminently 
beautiful. It does not lie in an attitude, or in any 
peculiar expression, but in the general effect, in the 
genius which pervades and iUuminatas the whole. 
I remember to have ob se r v ed in a picfeare niDb- 
atreci, which I saw in a private Cabinet at Brussels, 
the contrary effect. In that performance there ap- 
peared to be a total absence of this pervading 
genius ; though every individual ^gure was cor- 
rectly drawni and to the action of each as careful 
an attention was paid, as if it were a set academy 
figure^ Here seemed to be nothing left to chance; 
all the nymphs (the subject was the Bathof D^ana) 
were what the ladies call in attitudes : yet, without 
being able to censure it for incorrectness, or any 
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odier defect, i thoi^fat it one of the eoldest and 
most insipid pictures I erer beheld. 

The works of Rubess hare that pecallar property 
always attendant opi genius, to attract attenHon 
and enforce admiration in spite of M Iheir. faults* 
It is owing to this faseiaating power thai the per- 
formances of those painti^rs with which he is sur- 
EOanded» though they hate fperht^s fewer defects^ 
yet appear qpiritlessi tane* aadlaupid ; iBU«h a»the 
altar-pieces of <]rrayer« SdMit, Seghers* Hqysiim, 
Tyssens, Van 9^1^* Mid the rest. They are doi^e 
by men whose haadsrj and indeed all their facnltiesj 
appear to have been cramped and confined : and it 
is evident that every thing they dad was die effect 
of great labour iind pains. The productions of Ru- 
bens, on the contrary, seem to flow with a freedont 
and prodigality, as if they cost him nothing ; and 
to the general animation of the composition there 
is always a correspondent spirit in the execution 
of the work. The striking brilliancy of his colours, 
and their lively opposition to each other, the flow- 
ing liberty and freedom of his outline, the animated 
pencil with which every olgect is touched, all con- 
tribute to awaken and keep alive the attention of 
the spectator; awaken in him, in some measure, 
correspondent sensations^ and make him feel a de- 
gree of that enthusiasm with which the painter was 
carried away. To this we may add the complete 
unifonnity in all the parts of the work, so that the 
whole seems to be conducted, and grow out of one 



;( 
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mind : every thing is of a piece^ and fits its plac^. 
Even his taste of drawing and of form appears to 
correspond better with his colouring and composi- 
tion, than if he had adopted any other manner, 
thoQgh that manner, simply considered, might be 
better : it is here as in personal attractions ; there 
is frequently found a certain agreement and cor- 
respondence in the whole together, which is often 
more captivating than mere regular beauty. 
. Rubens appears to have had that confidence in 
himself, which it is necessary for eyery artist 
to assume when he has finished his studies, and 
may venture in some measure to throw aside the 
fetters of authority ; to consider the rules as sub- 

/ ject to his controul, and not himself subject to the 
rules ; to risk and to dare extraordinary attempts 
without a guide, abandoning himself to his own 
sensations, and depending upon them. To this 
confidence must be imputed that originality of 
manner by which he may be truly said to have 
extended the limits of the art. After Rubens had 
made up his manner, he never looked out of him- 
self for assistance : there is consequently very 
little in his works that appears to be taken 
from other masters. If he has borrowed any, 
he has had the address to change and adapt it so 
well to the rest of his work, that the theft is not 
discoverable* 

Beside the excellency of Rubens in these general 

f powers, he possessed the true art of imitating. 
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He saw the objects of nature with a painter's eye; 
he saw at once the predominant feature by which A 
every object is known and distinguished : and as ) 
soon as seen, it was executed with a facility that 
is astonishing: and, let me addythis facility is to a 
painter, when he closely examines a picture, a 
source of great pleasure. How far this excellence 
may be perceived or felt by those who are not 
painters, I know not : to them certainly it is not 
enough that objects be truly represented; they 
must likewise be represented with grace; which 
means here, that the work is done with facility and 
without effort. Rubens was, perhaps^ the greatest 
master in the mechanical part of the art, the best 
workman with his tools, that ever exercised a pencil. 

This part of the art, though it does not hold a 
rank with the powers of invention^ of giving cha- 
racter and expression, has yet in it what may be 
called genius ; it is certainly something that can- 
not be taught by words, though it may be 
learned by a frequent examination of those pictures 
which possess this excellence. It is felt by very 
few painters ; and it is as rare at this time among 
the living painters as any of the higher excellen- 
cies of the art. 

This power, which Rubens possessed in the 
highest degree, enabled him to represent whatever 
he undertook better than any other painter. His 
animals, particularly lions and horses, are so ad- 
mirable^ that it may be said they were never 
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properly rq^nresented but by him. Hii pOTtiBits 
rank widi the best works of the paint^cs who have 
made that branch of the art the sole buauiess of 
their lires; and of those he ha^ left a great variety 
-of specimens. The same nmy be said of his land- 
scapes ; and though Claude Lorraine finished more 
minutely, as becomes a professor in any particular 
branchy yet there is such an u^ess and facility iu 
the laadscapes of Bubens» that a painter would as 
soon wish to be the author of themi as those of 
Claude, or any other artist whatever, 
I The pictures of Rubens have this effect on the 
I spectator, that he feels himself in no wise disposed 
f to pick out and dwell on his defects. . Jhe criti- 
cisms which are made on him are indeed often un- 
reasonable. His style ought no more to be blamed 
for not having the sublimity of Michel Angelo, 
than Ovid should be censured because he is not like 
Virgil. 

However, it must be acknowledged that he 
wanted many excellencies which wcmld have per- 
feoUy united with his^'style. Among those we may 
reckon beauty in his female characters : sometimes 
indeed they make a{^roaches to it; they are 
healthy and comely women, but seldom, if ever> 
possess any degree of elegaace : the same may be 
said of his young inen and children : his old men 
have that sort of dignity which a budliy beard ypil 
confer; but he never possessed a poetical concep- 
tion of chaiacter. In his-jrepresentations of the 
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highest characters in the Christian or the iabulons 
world, instead of something above humanity, which 
might fill the idea which is <ionceiYed of such beings, 
the spectator finds little more than meise mortals, 
such as he meets with erery day. 

The incorrectness of Rubens in regard to his out- 
line ofiener proceeds from haste and carelessness 
than from inability: there are in fab great works, 
to which he seems to have paid more particular 
attention, naked figures as eminent for their drawing 
as for their colouring. He appears to have enter- 
tained a great abhorrence of the meagre dry manner 
of his predecessors of the old German and Flemish 
painters; to avoid which, he kept his outline 
large and flowing: this carried to an extremity, 
produced that heaviness which is so frequently 
found in his figures. Another defect of this great 
painter is his inattention to the foldings of his 
drapery, especially tiiat of his women: it is 
scarcely ever cast with any choice or skill. 

Carlo Maratti and Rubens are in this respect in 
opposite extremes; one discovers too much art 
in the disposition of drapery, and the other too 
little. Rubens' drapery, besides, is not properly 
historical ; the quality of the stuff of which it is 
composed, is too accurately distinguished ; resem- 
bling the manner of Paolo Veronese. This dra- 
pery is less offensive in Rubens than it would be 
in many other painters, as it partly contributes to 
that richness which is the peculiar character of his 
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style» irUcli we do not prelend''to set forth as of 
the most simple and snblime kind. 

Tho difference of the manner of Rubens from 
that of any other piainter before him> is in nothing 
more distinguishable, than in his colouring, which 
is totally different from that of Titian, Corregio, or 
any of Uie great colourists. The effect of his pic- 
tures may be not improperly compared to dusters 
of flowers ; all his colours appear as clear and 
as beautiful : at the same time he has avoided that 
tawdry effect which one would expect such gay 
colours to produce : in this respect resembling Ba- 
rocci more than any other painter. What was said 
of an ancient painter, may be applied to those two 
artists,*-that their figures look as if they fed upon 
roses. 

It would be a curious and a profitable study for 
a painter to examine the difference and the cause 
of that difference of effect in the works of Corre- 
gio and Rubens, both excellent in different ways. 
The preference probably would be given according 
to the different habits of tiie connoisseur : those 
who had received their first impressions from the 
works of Rubens would censure Corregio as 
heavy ; and the admirers of Corregio would say 
Rubens wanted solidity of effect. ' There is light-, 
ness, airiness, and facility in Rubens, his advocates 
will urge, and comparatively a laborious heaviness 
in Corregio: whose admirers will complain of 
Rubens' manner being careless and unfinished. 
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whilst the workg of Corregio are wrought to the 
highest degree of delicacy : and what may be ad- 
vanced in favour of Corregio's breadth of light, 
will by his censurers be called affected and pedan- 
tic. It must be observed that we are speaking 
solely of the manner, the effect of the picture ; and 
we may conclude,' according to the custom in 
pastoral poetry, by bestowing on each of these 
illustrious painters a garland, wUhout attributing 
superiority to either. 

To conclude ; I will venture to repeat in favour 
of Rubens, what I have before said in regard to 
the Dutch school,— that those who cannot see the 
extraordinary merit of this great painter, either 
have a narrow conception of the variety of art, or 
are led away by the affectation of approving no- 
thing but what comes from the Italian school. 
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